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I,—J Seefitid tSUe&v TttOjfure /fuin 
Ihj OuMoxDE M. Dalton, F.fi.A, 


Kead llOtfa March. 1905. 


In the early i!ummei' 190^ a lai'ge and important (Usoovery of Jjjitantine sflrer 
plate and gold jewellery was made at Karavas, u village cloae to the ancient 
Lapithoa, alaiut sue miles west of Kjrenia on the north eoaat of Cyprus. Tho 
spot was not far from the monastery of Acheiropoietos, close to which another 
find of silver of a siniilar period had been made a few years previonsly, the 
objects being neqoii'ed by the British Mitseum and described in An'chieohgia* 

The history of the second find, with part of whicli we are here concerned, is 
now siifficientiy well known, and need only be suinninriBed here. In order to 
eTBdc the Cypriote law regulating the disposal of excavated antiquities, according 
to which all objects mnnt be notified nml one^third ceded to the Govenmient, Uie 
peasants who made the discovery took the common course of concealing their 
treasure and entering into iiegotiatious with private pm’chasers, in the present 
ease certain dealers in works of art carrying on busiviesa in Paris. But tietvs 
about buried treasure invariably leaks ont, and before loug the Govenniient 
received information of what wa.s going on. Thningh ttie energetic action of 
Mr. Ernest McDonald, then Acting Coinmissioiicr ul Kyrenin, the houses of the 
suspects were suddenly surrounded and searched liy the ]>olice, tlie result being 
the seizure of the objects described in the present pa]>er. But the larger and 
mure important part of tiie find could not bo found. It Inul been placed some¬ 
where beyond tlio reach of the official arm, if it had not already been smuggled 
out of the Island, and ultimately arrived without let or hindrance »t ite dcKtina- 
tion in Paris. There it has lieen seen by the cnraroi's of severe] continental 
niusoiuns and by uumerouH private collector, but so furniidahle is the price 
dcmaude<l (a sum running into five figures), iliat as late ns the whitiu' of lOOo it 


vov.. 1 .x. 


» VdI. Ini, 159 If. 
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A ftemnd Trt^tuure frtttu J'ljin'itis. 




wtis still intUout n purchaser. Altliuugh the Guverumeut uf Cji^pnis hutl cum* 
uiimicoted the facts to thu home authorities, it appeared that the dealer was 
hi a position of complete security, ft was, of course, perfectly well known that 
a third of the olijects iu his possession were clnimecl liy llie Cyprus Government; 
bni as it oonld not Iw loj^lly proved thot he knew they were the result of 
excavations, and as he was neitlier a, British nor a French subject, the efforts of 
the Colonial Office and the British Embassy in Paris wei'e unavailing, ifcan while 
till? 'peasant discoverers and their friomia had brought on action against the 
Government of Cyprus for illegal detention of the part of the treasure setaed by 
Mr. MeDotiald, declaring that the olfjects luid not Ifeen excavateil at all, but 
were family heirlooms which had iieeii in their possession for many years [ They 
were successful; but the Goverumeiit appealed, and Hu ally obtained a I'cversal of 
the judgment. The seized treasiirw thus remains in the island, ami will no donlit 
find a home in the Nicosia Museum. Before considering it in dehiil I ivilJ briefly 
eiuxmersite the principal objects removed to Paris, These were; 

Throe silver dishes, each rather more than H) inches in dhimoter, ornaineuti^l 
with JigurB-.subjects in relief representing scenes from the life of Du.vid (his 
anointing, his introduction into Saul’s presence, and his equipment iti the king’s 
armour); they belong to thu same serins as Plato 11,, From wliich a clear idea of 
their style and eharactur may lie obtahied. 

Two smaller dishes, eacli 5’4 inches in diameter, also with figures in relief. 
Onu represents David Itilliug I he lion, the other David unil a warrior. These tivo 
dishes arc uniform with those of Pig. 4. 

A vei'y large dish, wdth two scenes showing the ui»mbat of David and Goliath, 
now perhaps wStli the Paris part of the treasure, bat up to the summer of lllOo 
concealed in (’yprus pending a favourable opportunity for removal. 

(All these dishes had uu the bock B3'^3&aiitine stamps or control'inarks as 
described below, p. 1-3.) 

A series of sixteen gold mudallioos, four of very large sise, with effigies and 
inscriptions of Maurice Tilierius (12), Justin and Jnstiniuo (3), and Theodosius (1). 
TLeso medallionB were funiiahed witli loops at the aides, and had evidently* l>een 
linked together to form an ornamental collar or ludt, 

A necklace of cylindrical plasma Ijcads alternating with pearls. The ends 
teruiiaatu in two openwork gold discs ivith bhtls and scrolls, fasteniug by a hook 
and loop. 

A gold necklttcu of flat links of open scroll*w'ork, having in the front ten long 
cylindrical openwork gold Iwnda and a gold pectoi-al ciws diaseil with conventional 


Arcliomlogia. Vol. LX. Plate !. 
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-1 Nvroiif/ T reamu'e from CtfpruB, 


deiiigTis* On eitlief side of tkis are teu gold pentUmtii, eight in the form of 
timphone of different forms, two flat and pear-shiiped. 

A gold necklace of thin flat links in openwork scroll designs, from the middle 
of which hangs a chased gold pectoral cross depending from a small medallion 
chased with the figtire of a bird. On either side of the cross is a pair of pear- 
shaped ornaments with openwoT'k foliate designs, and an openwork disc or 
medallion, the design of which i^epresents an amphora. At the back is an «ipen- 
work disc with a floral ornament. 

A jiair of openwork gold bracelets, the front opening on a hinge. The 
designs are vine-scrolls with bunches i>f grsipes. 

A pair of gold emriugs. Each has a sapphire dn>p haiigiiig in the middle of 
a hxip of gold ivlre; round this is a border i>f pearls alternating with small gold 
loops through which the threading wire is passed. 

The share of the treasure falling to the (’vpnm Government, and now to be 
described, also contains live silver dishes; bat as two are devoid of figure subjects, 
the series is somewhat infcrlDr in archmologieal interefit, Tlic jewellery is iH>m* 
parativelv insignificant compared wilh that, which hit>s just been enumerated. 

1 . The largest of the silver dishes (Plate 1, fig. 1 Us 17| inches (4-t centimetres) 
in diameter, and stands upon a low fo<it. Tl>e rim is moulded, and in the cuiitre 
is a ertieifortn monognim within a band ornamented wilh a floral scroll, l>oth 
incised and filled with niello. The floral scroll is Vietweon two gilded bands, 
beyond which ore euclosing cii'cles tui'iiefl and clmsed in low relief; on the Irnttoui 
are the impre-ssions of five stamps (see fig. H and p. 1 fl), with monograms, names, 
and liiists, closely resembling those upon the silver in the British Museum.* 
These stamps, together with those of the saTiie charucter on the four following 
dishes, ore described in detail below (p, 14). 

2. The second dish (Plate I. tig. 2) is of almost equal tliamefcer and in the 
same style. Instead of a monogram it has in the centre a mti-ts, anti the 
sunoiuidiug scroll is of different design.^ The stamps on the l>ack are eimihir 
in character to those of No. 1, but are not individually identiciil. 

3 . This liish (Plate II.) is Ittf inches ^27 eentiroetj'es) in diameter, ami 
iconograpliically the most important, the scene upon it eridently representing the 
marriage of David. Before an ai-chitectural Ijaekgrouiid, ideiitlcal with that seen 

* S«* .trelleieo/offiVr, Ivii. iHli, utiii t\httvgiv*f uf Ettrty t’fcriVfiOi »i*</ Dytnntim Aittiquitie* m th« 
Sritith p. 86- 

•» U may be ci>nipntv^ with thp dinb nhuwiv in Ivii. jdato stvi. 6|r, 2, onkl with 

fiimiliir disben in the StiTigiiuiifr lection fw!* ihn a1rave-iniaitiani>a entnloipir. p. ,‘W, Xu, 39J,) 
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-1 iSecond Sih^er Ti'ensure fnnn Ciipma. 


in tlie othuf dishes of the same set iii Paris, .stands a l>eardeii fipiry vdtli Tiimhus, 
wenring a tunic witli long sleeves eTubroi(lert>d on the shouldei' ami wrist, a cldamys 
with embroidered tuhlion fastened by ajUmla witb pendants, and embroidered shoes. 
He holds bis right Land over hb breast and stnniis upon a low footstool. To his 
right and left, joining their right hands across his bnily, stand the bridegroom and 
the bride, both of whom Imve the nimbus. The fonuer, who is beardlea.s and with 
curly hair, is dt'essed in the same manner ms the central dgure; the l>ride, who wears 
a dllet in hei' hair, tins n long girded tunic with Imnds of embruiilery mund tlic 
bottom and the wrists, embroidered stripes on the breast, and two rosettes 
orhictili) on the lower piii't in front. Her long mantle is diapered with rosettes and 
dots in groups of three, mid is fastened over the Iwsom with a eirenbtr brooch. In 
her left hand she either hohls a part of her garment, or' carries an object ihe nature 
of which it is difficult to determine. The centrid group is dunked by two beard¬ 
less yontliB plajdng pipes. Each wears a short mantle witb embroidered liortler 
fastened on tho right shoulder, and a girded tunic with short sleeves embroidered 
Ijorders and orbu'idi. Btvt while the figure on the right has closely-fitting ti'ousera, 
diapered with ornament, and low boots, tlie legs of the other are bare, and iie has 
high boots laced np the fi’ont. 

In the e.vei^ie are a Imsket filled with fruit and two niouey-lmgs tied at the 
necks. 


This scene represents the Cliristian equivalent for the ceremonial 
jujit'tht, which in the ancient Komati marriage preceded the nuptial siicrifice. 

It is the portion of the marriage-service most popular in 
Roman ait/ wliere the central figure is visually either Jioio 
Prtumha, or a mnrried woman playing her jiort.. But at a 
fairly early date, perhaps in the Antonine [leriod, a mule 
figure, the father or gimrdian of bride or groom, sometimes 
takes the place of the promdxi^ and this subriitution is found 
fik.i. CoimifTiKaiiijaiuiiL ou 11 coui (fiif, 1) of Tlieodosius II, fA,D. 4371, wliere the 
bmperors standing between Valentmiaii III* and Eiidn.\mj 
lays Ids linnds upon tliyir hbcnjlilers*^ Soiui iifter tlm a coin of Mai^cinn hihI 



• Od tke Eoman Tmuriafre ia art ^ Ro^nbacli, ami Ehnl^uSmtlhr (Leippiir, 

J871)^ An<! Mnn^aartlt tuMl MpmuLBeu^ ffandhach f|pr rnfflifcAew oL 41 f. (>it 

nf ChrUiia.li M^Jrinpes see Pt'lha, AlfchritHith^c Wtrdptitmiilm' 

^ far yrMi^maUkr xjti, |il, i. Sjj. 1| G, Macdtuifcld^ Coin (GLiegow, 1005), 

:i34, nnd pL u. fig. 7* 



A silver Trmeur^ fruut 


Puleberift* (a.u. 450-457) iii tin? CJlasgtiw ituseuiu shows iia Our Lord Lii tlie 
centriil position, as W0 see him upon Byzantine marriagu rings and upon a 
necklace figure<l by Garrucei.*^ The central figure on the dish represents Satil, 
who wears royal costume and has the nimbus like other kings anti prominent 
persons in Early Cliristitin and Byjmntinii art* In another example of the 
marriage of David upon the ivory casket in tlie Kircheriau ^fuseum at Rome, 
an object by some assigned to the close of the ninth century,'* by others to a 
later period, Saul is also seen giv^iug Michal to Da^4d, but tlicj'e he stands to 
tlie left of the gi'onp, wearing the Inter Byzantine iinperial costume: both as 
regards the costume and the gTouping of the figures the scene iij^on the 
silver dish represents a far earlier period than that upon tlie casket. The 
marriage is apparently not included among the scenes from the Life of David 
represented in the early ftysaaiitine Psalters/ and it would ap]jear not to have 
been regarcled as an essential pait of the cycle* The two flutn-pJavers woiilii 
per hap? be more in place in a ru presentation of the deductifi of the liride, hnt 
there are other known exiimples of the presence of the Hhiren at the sacrifice.* 
It may be noted that the bride does not vrear the nsnal veil; the object in her left 
hand, if object it i?, is not easy to determine, for it does not resemble the volamen^ 
which, though commonly carrici] by the briilegroom, is autnefciiiies seen in the 
bride's handjs/ 

The basket und bags in the e^ergiic recur in a dish in the Paris pai't of the 
treasure rcpi^eaenting the young David intrcHluced into Sanies presence, and there^ 
for© have in all probaliility no particular conuection with the ceremony i perliaps 
they are intonded to convey tlie genera] idea of largesse or regal abiindance, and 
so are in a certain measure appi'opriate to the scene* On the dkh re]ireseiitiiig 
the equipment of Daviil with yaiiFs armoiir, the objects in the liase are a shield 
and how, and are thus aliiO gciiemlly ^^uited to the subject above them, as are 

■ AbwdDTmJd, tut ttlittre, pi ir. S; Pidbi, lOS. 

* IlritiH]!i Mnsiaiiu ahore, 13(> aod IHL 

Storia arte Onstiana^ vi. pL 4:79^ fig. 3, 

Ci, SellliinilMM:]gBrj Iff^PiuntKitf^ (i# par FActnIdmi^ iHMtvipiwiifet 

(Futidatwn Ptoi)^ Ttil. Ti. 11100 J H. Om^wn, Phiitojrnipba uf Karlj Cliritftiiin and M^trdia^val 

ivDty-caT\Hngs, )tr\d Serie.s, Italian twllwrionn, KaHn (IlniDr, (Terarnn ArdhfrDlogicAl laetitnt#, 

1900). Tlie man-LigH mtcup Ie on Pll^ak^ Ko, l51_ See alao BysouhniKhe i. (1901), 

■ Enanicrsted by Knudakoff, fif iU AtcIimQ!ogi€ii! viL 170. 1 ow^ 

thia reference U> M. Giibriel Millet. 

* Felk*T &■ tiboiw, 143. 

■ As on the PrDjLnrta canket in the British MiLBeum p], jciv.J^ 
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A Sit^oud *Silrtr Treumre /nw 



weapons in siuiilar positiaM an tlie votiTe sliiald of Valentiiiiaii'^ at Geiiii^a, and 
that of Jnstiniai] found at Keit.<?lii utid now at St* Peteraburg^ (^e p- 23)- In 

the Auoiutitig (see fig. 3)^ the 
objects in the exergue, being^ of 
sacrificial import, tom j have been 
considered not incongruous with 
a saeraiiicntdil scene. 

Tlio triple portoTO of tlie 
buckgrounill tliougL of feeble 
design ami ^vitlioiit the pedi-^ 
nient, recalls the architectuml 
wclieine on the T^otive shield i>f 
Theodosius *' at Madrid (fig. 2)^ 
whieh itself 1ms a prototype of 
a purer style in the lioman silver 
dish in the National Library at 
PaiHSj representiisg the return iif 
Briseis to Achilles*® The Kyrenia 
disheSt however, certainly of 
H coUBiderablj later period than 
the shield at Madrid, and more 
nearly isolated to the silvei' dish in the Stroganoff collection, representing Ajax 
and Ulysses disputing the posseiisdoii of the anne of Achilles, a work which may 
be abovit two centuries later tliUTi tbo time of Tbeodoshia^'* 


Siivi-f fytke Ilf BE Mailrili 


* A. OtloJieflcOp irfs tmt^ ifr 1S4 j convejii^t Hvn&i of of uthtr early 

Ailver diKliod will ^ fDimd in OdobtE^>^ liH imd A, Vemui'!, &Vftria dtir nrt^ 

L 493 W. 

^ Veiy frajuently From » pbo^tigrftpli, by A. ytHituri, Sittria deW arts llalmm 

1 . 497 (MiUnt 1901)* Fonri by A^ Delj^ivdOt JJ/ di Thcf^dosin (Madrid, 1840) ] 

Jk Ametb^ Dm antik^H Gbfd-MJid SUhirr-K. K\ Mnfu-atid (Yiennii^ 

IriSUj 3 BeiUtgs, pi. it. j J, DJdi^i^r iiL 3kl9; Ch. Dnhior, 

d"arc^(A>?H(jjvft, L (FftrlSf 1B74J, pL vii. + J, StrryjpwNki aud E, Pokroirjikj Miiimult far 
RnmOrti Art-hjr4th^Tj (LmiiiiiDatifijti ai tins Ocwtptf rmdu of thr Imperial An'kavhJgifzal Oommiwnii), 
Ko. 8 (bt. PeterHljnr^, 1802}^ pi t, ; A* f^dnb<BeL>, X(f frif^gr iig', 72^ Bee hJqo 

E Hflbner, IXi in Miidnd (Uerlin, 18fj2). 213 RP. 

^ Obi.»l>e«ooi 12b 

* Ihifi. 149, tig. 03. Ttr oi* tbis ilitih vea^'tike fhnse tif rot^l^« iind rjf 

the Pwift [Kirtiou (»f the* Isyri'uiff trenjiiirr. 





A Sifrer Tmtjfurt: Cif/o'itH, 
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I nm eiMiljIeti to give a ro\igli itlea of oql* of the oilier disliOB of the same 
aeries removed from Cy[»i‘ti8 by fig. 3, flwsm after a plmtogj'apliic reprodactioii 
on a pictoi'kl postcard wliieli Las l»een o« sale in the island, Tlu* scene there 
slirmn, the Anoiotiiig of David, was frequently represcuted in art. It is found 
for example on tlic doors of St. Ajnhrose at Slilan (see p. 10), in tlie frescoes of 
Bawit (see p. 18), on the ivoiy casket at Home (see p- 5), on the ivory Look- 
cover of the Princess Alelisenda in the British Museum," in the Paiis Psalter 
No. 139,** in the Pantoerator Psalter (No. on Moimt Athoa (fTn/fHrtMpJt dr* 
Series C, No, 107), 
anti the Psalter of Basil II. at 
\*enice (Series C, No. in the 

’’^atican Bible of IJiieen ('hristiiia, 
wmdi is allied to the group of 
Psalters repreaeiitetl by the Paris 
example, and in the Orations of 
Oregory of Niiziimzns (Paris, No. 

510). tTjion the silver dish, the 
group preserves the ayiuraetrical 
and monumental character apparent 
in the case of the other scenes in 
which several figures are repre¬ 
sented. Instead of the whole family 
of Jesse as we see it on the do{>i-s 
of St. Ambrose and in the MSS., we 
have only three figures, presumabiy Jesse and two of his sons, tn the cxei'gue 
are an alts'll* and two victims, a club, and a swoid, objects distinctly un-Pbristian 
in chaiiicier and clearly Burvival.'i from antique tradition. 

•k This and the following dish are of much smaller size, o'o inchea (14‘1 
centimetres) in diatneter. In the part of the treaanre removed to Farts there 
are two more of these small dishes, both with episodes from the life of David. 


t'if. 3, SiffBr ilM.1 t<eilluiVci1 (rrrm Cv]ima., 


^ CIi- Cfthicr, 1-14 ff,; H, Graoroo, Pliotoj^rapbi? uf 

fSeriefl i, 51 nml 52; WefdiwotjJ, FMik 72; Un J^unmenirdt Zi-jj oHjt <itt Ag*‘r 

AIKhtUp 2 Tifl chap. v. pL mix. 

^ TlidividaaJ niiniatares from this famooB pRalt^r of the ^^aruntooratic gixjiip *' (flpp holaWi p. li*) 
been frequentlj roprodneetl, ani'Ong' othei's hy Labart^^ Ststiiir& ties ; Cb. Hajtt* 

f/tjrf 15D, IGl, ami 162 x H, TJortlier, DeMeripf iim def ek- MSSr de l» 

BthliofhS^qtti^. 111 ; Gi- SliJlet m A, Miibere Hixi^irr de Vatt depm* 

chfifftimit 222-^^ 
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.4 S'ecfijjii Sitrer Treasut's/rotn Ct(}truA. 


The preaeut scene (fig, 4A) is the slaving of ihe bear. David, in girded 
tunic, nnintle, and lx>ots, grasps the beiLSt by tlie forelock, supporting his left 
knee upon its back; in hLs right band he holds a short weapon which may he 
intended for a knife. To the left is a tree, and in the foreground were jutihably 
grass and plants a.s in the following nunilier anil the other dishes of the sjtme 
small series, but this part is concealod by oxidation. The skying of the l>ear 
is naturally found in ByKantine Psalters, for example the Psalter of Basil 11. in 
the Library of St, Mark, Venice,'* (Fig. o.) The companion picture, wldcb is 
apparently more common, is ilju slaying of the lion; it ocenrs upon one of the 
two small dishes in the Paris series, as upon the doors of St. Ambrose at Milan, 
to which rtderencp is made below. 

Dll the bottom are five impressions of stamps (see below, p, 1b). 



Ik A 

Kig. 4. Twin inv^T diiliiii hi 


o. Small dish of the same ilitnensions (fig, dtr): The uiessengcr from Samuel 
coming to David among Ids flocks. 

To right David beardless anil with the nimlmfi is seated upon a rock or 
hillock (?) w-earing a long tunic with short sleeves; the Iwrders of the garmenta 
are oniameuted with bands of puiichetl dots. Tn his left hand ho holds ii lyre, 
while his right ia raised, the fingers being held in wind Wenme the Greek attitiide 
of lienedictioii; hei'c the geature i.s used in its earlier sense to signify tluii a con- 

‘ PhotngmpK Nn. 535, Series tJ, in the I’olUction of the fluHttt G. Millet, J,a 

Chr4(iifn»« i‘t Itysatt/ive rfof Jlantet Slutkt, t®03, p. 45, Ruproilaccil hy lAlwrttv JTMoire d*i* art$ 
iind biI- ii. f 1873), pL xlii. 


1 * 


A Trf'ff^iO’e fi'trtt* O’gpruif. 


vei'^ntioii ifi itL pro^esH. From the left M[»|iri>ikc1ie5 youth iti tunic, tnuDtlo, ajid 
hoots, as worn by the ttute-jtlayer to the left in the wedding scone, though here 
wo have also the nimbus, i^ignifying blmt the person ropresenteii ia more than a 
mere suliordiiiate. In his left hatui is a staff or wanti, with a knoli at the top, of 
a kind cai'i'ied by celestial messengers in early Bysantiuo art, notably by the Angel 
nf the Annunciation ; the right hand is extended, and the biigers form the Latin 
gesture of Ijenediction, which here too is raorely used as a conventionai means of 





representing discourse. In 
the foreground are two siieep, 
one recumbent, the other 
grazing. 

In the LUnmiiiated By¬ 
zantine Psalters of the “ aris- 
tocratic*’ groxip, with which 
the subjects upon these dislies 
have oTideut aliiuities (sec 
below, p, ID), Diiviii, seated 
with hi=? lyre among his flock.s, 
is commonly accompanied by 
the allegorical persouilication 
of Ifelody, The most con¬ 
spicuous example of this is 
to he fomid in the fhmnus 
(Greek, No. lilD) in 
the National Libi^ry at 
Paris, of which mention has already been made (see p. 7, note ). But in 
the British Museum Psalter of A.ii. lOfifi (Add. MS. ID352), which belongs 
tt> the more popular “ theological’* group, there are nuniatnres (on folio iDit) 
rcju’eseiiting Da'\H<l the Shepherd being summoned by an angel,* who lias beert 
despatched from heaven for the purpose. David is there five times represented, 
twice among his flocks, once tm liis way to lx* anointerl, and twice in company 
with tlie prophet, who citiTies the horn of oil. The message is brought to him 
while he is in the field, wdiere he is seen ]jlaying not the lyre hut the flute, while 
the angel carries a wand, and has wings. This later representation of the scene 
interprets in a more direct mnnner the divine initiative suggested by the ver.se 
of the psalm ; “ lie chose David also his servant, and took him fmni the shaep- 


A, £h|Tid ilarliif; Uhi UbH/l Ft4>lil li aX Lnbftftt.) 


* J, J. TiktaneD. X^je Pm^fmV/fuCPTi^iwi int i. 

P 


vtri, LS* 
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.1 SecOlhi Ciij/fiifi, 


fold “ (Ps. 78, V. 70); wliik* the vemon \i]khi otir silvei’ dish is more in (vccordwiee 
with tho Tapne Btiitemeiit in the Book of Samiml; “ anti he sent and brought him 
in.* The jontliful figure of tlie messenger^ thotigh it has the nimbus ami the 
wand or staff, could not ImTe been intendeJ to represedt nti angel at tho time 
when this silver treasure was made, for angels receive tvings in f^hristian art as 
early us the fourth century.*’ W^e nniHt rather suppose the messenger to l^e one 
of David's blot hors sent to fetch him at the bidding of iSamiiel. 

very interpatiug parallel to the scene ns heiu shown is found on the carved 



Fig*. rb:e£t&tig^ luBBAge., Pintrk iht arr^el wm^dinii diKtlr ci^j lliti ^ilmrcib fif Ambrciac- jit ^lilrka. 

(AftiT GuldstilitmidL ) 

W'ooden doors of the chiiTcli of St, Atidirose at llilau, now considered to date from 
Early Christian fitnes.*’ Here David is seen amidst tus flocks, while the Uon and 


* 1 SaniDf!l iTi, 12 , In the f^hmgrnt tln' pAHfritgi' iis: Ku't ^rtsTEiAt: iroi ccirijyit^ir a^or. 

^ On the UtMit* ijf Sr. Atnlji'HB# nt ^fSlnn, tq vciiieh insFL^reiiLi? ift mnde imciedjiiU^j be lair* tJu' 
niif^el of viDtoiy ui wln^d in the scenD of tha defeat of Gcjlbhtb. 

* A. GelilBehiuidt. Kirch^i%ih^T tfcl in Maifaud. Straebar^. UKfcJ. 

Professor G oldie tmidc Txdic74?E) tLt* door ttJ date fi^om the close of the fourth cf^ntniy, and tJiitLks 
that it WJM made la Italy to the speoinl order of Bl Anibrostt.", Professor Srm'gowiki (If^saniMrc^it^ 
S^^^itfchrifl, I9f>£’ xh 66^?}, while areeptinj^ flie early dntP, boldi# the wnrk tfl be more pmhalilr 
of Syrian iznported into Italy porhapii at U^e time of tlio CruRades. He otgaeN that the 

roitLOfTol of evory bead in the seolplured ligiirci points to deUbomte mutilation, and mggesiB that 
tbe dooTv tnn^ have at one time Ixicn in a ertntiiTy nnde’r AmU domiiiatiiiTi. But to thiA it liHN l^eon 
replied that a tnOTHEnient so nitititated would not have been thought worth traiiipoHing to the IVcat. 
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tilt' liear, tinned uud Bubdueil, ftre syiiiliolicallT piaciJd Ixiiientb liis ft«t. (Tig. 0.) 
As in ttie fieriea of ailvei* diBlius, lie weai-^ a girded tiuiicj, ft short znimtle knott^il 
oi' twistwl ftbont tbe neck, luitl liigli boota: Fi‘om tlie left there appronches a tnaii 
hi ft long tunio itiid tniLntle, raising his linnd as if in the act of delivering a 
message. There can he little doiiht that Vvei'c too the artist Vinsheii to depict the 
arriTul of the message siiniTnoiling tlie young slieplierd to Saiiuu*rs presence. 
The snhi^titvition of tin lUigel in the Inter version represented hy the British 
Idnseniu miiiintiu'e would natiiv'alh- result from the more theological chameter 
of the hook cf>m{Niii'd witli 
earlier Psalters,or perhaps ^ 
rather fi'Oin the general 
tendency of thought In ti 
Intel' age • 

The jewellery of the 
part of the ti'eiisnre now 
in Cyprus is insignificant 
in comparison with that 
which was carried off to 
Paris. It comprised the 
following articles: 

Fonv pairs of gold Fia- v. Jewellery, rcinjiiiiing'u Orjirn*. 

carriugs like those shown 

in fig. 7, ti and t, each cousistiiig of a peijituindar wire with four pendent chains 
terniiuiiting in pearls, the type being well known from late Koinan times and 
TCpresciited by nnnieroue examples iu mnseunis. 

A piece of gold chain lundng at one end a gold ispatnla and at the other u 
small hH>p (fig. 7 '?)• Tei'l'ap® the loop is mtemled to connect it with the coin of 
Justin 11. and Tiberius IT. (Constautiiius) represented with it. and fiiruisbed 
wnth two smiilar lotips oti one side and one on the other. The hollow bar with 
three loops for attachment (fig. 7 tJ) may also hove formed part of this chain. 

In addition to the coin already mentioned thci’c are four ittber gold coins, 
two of Coiistans II. (a.o. 042 -lJrf 8 ), one of MBiirice Tiberius (a.». 5B2-tlQ2), and one 
(probably) of Couatantiiie I^". tPogouatus) (a-o. (JfiS-tiS-ii), The coins and medals 
in the exported paid of the treasure were of Maurice Tiberius, Justin and Jiistminii, 

• On tlio anbstitutbn of the ongvl, sw J. J. Tikliuifn. n* olow, i. Ufi. 
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,1 ■S'wJti'Wfi SUifefi' Tmwire/roiii CjfpritD. 


and Tbeodosiui^ II. (a.d. 4 J.i 8 » 4 oO). Tit' iiumiaiiiatJC cvideJice lUiis coverji u pefiod 
of moi'C tlnm two iinnilred and fifty years, and seeing to allow tbat lie (reasTire 
must laiTfi depOBited towartl tie close of tie aeveiiti century, a time \rien 

the By74111 tino Emperors end. the Siituceus were rlisputin^ the possesaton of 
C'yprus, ami the ishind was token iind retaken l>y l)oti sides. 

The ETrenia treaflnre ins comsidemily incroiisod our knowledge of ByKanrino 
jewellery, esamplea of which have hitberto been comparntiyely rare. The speci- 
mens in the British Museum have been pnblisied in the of li? 0 L* A 

treasure from Mersina (in Cilicia) in the Hermitage, Bt. Petersburg, bus i>een 
jUustmted in a ivork of Professor N. Kondnkoff,'’ and the objects composing it 
l>ear in several details a close resemblance to ornaments in the Paris part rrf 
the Kyrenia treasure, especially in tlie use of oponwork designs, and in the 
pear-shaped form of certain pendants, which seem to suggest an oriental 
influence. They also have afliiiitiea with another small find of gold jewels, 
also from Kyrenia, now at Nicosia ujiil described in the catnioguo of the Cyprus 
Museum.* 

There is a family likeness between gold ormimeiits nf Byzantine origin or 
inspiration, and ilating fj'oin the sixth-seTenth centuries, found in various European 
countries, n very nliiqnitons type being the openwork earrings with confronted 
birds,'’ which liave occtirj'ed as far apart as Egypt and Hungary, one eianipk* 
from Cyprus being formerly hi tlie posBOSsion of Cesnok* The similaritv 
suggests a common place of origin for all tins work, and Mr, Smirnoff has 
pointed out that Imth Egypt and Cilicia may be provisionally regarded as likelv 
centres.' Cyprus, lying as it did between Egypt and .V>ia Minor, would l>c 
equally ojjen to Influences from both Dountries. Dr, Arthur Evans, in connection 
with II gold collar found at Aesica, had already noted the wide Influence exercised 
by Grieco-Egypcian jewellery through Eiiixipe.® 


* Vataio^ne of Euriy Cho'Wiiiiii uffiJ Mectlon ii. 

^ Trca«M)n». t. 187-I!i2, wid pU. iviiv ^nd jiii. 

' Tkt Rrlv^Kfiri/ uNii 18S8, pp. rrifnlrnttK. nf fAe tWrif JAiwiiiH, 

leflO, p. 140. 

* (rnfiiA^iiir tif Hariy ChritfiaH axtl By^ntine AHtuivititit, "Sn. pi. v. 

* Crsiiok ruprw., pi. vi. Fat the HiniRmrian es»mp1«s i,oe J, lUmpol, .inMAfimcr drt fnlit-B 

in Ungarn, 1SJ7L 

^ Juunuil of iLtr UtLtnnu Ai rrkmi^ogical veil, iii,* TVg tiMSUrf icnw Vtmttcoh 

and tK Enmptmt book t, r?(16-5lO, 

* Arf^hmAogia^ 


.4 !^eeotul HUrer TmuturaJ't'om IS 

Till? earntigs of the present troasnro are very like examples foimd in Egypt, 
and it may be added that the portion t-ivkeu to Paris contained a pair of bracelets 
of the same shape as tlie two in the British Museum • and in the Chateau d© 
Crol tic ho w respectively: the British Altisenm example, formerly in the posaeBsion 
of C-onnt Tyszkiowtcz, is said to have been ohtnine<i in Cairn. 

The stamps upon the 1)ottora of those silver vessels am almosti certainly 
contml-marks applied by order of the nfiicial or i.i!llc!al$ responsible for nmhi- 
taining the purity of the precioit.s metals used b the industrial aita/ Exactly 
u'lio these persons u’cm is not Vnoa’ii i it may lie that, us in the case of the 
control of money sttuiilards/ they were eparchs, and that a clue may he fiimished 
hy some of the names which occiisioually occm- in the imprctniions. That the 
^tamyis relate to the fpiality of the metal, iiud not to the owTiership of the {tbjeots, 
is shown by the fact that in two kuo^vu pieces of Bj'xantiue silver the completion 
of the work has damaged or distorted the impressions, and is therefoii> siibaetpieut 
to their application. One is the censer b the British Museum,* the other a 
relitpiary fixim the Chei'sonesc witli stamps on tlie inside of the cover,* 

It would appear from a passage in a Byzantiii© text of the iconoclastic 
period published hy Combefis,^ to which Mr, 8mirtioff draws attention, that .silver 
of the finest quality was markeri with five impressioKS; and in fact upon moat 
of the examples of Early ByKantinc silver preserved to us we find thiii number. 
It is never exceeded, though whet© only a smaller number of stamps worn 
available, the total was made up by using one or Other of them more tlian 
once. 

These impressions of stamps arc of considerable mterest on neenunt of the 


■ Xii. 279. 

^ W. Iitf Ck^keaa th pi, lyiL p. 74. Pftm, TLe 

“wiwi aliio fonni^rlj ia tlie Tvic?tkiBwicii collectjnt), 

* The whole tjiTM-tiUnii in disciisBod hj* Mr, Smii'nolf, <]f the Museani eif the ut St. 

Potcralmrg, in the lanruat of the rnijuenet A'/f^hn^logioa,! vui. lii; IVnHjtricIi'au# of ih* 

^ecficNi Jot fJldttieiiJ, anti Weri^SuTjpfait Ari^fuvoto^. book v. pp, Sl 76 ' 5 ll>. 

* As illDHtratcd iifion the momsjr*w«i^ltts. Catalo^r of Eartg t'S^rutibn omd ityiaiititit' 

■ Ivii. pi. ITii. 

f Jsmimofft alwfrr<, 507 . 

i FftVrvm BMwfhfCMT niwciarlum (PaiHw, I 0 + 4 . The rrlatra 

it miwHilfmB trm»iifi>rmAtliia of tm Into ilpyiipdr wp^rtwro* -nn-a^nynn-Di^.'' 


14 J Se£On(f Silrtr Treasmv frotti 

Dames mul nmnograms which they coutaiiK Ou three ont of the five ailvor plates 
(Nos. 1, il, and 4) five impressions are clearly visible; o« the reiimroing two only 
fiur app^r distinctly. Those twonty-two impi-csaions have lieeti produced l*y 
twelve stamps, some of which have been used again. They ore of six forms: 
(1) cruciform, (2) rectangular, (fi) rectangular at the base and arched at the top, 
(4) circalar, (5) oval, and (G) ImxagoimL The cruciform and rectangular foims all 
have a cruciform monogram in the middle, and round the sides or extremities the 
letters of a name; the ai-cbed form has in addition a bust above the mouognim; the 
hexagonal form has a hast and monogram with possibly a sarrounding inscription; 
while the oval and circular types eacli have a bust and name without a monogram. 

The individual impi'cssions seldoiu 
perfect, and to decipher the characters it 
is necessary to collate the exam pics upon 
different objects, a process which has Imeii 
rendcreil more complete and satbsftictory 
by the fact that some also occur on the 
silver dishes taken to Paris, si> tliat ten 
dishes ill all are available iis material for 
comparison. Of the iinpressioDS on the 
Cypms dishes, I possess in addition b* 
notes, rubbings and wax impressions, 
though these still leave me in donbt m to 
one or tivo iettei'S; of tho Paris dishes 1 
have notes only. The general character 
of the stamps are identical with those on 
the Lamp.^acus anil Kyrenia treastires in the British Museum, and ou silver 
vessels in St. Petersburg, Vienna, and iit the Wtiuganoff collect ion, all of which 
have been publisbed. I therefore here illustrate in only a single case a drawing 
of the stamps as they actually appear (fig. 8); the rest are descrilie<l awl 
occompanieil by monugimns which they contain, presented in a schciimtixed form. 




(o) .Monograni : 

Name; +KCK:M(AC). 


[. CrUti/urtn . 


c 



A Second, Siltretr Tr&ngmv ft-otu 


Ih 


<i) Monograms ('A^ttrafftotr?). 

Name : CittlI)NNrO (flismnitwV *Soo Fig. 8ti, 

{Tliia reading begins on tha Wer arm of fehe cruaa.) 


(c) Monograioi (?) 
Name; -OC. 


(</} llmiograiu: (BaaiXtouT). 

Xame: (CT)L'IX(XIC) (SisLiinio><i. 


II, E<^i‘fnt>ifulitr Tyim, 


(c) Mcnwgram i (HpiwXiow f). 

Xapiei +KOM[r^^C (Koinitnajt 



Tig. 11. 

+ 

Fi|«, 1?. 



Tm. 13. 


( ^) Monogi^iiis iIitatKa (PhocBrsI- 
X lime: + llO AwPO C. 


i^-K 

cb 

Fig.li- 


lll, .liTlrCfl 


<Vl 


Moungram, aume ae in (a). 

Xaraet +CXOAAI TIKK’ (oo one 


example appai'ently CXtlAACTfCj^ ScholaatilcoB? 


{h) Monogrmn: (ImeirKim ? or’Arrwi'toM T Cf, monograti^ on ’riWe'' 
Plato U 

Nainot +I»(ANXHt.'). (Fig, lid,) 


Fib- is. 


(t) Monogram, sainfi as in (dj. 
Xame: SchoMOttw, as in (p). 
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.■j Mvei' Trmsui'e frmn €i/pi>s. 


IV, Ofnl 

(fc) llnat. All Binpprort?!, full face, with difidetn and chlanaj s fasteiipd on the risfht 
fihonlder, above wliidi rUes the " toil " of a fibiih or end cf the gBTineiit, 

Same : + A I " /// EPrC. fFijj. S e.] 


V, Ciffiiftir Tyfit'. 

(f) An oiujiertu', beardlosSf wonriti^ tt oblninyfr. hihnln ^vitli three jwadant* Oft 

the ri^ht shoulder. No nmibu». 

Name : + eEOXAPlf-TOC. 

VI. Ilfjrnijmiitl 

fni) Bu-it with nimbus! (details not clear}. 

Monogram! ns in (/') (I’Loii&s). (Fig, 8 i.l 

As to the dLstributioij of tljt stamps among the five dishes, we find that : 

rfiph No. 1 taa h,f, }>, and tn, all the impTtJflsioiis being difierent, 

,, % „ d ftn-iceb f, fl (twioe?). 

>J PJ ^ IJ 

„ ,, 4 ,, n itwicet, t} iiwiccl (part of another stamp indetenuinate). 

jj If 5 If «. *'i ih 

On the Palis )>art. of the treasure, so far as 1 am aware, h c d fh i k and vt 

are not found, the stamps there represented being a ^ ij and I only. 

Of the nmn es given iu full, Thoocliaristoa, Kosmas, Theodores, John, 
Sisinnios, Koraitas, and Soliolastikos nrnv perhaps be regarded as certain. But 
it is to be feared that they furnish uo usefnli historical evidence. Tlieocharistos 
is found in Luscriptious,' the next four names are of too frequent occiirrenee to 
furnish a definite clue, though it may be noted that John and Sisinnins are found 
ou the earlier Kyrenia treasure in the British Museum,* A Souiitas, aeoording h> 
Pape-Benaelcr, is mentioned by Monander Protector as an ambassador to the 
Emperor Justin, A Scholftatikoa was a Comes in a.u, 422; another was a general 
of Jnstiman. TIio name also occurs in stamps irapressefl upon silver liiahes found 

* C> I. Gp TV^ 8644. lUj 9^^74* Tlie first ijiBciiptiDn ib poBsiblr m early ns J[u>tiiiiBn. 

^ the cntalugne pfH*tionii1y tOi where Bemml i‘eff!rence* to ByRuntiee will 

l>i? ffiTtnd. 


A Setond Silver Ts-Eimtre from Ci/pms. 
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in PenUj and vs prolmbl^ in the csaae of a dtaiup on a silver vesE^el from BnkoTrinfls 
now in Vienna. It ia further fnimd in an inscription " 

Among the monograms^ Plioeas i^ certain for / and (Plate I.); John is 
pTohahle for and Theodore for a. 

It will be noticed tltat the natnes Tlieoilore and John aeom to occur both 
in eJCtended imd nvonograniniatio fomis. the former accompanying the monogram 
of Phocasj the latter its own TOonograin. 1 do not feel confident that the 
tnonogram of c is covrecti on account of the apparent duplication of the letter 
Unfortuimtely the impresftioti is dam ago J* 

If b^om the technical point of view this sUvor work from Kyrenia has little 
that is new to teach being similar to other Byssantine plate already mentioned or 
described, its icouographical importanco is perhaps greater than that of any other 
Bv^antine treasure* Viewed on tbe one hand in relation to the doors of Ambrose* 
find on the other to the illuminated Psalters of tbe ninth to the twelfth centuries, 
especially to the aristocratic group (see below), with which it has obviotis 
aftinitiesi it confirms the belief that these Psalters ow'e their classical character 
less to a sudden r^enaissauce in the ninth century Ilian to the steady persistence of 
older artistic traditions. The fact that the same composition is used to illustrate 
the same subject in more than one of these mnniiscripte had already suggested 
that they may nU have ilrarwn upon an inherited scheme of illustration; but 
Intherto there had been wanting the visible Link which should directly cenmect 
tivem across the interveniTig age of Justinian with Early Christian, times. Now 
that the trevnsure has provt^l that in tho sixth century^ there were in circulation 
pictures of the storv of David closely simLlar hi conception to those in favour in 
the tenth ivnd eleventh centuries, we are hitJught a step nearer to the lost early 
Psalters i:if the fifth and fourth, the existence of which inoru than one circum* 
stance had led ns to infer.’* 

Fur tho Nfca.iupR^ h 42 o Ca^kpts la ArcMologiqu^^ St^ Petei-sbtirgT 

pp. 148 atid 157; L, Stophimi, Dw ScJdnugpnfiiUmmg^ etc. pL tl* no. IT j J. Ameth, Jlw 
(tntikfn Ould-Utid eto. Vicaintt Bi-dagr pL iv.; nnd \v\\, IGfi. 

For the iiKSCription, O, I. Q-. IV* 8901. 

^ Tho clftsaical book on ByKiitiUno illumlDated MSS. is Profcaaor do 

ihfnji 'miu^niuTei (PAritf, 188^5) ^ but the nio^t SBCCinct fLcconnt is to 
bii fouttd in tho cknptortl on Byasnntino art by if. Gahoiel Millet In tho ti^w Hiiluim ginSraU fk i'ltrl, 
odited by M. Andi^ Micbd (aee espi^cifl-Hj I PI*. ff.)- stresa in laid upon the 

oDdnrin^ influoaco oxorted by the eiirly illominatod MSS. in tho form of rollflj which muBtliuv-e been 
in oxistouce ufl early ua the fonrt-h eeutnry^ 


VOh* hX* 


D 
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A ScfAntd Sileer Ti rnmn' Vfirru^. 

For though in tht Catacombs, on early aarcophngv at Eheima and Marsevllca, 
and on the fourth-century iroiy cafiket at Brescia, we tiave only two Orpheus-hke 
figures (whicit mttv or maj’’ not be luteiidtjd for David)^ and tlni scene o o g 
Trith GoUath in whole or "in part,* yet on the threahcia of the fifth century the 
doors of St. Ambrose at Milan'' present a connected scries of episodes s and as six 
of the nine subjects there chosen correspond with the senes m the ailyer dis u 
would apy»ear that a regular Darid cycle must luive been already m use. That 
soon After this period the Psalms furnished matter for pictorial illustration we 
may gather from the choice of the jisalm Laudate dimiwtm dr i-udvt for mural 
decoration by Bishop T^eon of Eavenna.* In the intei'esting seriea of fi-escoes at 
Bawit in Ef^pt^ there is also an extensiTo coiTespondence of flubjects IwUi to 
those on the doors and to those on the treasure; while in the case of the ivorv 
casket Til the Kirchorian Miisevim at Romo ‘ the number of socugs has considerably 
increased, and the influence of later ByrJintine iconography has become appai^nt. 
The sii scenes on the irory book cover of the Princess Melisenda in the British 
Hnseuin (see above, [». 7) introduce yet further variations. 

Arguing from these monuments, some of which are of such l■emaTk^lble 
antiquity, we may fairly assume that the same subjects were also rupfodiiced by 
the earliest Christian illuminators!; for manuscripts, from then- portabilit}'', haw 
at all times inspired other hituiches of art, and are as likely to have led the way 
as to have followed in it. There appear thci'efore to be good grounds for 
assnmiiig the existonoe of illuminated Psalters iis early as the fourth ceutiiry,' and 

* A. Goldadunidt, ittalintv, 'iMi; F, 3L £nrati, Btatitneifihfidilia tier eiffflftrwf JitSpii .fffitw? », v. David. 
For the Mitjophagi tiarmwi, dsH orftf Crunnwii, v* pi. .iOi, S and 4^ ap!! pi. S41. 1 

aitd A For Ilia Brescia casket eec B, Gmevena aerie* of iiliDtographs f^Afiau mviVi. No. U, \ entuii, 
Stone drill' arte ItaUona, L tJ90, ard DniruCci. a* etmee, vi. pi. -ti'J. 

h S&e aboTe, p, lOi 

« Agnelliie, idW PoHiifcalU, in Mijrne, PofroJoj^wp Cwrjitr, evi, SIT-S; ew itso F.TFiokholF m 
Ittiptriorium fir H?y4, 

a Publisbrd, ftN M. Millet lifi« kindly reminded me, by Joan ClMat, Le Uomutire et U mero^r 
$Id SaauU, Mlfrnoi'w . , , , Je rhutifvi Fmiijoff d'arehi^ti!ogw orffntate du Cdte, 1904, rii. pK rii. ff. 
Here the Anuintilig, the Introdni-tiou to Saul, ntid the Fight with Goliath are in comnnm with the 
treMuret while David and hi* luMthnn befme .Samari, nnA David Itlaying Iwlora Saul, are in 
comtuon witb tbe Herii-fi on tJn» doors, 

* Sve p- Tills hflEi ct eeriifS of thirteen Rconi«5, oiilj thmr of whirU conMiMtiid 

to ttotii* of the Kyreuia treaenm 

f It has aoniptiMieB Fiern afiRtinied thftt bccaTi&p tio exUtinp' illoiramtfid Oreck Paaher m enrLL'r 


A Sec<^nd Silve^t' Treasure from C^prtie. 

it ifi pTObablt! that these, like sevei-ul of the aorvivitifr illustrated manuitcnpts of 
slightly litter date (for exa-mple, the Vienna Gtinesis* and the t (xles: Rossanen^s ) 
were produced in the SyTO-EgiT>tmn or Anatoltan arristtc province. T e 
influence of such lost books, which were probably in the form, not ^ 
but of toUs, may be tr.iced iu later nuiiiuscriptB not oidy of ByaanUuo but a^o of 
'Western origm. The Aslibuniliam Pentateuch is held to have had an Alexau rme- 
. Jewish model; " the ITtrecht Psalter, with its obvious inheritance of late classical 
forms, is supposed to descontl fi-om a lost Psalter in the style of tlie Jo&hua lot us 
of the Vatican;'' the Joshua i-oUdus itself is thought to have had a prototype 
illmninated in the goHen age of Early Christian art.' Should any sucli car y 
Psalter ever be recovei'ed, it would doubtless be found to offer points of cont^t 
with the carved doors, the Coptio frescoes, and the Kyrema treasure. Meanw e, 
interesting comparisons might be made between particuhtr figures and gmups 
upon die silver dishca and those in the Vienna Genenis, the Joshua roll, and the 
mosaics of St. Maria Maggiorc, all of which arc probably insi>ired by s^l earlier 
series of pictures j though to give such resemblances theii' full value it wo'ild be 
necessary to pubUsh the whole of the treasure, and unfortunately that cannot at 

present be done. , 

It has tdi-cady been indicated that as far as existing Pimlters are eoncernei, 

the aflinitieB of the trenaiu-e lie with the ach-caUed aristocratic group, the re ation 
abip being evident in the case of the sceue of the Anointing as represented on the 
dish In Paris (fig. 3) and in the Psalter in the library of St, Mark at Vomce. 
(Fig. l*J*) The m^imbers of this group^ the most notable example o w uc m 


tlrnn tbit niTitb atntuiy, the poriocl with T?biDh the HurviTing sontw bn^me. tluircif^ie the nfltnkhtm 
of the Paalnia m MSS-that time as iSromething tiew. !3iii:h n view snrels? re^s tiino 

eKcluilyelj upon negfltive ei,nilettoo. (S«& the review of Tikbwen # book cii tlila Psmltwrt m 

Z^hnft, vii. Moreoviir iotefiiihl evlcleoce derived fi^m the dlUfitmUd 

thetnEolvea iwinU, like tbut of ikt5 munamyntft ahoVB dcsurliied, to the oiifitttice of oii e J 

David oyule. Oq tbia subjeot Millet, o# 22*- 

* W, van Hai-tel and FmiLz Wickhoff, IhV iTteiwr iJmesh. (Vienna 
^ Ai HanelaBf, parpiirt'^ Momimwns. fBevlin.) 

« J* Strzj^iWHki, Orwui ojfcv Rfr^n^ lllOlO 

4 H, (Vraiiven, U/o Fdjrltyrs da mttrhtjmU*ri, in jW KTajwfttTwieHJeAfyi, xxi- 

I! di ato^u^ ‘-H i. (\m), 22S. MS. Bhortly U> be published 

in fRcsinulc by thu Vnticwil llhrnryi 
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J Second Silver Treasure from Ctfpras. 


th^ famovis Greek MS. No. 130, in the National Library at Pariu* usually have 
a ImiitL'd imniber of full page miniatnres, illustrating tlie story of DaTiil and 
tlio “Odea” accompanying tlie Psalms, each forming a aoparate composition, 
and devoid of speciid dogmatic significance. With this first group, n'liicb was 



probably prodncetl for the court and the aristocracy, and largely biapiied by 
monumental prototypes,*' is contrasted a second, origiiiatiug iu the monasteries 
at the close of the iconockstie period,' Here the illustration is marginal and 
continuous, aiming at the elucidation of iiarticiilar verses and genarally dhlactic 


* Kindrtd MSS. jiPD the Taticfui Psatter (Pafn/. 381) cnci Barberini. iii. 39. gee J. J. TifclcBHen. 
Dit PaaUrnnuitraiian im ilittelalter, i. 113 Ef t if. Kondakoff. Hittoire dt Vari hymniin. u. 31, 

Gi dfenv, 22H. 

» Tikkancn, w dljoui?, 8 ff, wlio desciibea it a» the •‘mpuftrtic tketiloiriDar'iUnstratbn of the 
Pe&lme. Like KoadokoS Ub irntet it* polemiGol aspei't, ndApM to a popular propitganda, niid it* 
nioao ewuMsetion with ebarch tistarv. Tlie oldest wbitiag Uyiaatino Pealter m this style is tli.i 
known a* tba Clilndoff Psalter, drigiimlly brought from Mount Athos. and now at Muaoow ; it ]iu 
been pablishe*! by Komkkoff, who assigns it to tho ninth uentnty. Otliera of almost chobI antitinitr 
arc Ibo Codex Puimkratc™, still on Monut Athos (Bjwkhans, Dir JCuusf tn den At/>o, 

1891, pp, 177 ff and pi. xTii,.**,i Uapenekr, Pirst voyage to the MonastoHea of Mount Athos. 184S* 
Parts)} ftjid the tireek MJ?!. So. 20, in the Biblioth^iie Kationale. 
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in intention. Altliougli these theological Psaltete are also dearly under late 
classical influence, the retrospective tendej^oj is more conspicuous in the minia- 
turea of the aristocratic group, where the aim of the artist was more esdnsivcly 
aesthetic, and the result often so antiijaa in character aj to suggest a comparison 
with Pompeiian frescoes. And yet, in deriving inspiration from ancient art the 
men who painted them were only obeying au instinct which continued to influence 
SvKantinc artists in all periods down to the latest years of decadence. The 
Kyrenia treasure, possessing such evident affinities with tlieir work, affords further 
evidence of the continuity of clas-sical tradition in tho Eintern Empire, and must 
lie regarded as a vuluahle docnmciit in the history of Bysmutice art. 

The date of tluH Kvreiiia treasure is evidently the same as that of the earlier 
treasure from the same place describeil in ’* and mentioned more than 

once in the course of this paper. That find was agcribed appro.\imafcoly to the 
second half of the sixth century ; and thongh the discovery of a coin of 
Constans U. in the present treasure gives the middle of tho seventh century 
as the latest possible limit, there are many points which go to prove that the 
silver dishes, at any rate, must be older than this coin. There is the .similarity m 
the disposition of W figures and of the architecture with the same featiues on 
the shield of Theodosius; there Is the analogous eharecter of the accessory 
objects beneath the excrgual Ibie, which suggest the treatment of silver dishes 
anterior to the sixth century, such as the disc or shield of \alentiiiiau at 
Genova there is the Roman character of the marriagc-sceue, so like 
that of the'com of Theodosius n. (fig. 1), and bo different from the later 
Byzantine type in which the figure of Oui- Lord is introduced; there is the early 
t3'pe of the auTionncement to David of Saxnuors roeasuge, where the messenger is 
still human, and not, as in after times, ti'STJsformed into an iingel; and filially 
there m the general remidiscence of classical feeling in the treatment and 
grouping of the figures. An examination of details in like manner reveals 
analogies with monnmeuts of a considerably earlier date than that of Constans H. 
The costumes are hardly to Im distinguished fi'om those of the fifth and early 
sixth centuries, and of this the royal costume exemplified in the figure of Saul is 
a fail' criterion. The long chlnmys has the (■fiblkn placed low, and not as usually 

» See llw vBTtoiu exaniiikfl of imitation iiUfitcd bj Tikknuen, (ienetk MoiaikeH »n T>«wfiV. m 

Boctetaiit Scttmtiarum Fewiifcsi* voh ivfi p, 

Vol Ivii. l&U. 

* Odobescap 154. 
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A Serond Silver Tyms^uvefrom Oyjmis. 

in kter times dose to tlie fibnla, wMIe the fihtiln itself is of the type with stmight 
“ tail” which after the sL\th oentury was Tcplaced hj the CTTOolar vaHetjr, The 
king wears a simple diadem or fLUefc not unlike that seen on the Barberini diptych 
and the shield from Kertdi, and \dthont the kfceml pendants formed of strings of 
pearls wldch, beginning in the reign of Justinian, became general from the time 
of Justin II. (Am. ft6b-578)* Bndi points would Indeed count for Httlo if the 
dishes present<?d very careful copies of early designs, but the character of the 
stamps or conti’ol-iiicirks also points to the sitth century^ These are identic-ttil to 
Style will I those of the treasure in the British Musenm, among which there wns a 
Tnonogram of tlie rec^angnlai’' outlme which in genei-al precedes the cTUciform type, 
and seems to die out after the time of Jiisrinian- AT^c i!!OTielnde that the silver 
disliefl are more likely to belong to the sixth century than the seventii^ and 
WGTO it not for a frequent weakness ikid conventionality, a monotony of expression 
and gesture* eloquent of an art which lives by too servile an imitatiioii of piescribeti 
forms* we might think of the first rather than the second half of the contnay- But 
the distance which divides this work from the period of Theodosius is clearly veiy 
considemblej and perhaps it is safer to assign them to the later part of the liM^ntury, 
in which case the gold jewellery found with the silver pkte may wall be contem¬ 
porary. It. miiKt be confessed that within certain limits the dating of caily 
Byzantine works in the minor arts? is often little better than a process of 
divination- 

There is nothing which absolutely proves that any of the objects were 
originaliy made for religious ubes,^ Indeed the worldly character of The jewellery 
is obvious, ivnd tlie decointion of domestic plate with biblical subjects must have 
lieen by no means unnguBJ at a time when CbriEtiadi designs loomt^d so largo alike 
in the major and the miiior arts. Thi: fact that the treasure was found in the 
immediiitu neiglibourhood of a religious house proves little* for secuhir plate was 
some times bequeathed or presented to the church; and again it k quite posaiWa 
that the treasure may have been taken to the monastery in the hope of its proving 
a comparatively eafe place in a time of danger* 


* Tlie only earlj tueasmre of whicli thw c&n predlmtcd wrtli somo uoriiiiiity ia. that ftjniiii 

VaxoT aud ti^w in i\w Cftiro Alti^ntia. (Sttrmcr Ctdidogm d^t 

n^UquCtfr Egyptiennet: KitjitUche Kvmt, by J, Strzygowflki, Xos. 7201 d, (Yiufum* 1904). Tha 
Tjimpsaoua trefisui*© in BHtisb Afu^nm f ntay in part at leaat havo 

hud a religiooB arigm. 
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Tlio placo of manufacture is also uncortaiu, but it is on th.e whole more 
probable that work of thiti character was imported into Cjprus from Sj^ria or 
E^ypt. than made upon the spot. Alexandria and Antioch were both great centres 
of the sLlversruith^s art, and it has already been suggested with refereueo to the 
jowellBrj that one or the other may well liare beou the original home of the 
treasuie. Tu the present state of our knowledge it woxild be rash to be too 
aflSnnative, but there are facts which rather ineliue the balance in favour of Syria. 
Like their neighbours in Siissauhm Persia, the silversmiths of Syria were very 
active during tho period preceding the Aj'ab conqneisi,'* and the preaence on ii disli 
in the earlier Kyrenia treasure in the British Museum of ii figure of St. Sergius, a 
Sill lit eujojiTig' exceptional popiilarity in SyfLi, is n smSiIl point wliicli fluij' not bt? 
witliout ita beariug" npon the general {[uestion. Bui it sboiiIJ. l>fi remembered that 
ContetantluoplD also had its ailversmitbs’ quarter, where the votive shield of 
Juatinian, fouud at. Kertch iu 1891, ia anppoaed to hare beeu miide.'' It is well 
known that the wealth of the iroperial Vestinriiim, or treaaunj-chanjber, hi plate pf 
all kinds was almost fabulous, and the accounts given by the Emperor Coastautino 
PorphyrogonitUH and others show that the sploudcur of fine aervices of silver juid 
gold was always highly appreciuteil at the Court of CouHtantiuople, It is not to 
bo supposed that all the magnificent salvers and other objects of which we read in 
their pages were mamifacturad iu the proinnoes and imported into a metropolis 
incnpablu of providing For its o\vn hminous needs. And it must be remembei'etl 
that sumptuous plate was not by any means confined to the iinjicrial palaces : all 
the wealthy nobles in Coiistantinople were suppUetl in a similar manuer, and the 
accumulated ti’casures of the capital, rich in work of all periods from that of the 
early Koihud Empire downwards, must have contained inTnimeruhle specimens 
produced on the shores of the Golden Horn, 

The objects represented iu fig. 17 are stated to have been found at the same 
time and place as the treasure. They are all of bronze, aud consist of a pricket 
Itiiup-stand with two lamps, and several jugs or ewers. The lamps may bu com- 

* M. SmimofT baa trented (jf tliLs achjent In a paper in tiic J/tiftfn'nli for AnltAnihtj^ 

(pubUtution oi the Irarsfial Archieolcigtrftl Conniiiailon uf St. Puteraburjf, No. si2, iJSWt), Unfnrtw- 
natcly for Eng'lish rcadcra the ardeJs is ’wtittflu in the Knesiau language. 

" Matreialf for RutHan ArehKologyt No. S, 1892. Tyhere thiB shield ia figured aud fully dUcussod. 
t)n the wealth oI silver plate which wua preserved at L'ojiKtuiitiisaphi sm JairfjpufA dot Kunshittor- 
iwfuju &>mmlKngmi (to flfferAoBAsfeat JistWftfiiiK* (Vienna, ISifO): article by U. Gravvea, 
fCiisJcftpjt on# Firano. 
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pared with others from the Chnstian East in Tarious tnuseiunsj* ami are hardly 
likely to be later than the sixth century. 

In conclusion the hope may he expressed that the ultimate poesessors of the 
part of the treasure removed to Faria will make haste to publish a aeries of 
objects of the highest interest to the study of Chi’istian icouo^aphy and to the 
history of the Byzantine minor arta, 

* Biitiah Mtueam. of Earl^ CirtriifUi atul Byatniiiut IF-; Cairo 

MoBtiniD C^talii^e, lU nbove, Hctum Brontt, 



Fig, 17. ohjccti Kyfcnia. {Abonl 
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n.— the Brttifs o/ Sir JIhjA BajiUngs iti EUiiuj Chnrch^ Norfolk, litf Auiert 
H ART fiintRNK, E^.t F.S.A.; with a note by VV. EE. ^jT. Jvjhn HoPE^ Esq,, M.A. 



* 


K<*a mil Mfliy, 1005- 


O.s a casual visit to tlie Fitzwilliam Moseuio on 24tli October, 1004, a aiiiall 
brass, part of a Jarger one, was iinmediatelj recoguised by the writer, from its 
resemblance to its noble confreres, as one of the long missing latten figures in 
the niched series forming the supports of the canopy of the great brass of Sir 
Hugh Hastings, in Elsing church, Norfolk, namely that of Etoger. Lord Grey 
of Buthin. 

On subsetjuently mentioning the invontion to the Director, Dr. James, he, 
with the obliging courtesy wliich distinguishes him, not only caused the brass to 
Im! sent to the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, but, better still, expressed his 
agreement, on the part of tlie syndicate of tlie Museum, tliat the brass should be 
restored to the monument of wdiich it forms so interesting a ^jortion, with the very 
proper proviso that it should be refixed in the position In which it a'as first placed 
more lliaii five centuries and a half ago, a spirit of salvation that will always 
commend itself iu the rooms of this ancient Society. 

It will be convenient now, because it has never bgeii done here lief ore, to 
give a brief description of the brass of Sir Hugh Hastings, the canopy aud the 
attending figuies in its shafts, and short notes of the jiersonages represented in 
this important memorial, {l^late IU.) And it may lie at once premised that the 
description now attempted of the main figure will be general, aud apply in extensive 

VO£. liX. H 
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Tneasnre to the subaidiarj figures also. And altbongli this mommieiit is just retnoTed 
fi’oui the period of the Taried nnd fascinating' armour and military habits of the 
ttme of hidward II., and is a memorial that a casual observer tuiglit dismiss in a 
few seuteucea, it will bo seen upon fuller atmlj that wo Iiutc here, both in the 
principal and in tho minor figures, depictures of armour of which a worthy 
description might mther form the text of a volume, not amal?, than occtipj^ the 
attention for less than an hour, to say uothiug of the teeming lives of the per¬ 
sonages representeih 

Xo one wlio has lieeu in the habit of examining memorials of this kind can 
have much doubt as to the origin of the example now under our hand. It is, 
of course, foreign, possibly Flemish, but more likely French work. Many features 
point to this foi-eign soiiroo. To mention only a few. No English brass ever had 
a six-tasselled ciLshion, and with the exception of that of Sir John Wantoue at 
W imbisli, Essex, of the same date and origin, no othei- brass in England has tlie 
mail represent«l by this particular convention, probably iuteuded for the finer sort 
known as " grains d orge,” which creeps through the fingers like strings of pearls, 
as in the Sinigaglm coat,' or as sand from the seashore. Nor does any Engllali 
brags exhibit a gorget so early, or of this peculiar character. It is true that tho 
Inventory of Louis le Hutin, of mentions “coJeretes** of jaxerant of steel, 

evidently probectionB for the throat, worn under and not over tho mail hood. 
And these may be taken as the oHgiii of the gorget proper, Hastings's example 
is articulated, anil appears, as here, to have been first introduced as a very 
nGcessary anil separate liefeuce, or reinforcement of the camail, itself the natural 
successor of tho hood of mail. In later times the articulated gorget, or gorgereto 
de plates," as in Louis le Hutin'a Inveutory, rose higher, following the form and 
gradually covering and taking the place of the camail. It was attached to the 
bascinet, and extended by degrees until just before 1420, when the camail having 
been reiluced to a gorget or standard of mail, its liottom edge only, with its row 
of free gilded rings, was to be seen, Nearly half a century later the iutroducticu 
of the salade brought tlie barUtre, which for its time did the work of the gorget, 
the latter raappeaving of a dilfereut fihnjie in the early years of the sixteenth 
century, both in mail and plate, later, and in the SLwenteeiith centuiy spreading 

“ TliiB mm) apil lieantifu) tmt of tnail wn» Bho-wn at the Helmet and Hail Exliiliition at the 
n»iiui uf tht, Koya] Am4*«luffical Tnatitute, in IHtiO. and ia iUnstrate.l in Mr. J, Starkie GaUnei'a 
/'onwya Art>u>ur in EnijJaml (Loadoa, ItittS), 1&, fip. 1. 

* CalltH) " liP Hutia," n enww dr §ftt gudu diMinlmtni*, He waa brother of Teabclla, wifo oF 
Edward U., and iwcModud hie father Philip IV., “ Le JJol," aa IjiioiD X., in 13U. 
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over the cheat, flattening, ami dwimiling finflllj to a mere shell-like item, worn up 
to George Ill.’s time in meworinin of the longest lived and most persistent defence 
of the ages of cld’\"alry** 

It is to he noticed that the vizor of the roniided huBcinet could not act as the 
lattener, from his imperfect knowledge of perspective, has shown it- But we hnow 
what he meant* It would have rotated on the pivots at the aides and so protected 
the face. Many a vizor shown in alnliaster effigies could not have actually per¬ 
formed its office on account of the hlock not Ijemg of sufficient depth to allow for 
its projection. Brasses, liko effigies, are only acenrate up to a certain point, out¬ 
standing sculptured details in the latter depending upon the amplitude of the 
stone* The information they afford must he supplemented hy the study of 
iUnrainated manuscripts, for very little annour of the period under consideration 
esists. We have a score of helms and helmets, and a few isolated pieces of plato, 
a conte, a poleyn, a cuff of a gaimtlet-, perchance a fragment of jazerine, or a . 
portion of a camail. All the rest of the fascinating panoplies of which inven¬ 
tories tell ns so much have succumbed to the tooth of time and raziire of 
ohlivion*” 

Hustings wears a gambeson, of which the ends of the sleeves, ijiiilted in 
parallel lines, appear beneath the sleeves of the liaaberk. These latter are 
turned back from the wrists and shown as if lined or Mde with fur, pevluipB 
intendoil for deer skin* They depend, as do the mail mittens of the French royal 
effigies, such as those formerly at St, Denis and in the Dominicans Friary in Paris,*’ 
the hands in these cases liaving lieen passed through holes in the mittens’ palms, 
to lie laced np for use after muneinorial Oriental practice. There are certain 
examples in effi^ea in England; Oervase Alard at Winchclsea is one. Similarly 
the bare hands, though sometinics met with in anneil offices and brasses of this 
period in England (John d’Abemoun, 1325, is an example) arc distinctly French, 
The higher Gallic view being that a man takes off his gauntlets when he raises 
his hands in prayer, just as with us in later times the silent winvior is shown to 

• Already in the first period of tlio Thirty ToArB* War thw gorifot had tost it* humuatiouH. At 
that tinie it wfu, wom under tlir faUin^ taco ijollar, and exiotidod in a pointed form litilf way down 
the ehest and over the buff coat, and so it continued during the Civil Wars. In the time of 
William 111. the widtli had heeu retainod but the point had been ronnde*! off, and tluta it centinoed 
until the abolitiou of the huff coat iu the reign of George. 1. 

” Many of theno are illantrated by Mr. Kiirtich’a own etohinjsa in ArchuiaJtigta (xviii. leC-llW) 
from drawings taken by him before the Givat llevolntiim. and bequeathed U> the Biitirii Mtntonni 
in IdiiS. The original etched capper plates ero in the writer’s poaseasion- 
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iftuove oae of tlieia whoa lio elaspa tlic fiogei's of Ills faitlifiil compnnion in 
iilaLinster on tlie tomba from Chellaaton, Uartshome, or Tutbury. Tliua does 
Tliomas BetiiicLanip in liis effigy at Warivick, died 1^70, ani3 Ralph Green at 
Lowick, North an iptonsUira, died 14111, 

The defeiicea for the arms, arriere nnd avant Ijras, in demi mail and plate, are 
fuuoli the same with 8ir Hngh Hastings as we have them in English montimenta 
of the time. And it is i|uite nanal in mixed armour to arrange the plates and mail 
on the arms alternately w'ithin and without* It is exactly so in the Fitzmlph 
brass at Pebmarsh, Essex, abont 132ti, jiud clearly veiy practical* In the Hastings 
example tlieie is, Ijesides the narrow niidway a. settling or stoatlying hand 

next the wrists, possibly of iron. Ronmlles of imeqnat size protect the armpits 
and the elbows. The shield, exceedingly small, is beautifully diapered, and shows 
H talml of three points as on the skirted jupon. It is of mm occurrence at this 
time on brasses; the latest medieval example that has been noticed.is that of 
William de AJdeburgh, Aldbrough, Yorkshire, the targe or parma of the 

Roman was naturally reintroduced in Bciiaisstmce times, after two centuries' 
disuse of this militarj' attribute. Hastings is shown carrying lua shield high on 
the ai'm, perhaps as n concession by the artist to English enstom; it is fiirther 
saveil by the gigne ns in far earlier days. 

The body of the man is clad in a gai'inent that marks the transition from the 
cyclae, which appears to have been n purely Englisli habit, to the jnpun. There 
were three garmenta. The aitrcote, in early times scanty in the skirt, and 
piacticable compared ndth those of the foiu'teenth century, with their voluminous 
folds* It WB6 on nccoimt of wearing one of the old^fiiahioncd habits that Sir 
John (^handos in 13611 got his legs entangled, quo en passant il s’entoitiUoi on 
son ynirement tpii iHait sur le plus long,” so he stumbled and fell an easy prey to 
the enemy* These disastrous conditions were always to W dreaded when the way 
WHS slippery and horsemon were suddenly called upon, as in the improved tactics, 
to fight on foot* Their legs became involved in the ample rlrapenes, and fchey 
were soon dispatched. The skii'ts in front were therefore cut off, the body was 
tiglitcned, and the cvclas was devised. It had only a short period of use, and 
not many effigies and brasses exhibit it. But the cycles is always associated with 
mixed armour and costume of the most interesting kind. The effigies of Sir 
Gliver Ingham at Ingham and John Lyons at Warkwortli are noted examples, 
and so are specially the brasses of John de Greke and John d’Abemoiui. 

The long dapping back skirt of the cyclas was soon found to l)e quite useless, 
and it was cut off, the body was further drawn in, and the skirted jupon appeared 


On the of Sir Hugh Hasting)* in Elmnj Ckureht iSofnlk:. SVt 

just as we see it worn li>' Sir Hngh Hastings. In the Tonniey Book of tVitxt 



gihinM of arm* of Sit Hugh Hnetingf, tmm hi* braaft iai EMng CtapEh^ Nurfolt, H Hjufur.J 

interesting personage “le Iwn rov Bene d’Anjon" {140f'-143(>) it is stated that 
the surcote “ doit etre sans plis afiu qn'on connait mieux de qnoi sont lea armes," 
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Tills condition is well cfirrisd. out in tli© blftzonrj of Hnstinifs s jnpon, ami it is a 
fairly early example of a brass with its heraldin that position. 

'The sword, of which the pommel is decorated with a smali shield of the 
Hiistings arms, is suspended, without the subsidiary waist strap or rvai/itfuni of 
earlier rimoe, from a ratter na^rrow Iselt* closolj studded with ciioalar and 

lozengy bosses j it is apparently kejit in place by its weight and leyeiage only, 
though one suspecta a supporting hook or loop behind. Such a lielt, like the 
whole of the man's armour, is but a pale reflection of the rick panoplies of the 
oyclas period, aud the belt may Iw contnisted, very much to it« dispraise, with 
thase of Sir .Tohn Lyons at Warkworth, Northamptonshire, 1348, a Bknchfront at 
Alvechurch, Worcestershire, and a G-iflord at Leckliomptoii, (ilouce.stershire. The 
old fashion of carrying the lethal weapon from two points on the scaihbanl lias 
now given way to suapension from a single locket at the mouth of it; and in its 
way this simple system plainly foreshadows the coming and radical change when 
the skirted jupon almost suddenly gives place to the tight jvipon proper, ami 
the weU-known baudric, of wydv the Black Prince's effigy offers snch conspienons 
examples.* 

That the minds of military men were at this precise time much giyeti to 
change is sufficiently shown by the ynriety of Ihe body garment and sword belts 
on the monuments. Styles of course overlapped, and some forward spirits would 
have the newest designs. There wore then no harassing cast-iron " dress regula¬ 
tions" issuing from a mediieval War Office, and many, like Bir Oliver Ingliaro, 
were alert to discard the old and adopt the new; but no doubt the ancient surcote, 
the cyclafi, the skiitecl jupon, and the jupon proper, all appeared on the fields of 
Crecy (1340) and Poitiers (13uC), and mixed aimour, swords, and belts, of whose 
beauty we are now but faintly aware from the inventories, the chroniclers, the 
illuminated manuscripts, and the perishing details of effigies, brightened those 
historic and glorious arenas to an extent that wo could hardly have otherwise 
realised. MTiat a sight it must have been, and how the blooil and the wine must 
have flowed 1 

The thighs of Sir Hugh Hastings are covered with a studded defence, some¬ 
times called jaaerant, the precursor and the reverse of brigantine, and of which 
there are several varieties and different explanations. It need only bo said now 
that the studs are connected with small iron plates under the silk, cloth, or velvet 
fonndatdou, and that the construction of the “ pairs of plates," so often spoken of 

* For the differiflit uaethodB of biigiwnding the sword during tbc Middle Ageit article oii 
“ Sword hj the writer, iltiii. 35^0440. 
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in iTiTBiitorieg of tin? fourteenth century, was mucli tlie same defence for the hotly, 
worn nnder the siircote, and all ware douhlS with canvas. Tho genouill^i'es have 
hi^rh salient and fluted Iwaaea, and are strapped over leather foimilatioiis, to which 
the cnissards and mail chansses are attached by studs. At this point, the dcspoCers 
of a time sabsec^uoDt to 1782 appear, and our dissection comes to an abrupt end, 
but it is supplemented by the rubbing, taken in that year, preserved in the British 
Museum.* From this we know that the Sgure wore mail ebausses, and that the 
feet, resting upon a lion, were itrmed with rowelled spurs. 

Before ([uittlug the paLmmoiuit figure, attention should be called to the 
posture of the body, set or swayed to the dexter side. It is tme that this is not 
the common treatment of the figure in England, and it happens that the brass of 
Sir John Wantone, already spoken of, liaa the same characteristic. But we have 
it also in scalptnre, as in the two statues of ladies in the upper hall of the Vicars 
Choral at Wells, in the fonrteentli*century alabaster figure of the Virgin found 
at Fluwford, in that in the Chapter House at York, and elsewhere, and it 
may perhaps be fairly said tliat these examples are duo to Fi'ench influence. Tlie 
figures of Edward Ill. nud Ralph Tjord Stafford in the supports of the Hastings 
canopv are exaggerated instances, and so was that of Ijanreiice Hastings now 
gone. This convention had great attraction for the glass painters, the ivory 
carvers, and the seal engravers in England, and \vaa not unknown in German 
art. 

With regard to the main canopy, its details are so different from, it is not 
here said inferior to, the work in the side supports, as to suggest a distinct hand. 
The eight attendant figures, certainly not weepers *' in this case, seem to be due 
to at least two engravers, each with his own convention for mail. The brackets 
for the figures representing the Corouatiou of Our Lady are admiiable represen¬ 
tations in refined Gothic seats; the crockets ami the fcnotts are fashioned vdth the 
homed flower, which is not a special French feature, and tho manner of the 
redecmei] soul borne by angels in a napkin (Plate TV.) is common to both 
England and France. St. George in the spandrel carries the well-known oon- 
tinentid heart-shaped shield, perhaps more German than French, and tlie lioUow- 
backed horse appears as a jibber, esousable porhaps under the circumstances of 
what he is expected to face, not an artistic and pictorial dragon, but the same 
thing in another shape, Satan himself. (Plate IV.) This subject may be cou- 

* Add. MR. ;i247S, H. £f (Dudes Cull.), This lias VMXtu well reptiwlnecd by Mr. K. M, Boloe, 
inn. in A Strict of I'tmrteenth CpnlHry Iktutt* »f» 
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trasted witli the adiuirohle galloping figure in the upper spandrel of the canopy of 
the tomb of Aymer ile Valenee in Westroinstcr Abbey. 

Sir Hugh Hastings was elder son of John second Baron H^tingS by his 
second wife Isabel, daughter of Hugh le Despenser the Elder. He was conse¬ 
quently half-uncle of Laurence Hastings, to be spoken of later on. 

He served in founders in 134fli and 1342, and was summoned to parliament 
in the latter year only. Hastings held command again in Flanders in 1343, and 
in the same year was in active military service in Brittany. In 1345 he went 
to Gascony with Lancaster and took part in the operations at Bergerac and 
Auberoche, and in 1346 he formed one of the garrison at the siege of AtguiUon. 
He died in 1347, having married Margery, elder daughter of Sir John Poliot, 
in whose right he acquired estates at Gressinghall, and at Eking, Norfolk, where 
his body lies interred. In Elsing chancel was formerly a slab with this inscrip¬ 
tion : Tis churcli liathe been wrow*t by Howe de Hnstyng and Margaret hys 
wvf.” 

Of more importance in many resjiects than the paramount effigy are the 
subsidiary figures in the supports of the canopy. They stand in pairs in their 
niches against diapered backgrounds, and represent the friends, or so-calletl 
" weepers,” as round the altar tomb of an effigy. Thus we have, reading from 
dexter to sinister, 1. Edward ID..; 11. his second cousin Henry Plantageuet, Earl 
of Lancaster. (Plate V.) Both the king and the earl, relieved liy flowery back- 
groimds, are habite<l alike, the former showing on his jupon ancifinf and 

EntjUnul tpiaiU'rlyj and the latter EwjlanJ trilh a lobet of Fmrtoe. The king tvears 
no sword-belt or scabbard, but carries his naked brand erect, a symbol of sovereign 
power. So does Henry the Lion in his effigy at Brunswick. With the escoption 
of the chaussea being faced, with demi-jambs and soUerets, and the absence of 
roundels and gorget, the costume of these two personages is much the same as 
tluit of the principal figure. The mail of the camnil-Uke gorget of Lancaster is 
of unuRual shso (as we also have it in the fore-arm of the great figure), show’ing 
only four rows where at least twice as many might hnvo been expected. Within 
his left arm Lancaster bears the lance ufith its pennon, and in his hand is tlie helm 
with its mantling, cliapean, and crest, admirable and olt-quoted examples. This 
and the effigy of Lord Grey of Ruthin are the only bare-headed figures, and both 
couutenatict'S have so much individuality that the question of portraiture miglit 
arise. But the Hai'I of Lancaster is shoivn as a man long pa.st middle age, which 
he can hnnlly have been in 1347, having been t>orn in 12Uli j and portraiture in 
brasses is as little to be expected at this time as in effigies; and uuder the circum- 
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stiiiices of the production of this luemon'al there is hardly likely to have hceu an 
exception made, much as one might like to hare it 80 .'* 

Till* jiTory of the UvCs of Henry of Lancaster and. his companious who, 
hcailed by the sovereign, are exhibited «t Elning “ in their Iwbite as .they lived,” 
wroiild he little less than an epitome of the military operations of their age. I 
Lfmeaster, particuliLrly, it must saffice now to sot down tliat lie ivas actively engngei l 
in Hcotland in and commanded the English army in that cuuiitry in 1337, 

ill wliicli year, and in 1338, he also served in FJaiiders. In 1341 he was ugaiu 
captain-general of the army against, the Scots, anil acted as cKpUiln of Atputiiine 
from 1345 to 1347, when he succeeiled his father in his hoiioui'a. In in 

1345, he took Bergerac on the Donlogne by tissauli, ami wa? at the siirreniler of 
Aubevoche. occupied Aignillon. and tlieu harrying away to Picai’dy fought iu the 
division cormnatided hv the Black Prince at t’vccy, August 28th, 1341!. Retnniing 
to Aipiihiiul) he atoruietl Lnsigu/ic ami Poitiers in 13l.tF. Appaink.nl captain of 
Gascony and Poitou in 134VI, he went ihitUer with Hrtl|di Lord Staffoi-d and others, 
and took uieusnres for the defence of tlie jiinvince. Treated Hiike of Lamsister 
in 1351, he was pmminent in further service Imth by sea aiiil land, having the 
conduct of the campaigns both in Normandy and Britanny in 135fi and 1357; 
and this truatied councillor of the king was the cl lie f negotiator of the Peace of 
JJr^Stigiiy in 13bit, rjoneaster died in the foliotviiig year ami was burieil at 
Leicester, He tnarried Isabel, daughter of Henry Lortl Beaumont, and cousin of 
Isabel i|ueeij of Edward IL His ilaughter and heir, Blanche, itmrrieil Jolm of 
Gaunt, and liecumc miecstreiis of the House of Lancaster. 

The next pair, or rather the single figim* No. Ill. on the dexter side, for ite 
pen riant has vanished, stands against a liaekgrouiid diapered . loaenge wise, 'rhi.** 
represents Thomas Beauchamp. Earl f >f Warwick. ( Plate VI.i 

Again, wu Lave much the same military habits a® shown by the nniiti liguix* t 
t.he identical skirticd jupoii with the iii'iiiorial beai’ings ]itiiiti‘d or tx'st.ricted by tlie 
catiioil ami the su'ord belt. The sworil is not visible, but Betmchanip carries a 
lance, often then calletl n glaive, with its peuiiou, in his right hand. In this 
figure the vixorial Ltiacinet is the moiu important item. It is precisely the sauic 
A.S that worn by the opposite and coinputiioii figure now gone, but known to have 
represented Laurence Hastings, No. IV., as well os by Ralph Lor«l Stafford on 
the oinistcr aide of the next [mir, of which tlu* dexter pendant, Le Despetiser, 
No, V., has vanished. 

> 8iHr Puriinitnit* in Monmuciilnl ftoit Aiicit'tvt SiThuoIx uf Stiulptitw in Ehgtnnd 

f PuUard. SK«ter, IfUlfl), by the writer. 
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■J4 Oil of Sir iii (fhuryh^ ^orjuit^ 

TIjoiiios Bern It; Lamp wtts distiugui&bi^il muoTig^ a t;fOWfl of mra of distiiir* 
tioD. He att’endetl the kiiijf^ in his wars in Scotlancl nnd Fmticej Jintl did 
t?L*rvice in l^4(K At Crecy^ in be led the van nuder the Ulnek Princet und 

waiS conspicu:au& with liis ileiwlly hatrtle-axe ten years lator nt l*oitiers. Sueceeding' 
his father ns Ea!-! of Wimrick in 1315 he bnilt the tower of \m castle, cidleil 
CfiDfiar\Sj !Uhl dying m Fi*ance in hiis body wm brought for bitrhd in the 

choir of St. Mary's at Warwick^ of his own huBdiug, under a notable tondi n{ 
idaUister. Thw exhibits thirtyweepers and snstniiis Heanciutiup^s 
showing him chisping the hand of wife Katharine, danghier of Rngi?r 
Moiiiinrr, fim Earl of March, lord of ninny straigholds. 

Of Iieancliami>^s companion figure^ Xo. IV. ^ that of l_jiiirencij Hustings, 
we fortunately know the appeaninee exactly, from the ridibing taken tn 17S2*^ 
It resembled that of the Earl of Warwick in all respects, save that he was sliowii 
in a gurgot .similar to that of the |mraruiiunt figtu*c\ and that rotmdies iippeare<l 
on the left shoulder mid ellx>w. The siircdte was cbiirged with TTiifitings and 
\ alence i[inuterly* an early iuHtanee of tliis dispofiitioii by marshalling. 

Laurence Httiitings siicccciJed his father John, half-brother of Sir Eingh 
Hastings, ils fourth Laixl H:istiTigs and Bergaventiy, in 1325. He sensed twly 
in life with Ldw'urd IIl^ in Flanders, aiul in 13*19 was created. Bari of iVinbrokti, 
as representative of hia great-uncle Ayliuer de Valence, ivlio died in 1324. 

In 134b he w as sunimoned to the Senttisli and accornpiitiied the king 
thither i he took a prominent part in Lmicastcr^s emnpaigiis in At|uituinc amt 
Gascony in 1345, and whs present w'itli hhn iit Bergerac, which he ganrironed, 
Anberoche, autl at Aigidllon, both in its captui'e and during the long siege in 
1346 and 1347. He was engtigctd in the aiege of Calais in the latter year, mid 
dlLxl in 1348. He mm-ried Agnes, daughter of Roger Mortimer* Earl of Mnrch, 
and sifter of Kjatbariuc lii?aucdiauip. A freestone efligy at AbergaTcnnv re|ircsciits 
him wearing a baBcinet with mrc cusped and foliated decorations, and a skirted 
jupon biittoneti dow^n the front. 

Hugh le Despenser the Eider, Earl of Winehcater, married Isabel, tlmighter 
of William Bcanchainp, Earl of Warwick. His sou Hugh, the Younger, espoused 
Eleanor^ daugliter of Gilbert of Clai'c, Eaii of Gloucester, sister and oo-boir of 
(lilbert of ( lare, liis successor. 11 ugh the Ehler was e.xectttcd as a traitor, 
under drcumstmices of shocking barbarity, at Bristol, in 1326. Ungli the 
\ouuger met the like fate at H.ei^fortl in the same years leaving tw^o sous. 

^ It \3 nisi engrored full with iIht on^tnal bj Citj-tcr hi hLn Sp€€tmm* a 

.tnefiffl/ SenipiHr*! tinti PainHti^ (Lmnlurh L 37. 







Oh the Tiffise iff sir Iltujk hi Ohnrch, Nor folk. 

The elder, Hiigfli, Tnurried EliKiiiHCth, dan^htet* nf Willidiu Mirotacntse, first Earl 
of Stdisbiuy, and dying iu Pisbrtmry, witbont issue, t^sts tmder a very 

snniphioiis canopieHl tomb, with nlabaster effigies of himself and Ids irife, beneath 
the statcdv vaults of Tewkesbury, The younger fion, Edwin'd, died in llJ+2, 
leaving a aon, Edward le Despenaer, No. Y,, who, for his close aHSoehitioti with 
the military events of his time, had ji fitting place among the compumoua of 
Hugh Raatings. Edward le Desjmnser's brass was removei] liefore 1782, He 
took part, in many cmnpaigns in France anti was present at the battle of Poitiers 
in lji5b- Ho was summoned to parlitiTnent in 1357, made « LCnight of the fiiarter, 
and died in 1375, having married Eli:eid)eth, danghter of Bartholitmcw Tjord 
Rurghersh tlie Youngt^r * 

Edward le Tlespenser is represented by a imicjut* stone effigy at Tewkesbnr)', 
He is shown kneeling on a enshion, loohing towards the high altar, on tlie top of 
the chapel of the Huly Trinity. He wears a bascinet, camail, and jnpoTi. ivith his 
anus on diapered fields: the whole is ]>ainted to the life. 

We are thus brought to No, the l^afford figure, the Imckgi-ound of 

which is diapered with ciisped cirales enclosing crosses lloiy. {Plate VI.) In 
this inslimoe the biiscinet again has the salient projection on the vi/or’s lower 
edge for raising it or ftu-itening it with a lace to I he cftomil, and in each of tlic 
figures wearing this pecidiarly shajied attnibutc the ekiidcd jnpon and mi veil 
armour repeat, with very slight differences, the costume of the paramount brass. 

Ill the Stafford figure, which also iieni-s a lance, we have the nsiial contineiitfll 
Fashion of the shield carried ou the hip, and this is als<i the caHc with the newly- 
found effigy, No. VH., presently to be spoken of. 

In the memorial of Ealph F,ord Stafford, wc again linve ii very prominent 
personage and highiv tlistinguJshed soldier. The older son of Edmund Lord 
Stafford, he served in Scotland, Flanders, and Brittany, and was continiadly 
aBsiJoiated with the military expeditions of Uenry of Lancaster. Ho was appointed 
seneschal of Aquitaine in 1345, and taking part in Lancaster's campaign in 
Gascony he commanded the attack by water on Bergerac, aHaiated in the relief 
itf Auberoclie, and was pre.sent at the dofenco and surrentler of Aigaillon. llt- 
Foughr at Crecy, arid assisted at the siege and auri'midor of Calais, in 1347. In 
the next year he was created an original Knight of the Qiirter, iiiid in 1351 
advanced to the earldom tjf Stafford. In 1352 he was appointed lientetiant. and 
captain of Atpiitame. He fought at Poitiers in 13fi6, went with the king to 

■ Hib sou Thrunnfl, in Tirtnc bi» dtscunt fwio EIcahoi- ds CJiiro, was tm>ued Karl rtf 
(tkmcpator. 
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•^<5 (hi tJie of Sir Hitgk tn Khintj Chun'Kt Sotfolk, 

Scotlfiiul in tbp KumP ami in was L>no of tbe couiiuissloiiei's who tlrtsw 
up the Treaty of Brcbigny. He b saifl to haTo nguiti -setTeil in Fnmce in libio 
anrl 1367, ami died at bifi eaatle at Tonbridge in 1372, worn out with arduous 
military service. He mniTied ir^t £utlieriiie, daughter of Sir .John Haatang, 
and eecoudlj" Jlargaret, daughter and heir of Hugh Audeley, Earl of Gloucester, 

The rediscovored figtue, Xo. \M1,, fortn* tlio dexter figure of the Iwttoiii [lair, 
the hackgroauds bt^uig trcateil as diapers of aijoai*es with alteniatelj’ suns and a 
^VTvthen design on a field of retl pigjncnt, now hanlly perceptihlc. (Plate YTI.) If 
it eouhl l>e shown that the face of I^an caster is :i [lortrait, peril ups a still stronger 
ea,sf* might be pi'eseiitod Ty the countenance here depicted for that of Roger Lord 
Grey of Ruthin, but for like reasons this mnj ni>t be. He cau hardly have iieen 
forty-five in 1347, and a much older man is shown. Here aLso we have armour 
closely alKefl in character to that of the principal figure. Hut as each of the 
minor lines, already spoken of, presents some slight jioints of difference in its 
arming items, so the effigy tbiit has now l>ocu happily recovered exhibits some 
features not iUustrated liy anotlier. This has, ais its peculiar detail, the collar of 
the gumbe.'ion uhuve the mail collar; and this is a feature of exceedingly rare 
representation, because it is always concealed by the hood, or by the cam ail. As 
in tlio Stafiord and 8t. Ainand figiii'e.s, the aliield lins been let into the bmss, 
but lias long since vanished.* 

Hithorto we have noticed only the sivonl and the lanci‘ as the weapons 
reprosented on this nionuuient. The newly-foiiud figiue Is therefore the mure 
welcome because it gives an example of a itmcli rarer instniment. He leans u]xin 
the poleaxe, often also hnisely called a glaive, and known in Germany as a IV'urf- 
beil, Hncke, Axt (onr own bill, hatchet, axe) and later as a Lange Wiirfhaokc, which 
Tliis instrument strictly is. It recalls the older niartel or horseman's hammer, 
such as we see in tlie baud of the very early Purbeck warrior at Malveni. And 
the poleaxe, like that murderous weaimn the martel, would, in the hands of a 
powerful man, Lave cansed ttntold havoc in breaking up the coats of mail and 
smashing the ijuscineta and the heads within them. Such w'ere the prototypes of 
the bills of the sixteenth oentuTy, and it may be recalled that the bill-men then 
had their special place in the arrfiy, and when the right and dread moment 
arrived, did what was significantly caUed ^’the slalighter of the Iwttle,” He who 
wielded the poleaxe on the fields of France laid an urdnous task, and one is not 
surpriaeil to aco Lord Grey shown as resting fn>in his bloody lulajurs. The axe, 

Tito worv of cotonttiif friars sml not iEnamcl. innerU'd in llir nutnniir dcscHbi.-d lij 

Mr Ho]>r tn tliu Postscript to litis Paper. 
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Oii iht tif l^ii‘ Httijh Tinttliuiji^ )(f K/rfiwjf f'^htn'vhf ^Kurfulk^, 

bn til slioi't liMiiilk'il ill 111 loii^T WRR t'aiTiuil by ImrsemEm iu a. riiip at ilie Radiiie-lHi’sr, 
ami lit li nTig on tlie biiiidric.* So geneni! ivas it* usu? that it might appear sviT- 
pHft iacf linw rarely if. is shown in effigies; but it was not the honoumhlc iiml 
knightly %reapon like ilie swni'cl. 

Roger, first Lord Grey of Ruthin, iva!? yoiingei' son of John de Gwy, second 
I.ord Grey of ATilton, but the eldest by Ids st-corid wife. He cATiie into [HKiseiision 
of Rnthin Tiistle on the death of his father iu 1323, having h heady servei\ in the 
Scottish expedition of 1318. He sat in the piu'liameiir of York in 1322, and wn? 
summoned as Roger de Grey two years Inter. Tn 1331 )ie hud the custody of 
Aberfrai't-'niiy Castle, his wife’s nephew, I .jiiireiice do Hflsrings, l>eing then imder 
age. " In 1341 lie was ugaiu octmpicd in the Scottish wars; in 1343 was uidered 
to proTi’ide men and arms for the king’s service in Franco, and in I34*i crosBcd the 
sen with the king, doubtless ]>jirricipatiug in Laiicttater's Gascony eatnpaigii in that 
year, and exorcising his axe at Ci-ecy in HUG. He died in 1353, having umrried 
Elizalieth, ikiighter of John Hiistiiigs by Isalwl do Valence, Jtiece of Heniy ITl. 
and balf-fiistcr of Sir Iliigli llastiugs. 

The companion figure of Loisi Grey, Yo. VTlb, that of Alumi-ic Lord Saint 
Aiiiaud iTlatc VII.), geuerally habited like the lest, exhibits as featmxifi of spijcml 
interest in hk armour, the *' iron bat,” and the salient plate gorget mneb as with 
tbe main figure, and iti profile like a bavifext.', objects of which probably no other 
birass exhibits parallel instances, Tbe liat, rimmed and ridged, is the far-away 
niicestor of the cabasset and morion of RtmaisSimeo timue. The shield, now gone, 
has been let in to the bra.-ss,’’ 

Almanc ile Saint Amnnd, son of John, second Imron, bad livery of Ids binds m 
1335, .-iiid served in Seotlaml in 133S and in tlie Frc^ncli wars of 1342. l ;U5 (the 
vear of I.an caster’s Gascony campaign) and ra 134ti, the yoai' of Crecy. In 1347 
he was granted £200 a year for his miiitary exertions. He served in Soitland in 
1356, and was appointed justiciai* of Ireliiud in 1357, with a fee of fioOU a year. 
He served agiiiii in France in 13G3, atid was summoned to parliament from 13Ht 
to his death in 1382. His male lino became extinct on the ileatli of Ids sou 
Alutanc In bWS. 

With rt‘giird generally to the distingiilshed parsonages whose effigies stinwiml 

' la rite inwiscaitinn of Sir J. Clmi leEi is tins i-enti'e-pieec of ii Iwiudrie io eoppiu-gilt, 

ikKttrtiti'it wid. leaws in ralicf, »ail li^ving h large Biovttbl.t ring ntbwluid to tlir lower oilge, 
U'illiin A rirek in thu ctnitTD Are die arma nf SasBUA in etuimel. 'n.bt Is pr,-V,«,« rtcmiaa, FtWt 

I3P0. 
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On //le Bravi^ nf Sir lltitjh in EUhuj Cht^rrM^ 

the preiseutmiiiit of Sir Hugh ilivstioga, it Ims been t^een thixi tliiiir namcJi nve iks 
Uousekold wordB from tlm liiijtory of the i^tirring reign of lid ward 111* The 
figures chosen t. 4 > watoJi round uud (lignify the gmve of the soldier tit Elaiug wore 
nut selected at lmplia*?ard^ The king w tlieiie tmtiimlly as Itoad of tlie miHtnry 
forces of the kingdomj “ miglity victiJCs miglity lord^’^ arid the iXfTnaiuing seven 
warriorappear either aj? relatives of TIa stings i such as his lialf-nepl^ert' Lutii'enet! 
and Ills half-bTOther-in-law Jjonl Grey of Kiithiii; or in considenation ol 
having fought witb him in Onifcotiy under Luncaatert as did Laureuoe Ilasthigs 
and Ilulpli Stafford; or in token of tkeir Imving tutcii part in the glorious liattle 
of Crecyj m was the privilege of Liincaster, Beaiichump, Staffoiih Grey of Riithiii, 
iind Saint Aiuand. Le Despenser staads among tlu^ goodly conijiufiy iiot^ as far ns 
cati be judged from what history recordSi on aceoiuit of having participated in 
the a}xtTe*mentioiied military opemtions, but wa a peT‘S<iii of aiieieut lineage and 
great position, and without doubt, al^^o as a friend of the dead Tunn. With regurd 
further to the nhi others, to which the sovereign must \h} udded, as they fought 
in the ** dreadful bannony of war so they iire most appropriiitely sliowu 
usaemblei] round the grave of the fiaendt the relativCt the companion tii 

The aocoinpanying plates are froni photographs taken directly from the brat^E. 
for the Society by Mr, F, Ralph, ^ea., of Dcrsiiigbam, under the kind supermion 
of Mr. E. SI. Beloc, ]nm\, of Kitig's^i Lynn. 


FUST SCRIPT* 


A imtr (/fj of the HnsHn^s Bj/ St. Jouk 

dll the (fccusiun of the reading, on the 11 th of Slay la^it, of Sir. IlarTshomc^s 
paper ou tlie lirtLss of Sir LLngU Hastiogs at Elfiiiig, 1 iiuticed in the Ian tom 
slides whicli iUngtrated it that certain partsi of the shili were dktingniahed. by 
patches of «ome white Buhsiauee, and that portions of the bnifis itself saomed 
filled in with the same msiterial. Sly fii^t thought was that rlie wlnte i^presented 
pieces of paper laid tlown to uBfiiiSt the photogi'apher in focu&siug, but on evatnitia- 
tion of tliv slides 1 foimd that this was not so, hh the win to patcheir? w^iv 
Byrnmetrically arrangeil and clearly parts of tlte original work of the inoTiiiTueni,. 


• iteiiii fltb A|priL IS^OU, 




(hi t.hr Itrnse of Sir itt (.■hmvh, 

Altliiiiig}i I littil niRtlp a luhlnng nf the hi-ufis s<>rae years agn I IilkI not then 
noticeil the Tvhfte additinns, and T lia™ not lieen able to hud any reference to 
tUeiii by 'Writers wVn> liave described tlie brass in detai], even l>j sitcli earefnl 
observers as the Hev. Herbert Haines, the Rev, t'harles BoutelJ, ur the Rev. R. 
^Tanning. I agnin visited Hlsiug Chiireh on the fUltli of August last in lU'der to 
place in the i* •* ect.or’s hiitidB, with the npi>rovai of the director of the Fitzwillianx 
iliisouin, the liitoly JV'CDvened figure of Lord Tlrey of Ruthin, but beyoud verifying 
thu oxistence of tho u hite patches iiiid the fact that they were not inluiil pieces of 
.'ttone I 'was not able to make a further oxjtiiiiuution owing to the brass being 
photographed nt the time for the Society, 

Although recent writers have taken no notiw of the slab certain pecul iarities 
Iwside the style of the biiiss were duly noted by *b>liii Cartor more thim a ccTiinry 
iigo. Jn his desciiption of the mounmeut in his »if .larhoft Smiphtr*' 

frjid Pdhiihttj' lie *^iyH : 

'J’ho are not let iato ilie stane# but nveted down upon it ; atid the whole w:is 

lonnerljr made loyel lij an euamel of vurjouA cnlnuTR^ laid apoii the atone^ eqaiit tu 
liimknesa of the 

All the sbteld&> whieh are Jiow blaek^^ were fenaerlj Ulled with it, and had the djihh 
enamuUed in their proper colours: the EU|^raved Unvt^ on the brasses were likewise filled 
with ft iTi Taricne coloiir^j and the aims thereon ongraTed wore by that meima m their proper 
blazon. On the filleti whereati the inacription was, the ground wa& ted; eume of the red 
enamel fftill rirmafniiig on i»ne flinall pieee now only left. . . . When eiittro and eeametled it 
muHt have oxeeaBiTely beantirnh fur even now in its decay many of its beaniLee remanu 

In another pa^.’^age (p. in lus description of the figure of the Eui l of 

Pembroke, (’aider saya, in referring to an ink nupression taken by the Rev. Sir 
John. Cullnni, bt. and himself in 1781: 

Before the hraBses were dnulteil over with printers ink by Sir Jtthn and me, I oharrveil 
bi one of the engraved liues some thing of n red polour, wLicdi I then thought w&a yrighially 
put there, when the hruases were first laid down, 

I -nent aguiu to exuiuiue the monnnient, emrying n graving tott] with me, when, after 
taking ont the rnmniuB of the printing infc, tmd likewise the dirt 'which had Ijeeu trodden into 
the lliiea during the [^eutiiriee St had !aiu underfoot, I plainly perceived that originaRy the 
engraved lines of the whole hntss work hail been filled with cauipcadtione of various 
.folniirff, ..... 

In the general descriptinn T have observed, that the bTa!;Kcs were not let into, but were 

* Lnnih.ni, 1760, vol, i, 13. 

•* Ctinvfited nn pfrfW 36 as an rrm/wTit to blank.’* 


'W* Oh tht‘ JJr<iss nf iS’ir Hufjli Hustiitijn in El»i>uj ^Jinn'ch, N(yrf(t!l\ 

rivi'ttd dflWTi upub uiid tlmt tlio wliuk* luid foruierly L!lm!u uiudit Ir™! by un t'liujuel 

of TmnuuH colonrs laid upon tlio roiigb Rurfncc of stone, etjuiil to tbo tiiioknewi ftf tin* 
brass, wbioli la barely nijc-eigbth of ftn inrb, 

TliiB onainol bv li’ugtb of fiiinj la now entirely worn nway ntitl gone, having loft flu- 
surface of the stone bare nntl rougb; but, on Fcrnpiiig the side? of tbe brnisa, f eoiibj In pinees 
pereoive that a body of diffei-ent t-olunrH liiiiil Inin agin'iisr tbein, and wliieh imiBi prfibnbiv 
autnewbnt resembled nioflern Fi'€nf?% marbled paper. tboLigli periliips tlie colours irere neitber 
so bright tior v'urinn)^ 

TLat tlie lines of llte brns:* were thi'oiiglu.uiit filleil in with pastei* of eTiaiueJs 
of difienenT tjoloiirs tliore is no dnnljt wluiteH'f'r, but tliut the surface (*F pin* stone 
was eovert'd with eiiatnel is most unlikely. A^ [ was not able nl the tiun- to visit 
Elsing lignin mrself, f sent a tninserijii of Carter’s statement to the rootov. the 
Rev. Henry A. S. Ativood, nskiug him ui Iw kind eiiitugh to examine tin* .stone for 
any possilde traces of the material described, und also to give me his opiujoii as to 
the iiatiu-e of the substance forming the white patches, ilr. Atwood’s reply was 
to the effect (i) that tbe white patches wei'e compo.scd of some kind of ^ihister atnl 
were certainly not stone, (ii) that alllioiigh abmichiTit traces of ooloui-et] t-naTja'l 
were to be found in the cuginved lines of the bniiv*, there wa.-; nothing to show 
that the rottglj surface of the stone hud ever ijecii covered witlj enamel. 

Aa both Tubbings and pbotogniphs of the brass seemed to sliow tluit in the 
angle where the canopy joins JleniT of Liiucwitfr's figuix* there i‘eiiiainetl jmri 
uf the original surface of the brass, 1 again wrote to Mr. Atwood and rt.sked him 
to examine it. tlis reply was as follows: 

V\ itL regartl tu tbv fragtuout where the canopy Joim* the bgiirt* of the Duke ftf 
Lancaster, atd abo an the other aide, I cannot discern enamel, uideBs what I aemJ jjjq in 
packet No. Tl, la aucli In a decayed fcifin. 1 also send you in packet Xo. 1. two pieces H>f 
what appear to be glass., but there ib a portion of the ciiiiopy I hnd on clone inspection i{uiK* 
full of it, [lacked closely together, much cracked, but with u perfectly level surface 
it may be of course comnion glaaa crushed in with the heel at one time or a net hep. 

Of the two packets enclosed by the rector, tlmt numbered U. (jruitniiied 
fragments which were eWdcntly of Purheck marble, nnd that nnmliertHl 1. idece.s 
of what Mr. Atwood bud rightly described ns glaaa. 

The marble is only what 1 expected, but the presence of the gln^s wms 
decidedly startling, for it at once raised the ijuestioii whether the lirasu 
been inlaid with it, since it was most impralmble that the remaining ^ 

tmild be of accidental origin, ^ 

fso important a jniint could lie decided only by another joiimey Elsiiig 
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Tbia I Wiui not oVile to mate until fcis'^o tlaya ago, wbc'ii a carafid examination of 

tlie moiivmwut rlisiclofiGil the following facts; 

First, it is qaito clear tbflt the brass was originally iiilaitl in tlie nsnal nmnnGr, 
and level vvitb tbe snrface, in n slab of PnTbeck marblo- Tlio surface of this is 
now otilirely decayed away, except In the protected angle where the canopy joins 
Henry of l.Rneastcr's figure, and there is no foundation whatever for Uarter’a 
conjediLre that the slab was covered with enamel. In fact, his suggestion that 
such enamel " most probably Homewhat resembled Tandern French tuarbleil paper, 
wbich w't inaptly describes the appeai-ance of some piecc^a of Ihirlmck marble, 
shows that he bad mialakeJi tbe marble itself for his snppoBcd enamel. 

Seeontlly, thtn-e can Ijo no donbt that the white patches are of plaster or 
gesso,' and that this formefl a cement for attaching to the stone pieces of ooloorwl 
glass as part of the decomtion of the brass. Jn the single place where the glass 
remiLins, in tlie lowest piercing of the cvisping of the caiiiopy' on the sinister side, 
it is cleai'ly mnlerhiid by the white cetiient, agtiinst wbich the greeiiisli tint of 
the glass itself shows np tiuito s^mngly. And altbougb the rest of the glass 
decoi-ation Ims long perished the beds for It m e left, and tiny fragment of it can 
be doiocted boj-e and there in the sbani angles of the emsping, Moreover, In 
the lai-ger openings of the canopy, on either side of the St, (tcorge, the points 
of tlie eupps arc all cut nway underneath for the easier instirtioii of the enclosed 
glaring. 

A ref ere nee to the photograph of the slab shows tiiat all the openings of the 
main eanopv w'cw originally filled with the ghiss decoration. 

It is also evident tluit the little Mhiehls, now lost, once liohl by the four low^or 
fignn^R in the canopy shafts w^cro not, as ha^s lieen assumed hitherto, of enamelled 
co]>per, hut of coloured glass. The wdilta cement for fixing this may still 1*0 seen 
beneath the KtafFord and St. Amiind figures, and the holes arc left for the 
(iorresponding patches under Lord Grey’s figure' and the missing one abovo. 
The four upper figures are designed differently. 

With regui-d to the four dctatslied patches of tbe whito cement wbicb show 
idxive the canopy, ihoro can l>e no doubt, notwitbstanding the decayed condition 
of the slab, that they mark the plttces of as muny small slneliis, eudi about 
3 inches long anti 2]^ inchea broad across the top. As there oro no signs or 
remains of rix'ets I'onnd them, tbeae shields were evidently of coloured glass etlged 

In lla* KjmTiflrt!! nfi tbn Qoxter side nf Llni Si. (iBjrgv n pobbiL' is cniljCtbipA iu ibu plnetiir. 

> Tbo l^ole bill nnfsjriiiuiiti'ly bouti tiltel up wilU pi (i'll in <be refliinf? of I ho [Ifrfre. 
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w'itli bnaas, anti fiierl into caGefTWiits cnt for tlieni in Hit? marble by iLt' saino white 
cement as elsewhere. 

A comparbwii of the ])ieaetit state of the Ilivstmgs bmss with the engraving 
of it given by Carter sliuws that the addition of these hitherto nimoticeil sliiehls 
enables ua to recover the whole of the original scheme of the brass, the only points 
wanting being the shape of tho censers held by the angels at the top, and the 
style of the marginal inscriptlou de-seribed by Carter ntid m provokingly cunitted 
in bi.s engraving, \Te of course know nothing of the designs of the glass decora¬ 
tions or of the charges on the four detached shields. 

The Hustings brass at Elsing Las ao long been regardeil as different from nil 
other such memoriEls in Englanil, and as belonging to n class by itself, that the 
aiiditiouid fact of its l>eirig the only known brass doconited with coloured glass 
can but cnhajice its unique iuterest, far ns I am aware the only otlier existing 
brass that may perhaps have been similarly ornamentod is the large figure of 
Margurot de Camoys, of a date rimi 13K), in the nave of Trottou chiireh, Hiissex, 
This has openings out in the dress for the insertion of nine aliielils of arms, all 
now lost. They Imve hitherto been supposed to have been executed iu enamel, 
but it is (juite possible that, like those on the Klsiug bnLSS, they may have lieen of 
coloured glass, I accordingly asked the rector of Tnttton, the Rev, .T, F. ,Ashtoti, 
to be kiud euough to esairtine the slab for any traces of underlying cement, but 
he replies that “ tlie spnees occupied originally by the shields only show the 
surface (apparently) of the atone/’ and that “ there is no sign, so far as we oau 
discover, of unything in the way of glass tnatuel." 

Tlie use of glass, apart from glass mosaic, as a decorative adjunct to orna- 
uienbd sbmework is of course not uaknowu in this (miintry, and it will Kiittico to 
mention the imuek set in Prior Henry of Eastry's canopy over the president’a 
seat in the chapter-house at Christchurch, Ciinterlniry', and the truces of glass 
tleconition on the tomb of Ecliiumd earl of Lancaster (ob, 1290) at We.stmiiiatDr. 
Rut 10 inlay a brass with so fnigile a material is most unusual, and it will be 
iuteroisting to know whether lUiy other iustaiicus imve Ituon noticed, either in tliis 
wuTitry or al.iro^icL 

It rally reumins to udd that all the loose piooes of tho Haatmgs brass, 
iucltiiiing the long-lost figure of Lonl (Ti'cy of Ruthin, and sevcrid fragmeiihs 
in private hands, have now Imujii securely rofispd a(. the ct^st of the Society of 
Antiijiuirics, anil to protect tlic Tnouuincnt from further iiiiiiry, with the Hpproviil 
of I be Executive Coimiuttw^ the slab has been sunk lieJow' tlio piavommit ntid 
covered with oak fiajis level with the ilwr. 


Ill two Marble Si^idpiiire^ and a Mithrtm Relief of the. Roman partod fomtd 
m Lomhnt. By F, HAVEl^FIXLI^T Keq.., M,A., Hon. LL.lKj F.S.A, 


Uoad Bth FubroDi'T, 1006. 


Ruuak London held n speciiii position in the Komnn province of Britain. Planted 
on an cxccUcut Imrljonr and watemt'ay, at the meeting' point of the moat important 
roads, it quickly grew into a ilonrishiiig town. Within fifteen years of the 
Giaudluu invasion it was renowned for its tnnie and thronged with mei'chants uud 
morchandiso. Before long it hecaine tlie centre of the fiscal administration, and 
though it wiis not the capital of the proTince, and seems never tu have even 
attained the rank of a muiiicipalitY, it received in later times the title Angusta, and 
a mint waa set up in it. Its surviving remains fully confirm its reputation. 
London is the one place in onr ishmd which has yielded Boiuan objects of artistic 
merit in real abundiince. In general, the province of Britain, however tijorougbly 
Komanised, appears to have contained little of wealth and luxury, and the finest 
products of Bomun or Romano^provincial art, whether sculpture or glass or 
jewelry, weiv seldom Been in it. So hir as they do occur, they are commonest in 
London. 

Amongst these choicer works of Bomiiii art that have been found in London 
we must certaiidy reckon two pieces of sculpture in foreign niurhlB and an inscribed 
Mithniic monument, which are now in the collection of oui- Follow, Mr. W. Eansom, 
of Hitcliin, and were exhibited by him to the Society on 23nd June, 1905. They 
were bought by him in the latter part of 1889 from the late James Smith, an Fast- 
end dealer in antiquities. Aecoi'ding to Smith, they had just been found in the 
City, near the middle of Walbi'ook, at a depth of 20 or 22 feet, along with 
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potslierds nmf hnit'pins of Romaa character. Hr, Ransom writes to me tHftt lie 
luwl at Tarious times several dealings with Smith, and always considered him 
truthful and straight in the informatinn w'hieh he gave. He adds that, just at Rie 
time when he purchased the objects, deep sewerage work, many yards long, was in 
progjvss in "Walbrook, near Rond Court, and on one occasion ho climbed down into 
it, and at the bottom picked out Roman potsherds, including Samian, and noted 
traces as of an ancient streainbed. This seems to bo, on the whole, satisfactory 
evidence that the objects were fonnd in London and are not recent imports from 
abroad. 

Tlic question may be raised whether this evidence justdfiea us in ascribing the 
three objects to Roman London, It is w’cll known that a Toat nuinber of Roman 
1 ‘emains of all sorts have been imported into EuglaTul by travellers and connois¬ 
seurs, and many of these have been lost, and some even hnried and dug up again. 
Some instances of this fortune are very* strange and striking, and I will cite two or 
three. An inscribed atcle, which was seen at Athens in the seventeenth century, 
was found in the nineteenth century fifteen feet deep in earth under 67, IitCW 
Bond Street in London, A Greek inscription from Smyrna was recovered during 
the construction of the underground District Railway, Another Greek inscription, 
known to have existed in Islington in 1774, was in 1879 rediscovered during 
excavations in Tottenliam Court Road. Still sti'anger, a dedication to the Greek 
Men, preBumably from Asia Minor, was found some years ago deep in the ground 
on wliich a now hotel was being built at Tonbridge. With such cases in mind, 
one might be tempted to point out that two of Mi'. Ransom’s three pieces consist of 
foreign marble, and show an excellence imnsual in Roman Bi-itain. Hence it would 
be easy to conclude that they* were not Romano-British in any sense, but modem 
imports, lost or thrown away, anil by the chimges of fortune buried deep below the 
Citv, I think, liowever, that the available evidenoe is unfavoumble to such a con¬ 
clusion. No reason seems to erist for doubting that the dealer told Mr. Ransom 
the truth, and that the sculptures were discovered in the Walbrook sewerage 
works. If BO, they ivould appear to liave been discovered in a stratum of local 
Roman objects, sncli as potsherda and pins, and they" must be taken as genuine 
local relics of Roman London. 

It is a further qucBtion whether they were discovered together or separately. 
To thia no dednitc answer can l)tf given. The works in which they were found 
extendeil over some little space, and it is conceivable, under the circunuttances, that 
they may belong to one or to two, or even to three distinct origins. 

The pieces have been noticed »everal times in print. I have published the 
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Mithniic inscription in tke MjdiOffneTis Epignvphica' and the Arciissolo^ir.al Jowfiial^ 
and M. Cuiuont hua discusijed all tbnaa and iUn&trut'ed them on a amaU scale in his 
Mysii'rt^o do ilftt/ira." Tlie interest of the pieces is so greatj however, tlint It jnstifles 
the wish of the Society to have a somewhat fuller publication witli hu^er plates, 
ror this purpose I liave, with Mi*. Raiisom's permission, re-esamined them. They 
are as follows. 

(1.) Upper part, including the head, of a bearded figure, reclining in the tn aimer 
nstial bo a sea or river god in ancient art, and Iiaving againat the right aho elder a 
fragment of a reed or rush, probably held in the right hand, now lost. (Plate VI11.) 
The hair of both head and beard is long and fiowing; the locks over the forehead 
are ireated in a manner that a little suggegta horns. The pnpils of the eyes are 
worn, but appear to have been indicated by some not very deep mark. The material 
is white marble with bluiali veins, of foreign origin; height 13 inoheB. The figure 
is explained by M. Cuniout aa that of Occanus. I should pi^efer to consider it a 
river-god, and Professor Percy Gardner agi'ees with me. The water-reed seems 
decisive of the matter, 

(2.) Hcadleiija figure, male, erect, druped from tin* waist downwards in connnoii 
fashion, and also wearing part of a cloak (?) round the neck. In the right hand is 
a itoi&ra held over a burning altar, and a snake seems to encircle the wrist Tlie 
left hand holds np a weU-filled cornucopia against the left shoulder. Near the left 
foot is a veBsel’s prow, and round it conventional indications of waves. (Plate IX.) 
Tlie material ia foreign white marble, the height 20 inches. M. Cuniont, working 
from photographs, took the figure to be female, and explained it os a statuette of 
Fortune. It is, however, unquestionably male, and represents either a Genius or 
Bonus Eventus. Similar figures, with slight variations m the drapery and attri¬ 
butes, occur freely in most parts of the Roman Empire. Often, however, it is 
doubtful whether the piece denotes a Genius of some nnui or town or tlie like or 
the deity Bonus Event os, and in the present case I do not know that it is possible 
to decide. 

These two pieces of marble sculpture are well woitli all attention. Tu their 
artistic exoellenoe they far surpass the average of Romano-British work. The 
river-god, in particular, would take a high place, by whatever standard it were 
judged- The mild dignity which characterisea the face and hejid i-s indicated witli 
real effectiveness. The hair arid beard, though treated somewhat plainly, are easy 
and free from any serious stiffness, and the modelling of the shoulder and bi'east 

•> Vttl. xlTti. (ISSd), 234. 
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bLdw tlif trut sculptor, Tlie piece is, of ooursy, in no Bouae a work o£ extra- 
ordinurj" geiiiua. Bvit it is a very excellent bit of ort. The Bonus ETOutus is 
more eouTentioiial, Yet Uere again the shape of the body is giTen with truth and 
grace; the pose is easy and natiirat; the drapery falls lightly, and the whole, when 
complete, must have been a veiw satisfactory work. Throughout, the subjecte, 
details, and traatmeni of Ixtth pieces belong to the clasaiced world, and, itideed, to 
the Greek I’ather tlian to the Roman or the llimum-prov'ineifd part of it. The head, 
of the rivei'-god is typical and not individvialistic, and the body of Bonus Eveutua, 
Italia 11 deity though he was, may be also considered os sonlptured under Greek 
rather than under sjieciully Roman influeuL'e. In dealing with these two pieces 
we find ourselves therefore outside British or Roman traditions. Nothing in 
them suggests Late Celtic or Romano-British eloments. We cannot even connect 
them with the highly civilised art of north-eastern Gaul which produced tlie 
sculptures of Jgel and Xevimageii. We must go not only to Italy but to that 
part of Roman art which w'as dominated by Greek ideas. Indeed, it is not im¬ 
probable tlmt they may have been wrought in Italy. The marble of which they 
arc composed is not British, and may be Italian, and the excellence of tbeir work* 
mansldp suggests, quite as strongly as the style, thafe tlicir artist was not a Briton 
or a Gaul, but a Greek or on Italian. We may therefore count them among tlie 
objects of ardstic merit that were imported in Roman da.ys into Roman Britain. 
And Tve may suppose them to be not, like much good glass and potteiy, im¬ 
ported from Gaul, but ti'eaaui'cs brought over from the centre of Mcditcrmncan 
civilisation, 

(fi.) The third piece belonging t<i ilr. Raiisi.im is very ilifferent in elniiacter. 
It is a slab of white sandstone, 17 inches high, 211 inches wide, and 3^ inches thick, 
adorned with a representation of the Mitliraic Sacrifice and appropriate ailjimcts, 
and inscrilred with the name of the man wlio sot it up and his roa.son for so doing. 
(Piute X.) The Mithraie Sacrifice is a very good example of the ordinary type, 
well preserved and well executed, buti in no way calling for particular comment. 
It depicts Mltlims stabbing the bull with his right hand w hile he holds its nose with 
his left; below are the nsual dog, snake (broken) and crab, and on eacli side a 
torch-bearer, the cino with his torch ercot and the other with it inverted. Round 
this centnd relief rtms a ciroular bund carved with the signs of the zodiac, also a 
common featnre on Mithraie; mummientB. In the top left-hand comer the 8 iil 
( liroken) is driving up a four-horse cliariot, while in the coiTesponding right hand 
the Moon seems to direct downwards a car drawn by two oxen. At the Ixittom on 
t.liG left is a male beaided bead writh two wings over the forehead, and on the rigiit 
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n aimilar, bnt proljobl^- feimile, liead, iiliso with two ■wings on tlie fotthcaJ nml 
flowing liJiir. Both donbtless, a? M, OuTtiont obwrvfs, symbolifw; the Winds. 
Above nud between the two liiHids is the inscriptiDn, in letters inch high: 

TUIYB fllLVASUB, KKEElTVJi LlStJ. tt. 4VU, VOTVJt aOlTTT. fACTTS AKATSIOJiX, 

" T71|nuii Silvfinuf?, flischarged aolrtier of the Legio ft, Angnata, pava his vow. 
Ho was disehai'gcHl (/{irftw tmt^nina) at ArauBio.” 

The Legio ll. Angnsta, as is well Ioiowd, wag BtationeHl at l^cti Silurtim 
(Caerleon) dni'ing the large]* i)arr of the Roinaxifj-British period, Ulpiua seems to 
have been sent heneo, possibli? as/r*fiw«!abinf« (despsiteb bt'arer), posi^ibly on soitie 
other errand, and happened t<i be at Aj-flPijto (Orange), in the lower Rhone valley, 
perilapB on hi? -way to or from Rome. Here he received news that he had obtained 
his release fivm military service; he then relimied to Biitaiu and set up a moni;i- 
meut in London in thankfulness. Tins, which is in the raaiu liilommBeu’s explana¬ 
tion of the inscription, seems to Ije the right one. Tlit* alternative suggestion that 
faciits Aramione refers to the stone and meiins that the monimieTit was carved at 
tJrange, seems cpigraphicallj far less likely and indeed is luiivUy possible. \V‘o 
should expect, in that view, neither/hr tior nor the masculine gender, and we should 
be hard pnt to find a. [laniUel inscription mentioning tlie place where a relief was 
worked. In these dat'S of goods “ mude in Gommuy," and stamped thus by Englisli 
law, such a notice may seem natural to English readers ; Vmt I donbt if tm example 
can be quoted fom the monun:>ents of itoman epigraphy. The only doubt that 
arises is whether it wfus tlm Emperor or Ulpius who wiw at Arauido when the 
discharge was granted. tJii rliis point I am content to accept the judgment of 
Mommsen in favour of the latter view, 1 do not know that any veiy decisive 
argument can Iw advanced on either side. We Imve, however, Xiu Umbrian 
inscription of a.d. 141 * in which a soldier is recorded aa ha^'ing obtaiticfl hk pro¬ 
motion at Alexandria, where he was i>robnljly stationed. 

The provenance of the .sandstone on which the relief and iiiscriptioiinrt* carvexl 
is imfortunately uiieertmii, Mr. •). Allen llowo, curator uf the .lermvn Street 
Geidogical Museum, writes that “such a Siindstono might have come from the 
Wualtleii area, while, on tlie other hand, a rcx:t which eould not be distingubhed 
from it might readily bo found b the neighbourliood of Orange." It is therefore 
Iiernus.siide to hold that the object was curved at the place where the dischurgx* u as 
I'ticeived by tlie stddier, that is, at Orange, and was then brought t 4 i Britain, It is, 
liowevcr, far simpler to suppose that the block is local stone and the inotiiuiieiit 
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local Siituli work, corveti perliapu in Lonilon itfMjlf. Neitlier the quality of the 
carsTiig nor tho ilctaiLa included in it require ub to iissuroe any hut a BritLdi 
origin. 

The monnnient Uua ti further interest. It is the oidy iLtliraic- monumeiil yet 
discovered in Loudon. This interest is the greater, sinco we con onike soihb rough 
guess at its date and its position in Roman London. lu respect of time, the name 
Ulpivis and the foitus of the letters agree in siiggestiug that the inscription dates 
from the second quarter or middle of the second century. In respect of plnoe, the 
findspot seems significant. That is close to the ancient line of liN alhriiok, and it 
probably represents, at least roughly, the originid situation of the monnnient. 
i^lithmic chapelii were regularly placed beside a spring or stream of water, and the 
Mithneaui which continued Mr. Ransom's relief may well have stood close to the 
'Wnlbrook, 

Lastly, the question arise.s wbetbor the two marble scidptures also belong to 
the Mithi'fEum. As has been already stated, the circumstances of the discovery, so 
far as known to us, do nut necessarily imply any connection between the pieces. 
The internal evidence is equally indecisive, or perhaps it is slightly adverse to the 
connection. Gods of the water and of springs were worshipped by the Mithrmsts, 
though only in a Kuboiilinate position, and a figure of a tiver^god iniglit therefore 
not appear inappropriate. But no clear case occurs where such a figure as tlu? 
one nchw under discussion has Ijeeii foiind in a Mithrmam. 1 can find only two 
instances in all M. C^imont’s Ivsto, anil Ixitli of these are doubtful in the extreme.* 
Of ft Genius or of Bonus Eventus 1 find no instiince, certain or doubtful. It may be 
r:ish to assert that any combination of deities was impossible to Homan ]iolytheism. 
But the combiuation implied in this case seems to be without proper parallel or 
precedent. 

• j. figft. 3-i5, aoo. 


IV.'— JSTcavtiiit.vns m an AngJo-Sttunon Burtal Gtouiul Mitchaut-, Stm'ey, 

Hauulo F. Bidder, ; ttitli Notes on Oraitia ami Bones found there by 
W. L. H. Ddckwoetd, Esq., M.J)., 


Resid 30tli N'ovembpr^ 1905, 


It is proposeil m ibis paper to §pTe aomc aucount of a burial ^roimd of Ibe early 
Aiiglo-Saxon period at Mitcham, at present partially excavated. 

The finds of Anglo-Saxon remains In Surrey have so far been few, and the 
accounta of them meagre. Of those recorded the cemetery opened at Croydon 
during some rood excavations in 1895 is the most important,' It may be noted 
that Croydon is ut the head of a brunch of the Wandle, which river flows close to 
the Mitcham gronnd. There are some points of resemblance between the finds on 
these two sites, although the hnmt remains discovered at Croydon have no counter¬ 
part at Mitcham. 

In 1871 a few Anglo-BoiXon graves were found at Hnckbridge, also on the 
\Fandle, about two miles above Mitcham. Tliey were situated at a point where the 
gja™! TOBe alxjve the surrounding meadows, and there were no surface indications 
t>f the burials, both cbaracteristic features at Mitcham. Further remains were 
discovered in this areti in ISr'l. Cremated burials formed a feature of these 
graves. 

A number of graves were opened in 1871 at Fartliiugdown, near Coulsdon, 
five miles south by west of Croydon. These were dug hi the chalk and marked by 
inoimds, hut otherwise they appear to have been of very similar character to the 

■ Hiese portioilitrB ai'^ takvn ftiom Mr. Reginald Smith'll ntiHJOimt ot Ang'lo-S&KQnsi m Bufrey^ iii 
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Hiidiani graves, both in oriontation, absence of cremataon, and Bcardty of beads 
and other ornaments. They also afforded an esiainple of double burial (two 
skeletons in one grave), several instances of which occur at Mitcliain, 

At Mitcham itself hnnmii remains with a few AngIo>Saxon objects have from 
time to time been discovered while working the gravel pits near Mitcham Station, 
Of these earlier hntls, however, practically all details are wanting. 

The field containing the IjnHal ground now to be descrilwd (fig. 1) is bounded 



1. ^ita of ftn bcririkl groasd w.t \lEt^lLHJii4 Bqmj# 


on one side by the Wandle. This river, which is of considerable! volume, flows 
into the Thames at Wandsworth after a total course of barely eight miles. A 
low-lying stretch of marshy meadow leads from the river to the site of the graves, 
which are situated upon the top of a bank-hko rise of about d feet m the level of 
the siirface and of tlie gravel beneath. 

That it has been posBible to record these finds at idl is due to a lucky accident, 
Rcarly twenty years ago a gravel pit was sunk in. the field by the late Mr. G-- P. 
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Bidder, Q.C., tLo then owner of the Bavenatjnry Park Estate. Tho labourers at 
OT)oe came upon a nuniber of skek'tous; bat thinking tliat (in the words of the 
bailiff) ’^people did not like to hear of such things " they said nothing about the 
matter; and it was only the chance discovery of a human bone by some members 
of Mr, Bidder’s famUy two or three years hiter that led to investigation and 
scientihe exploration. It is certain that the contents of a nnmber of gtaves were 
dispersed. 

Since that time excavation h^ been conducted at intervals by the late Mr. 
Bidder and his family^ with the invaluable assistance and largely under the 
direction of Dr. Garson. In all some seventy-seven graves have been opened 
(sQO plan, Plate XI.)^ and their contents recorded. Some of the bones were 
snbmitted to Dr, Duckworth, of Joaus College, Cambridge, who has kindly 
supplied the results of his careful investigations. 

The remains are found in the rich monld that covers the gravel, at a depth 
from the surface varying from 18 inches to 3 feet. In no case have any signs 
of a coffin been found. In some parts of the ground the skeletons are lying 
upon the gravel; the bones are then usually well pi'cserved. In two cases slight 
excavations have been made in tlie gravel j but as a rale the gravediggera appear 
to have stopped on reaching a hard surface. In one region a chalky spring has 
left large deposits of a calcareous noture; where the bones are in contact with 
these they are much destroyed. There are no traces of any attempt to mark 
the graves by mounds or otherwise. 

Tho bodies are for thu most part well laid out and carefully orientated, with 
the head west. Of the thirty-three last excavated, otdy four were not so placed. 
Of these four one was a woman (north and south), and two were not adult. The 
remaining twenty-nine mostly pointed slightly to the north of true east. The 
direction from head to foot was accurately taken in seventeen cases, and gave an 
average direction of nearly eleven degrees north of tnie east, only three of the 
soventeou pointiug to the south of east. Assuming tliat the cast was taken from 
the |X}sition of the rising sun about the time of interment, the majority of these 
burials took place in the summer. It is suggested that there wouhl be either 
more fighting or (the coimtry being marshy) more disease at that time of year. 

A knife is often found with the skeleton i frequently at the waist, as if carried 
on a holt, Wliera spoar or javelin heads are found, they are mostly on a level 
with the skull on one side or the other. In one case a woman was btiried with a 
spear-head at the knee, pointing to the feet. Only three swords have been found 
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(id each case accompanied Ijt a aliiold*bois&), and one instnuneDt like a eliort sword 
that may bo a gceptre of a rare but recognised type. 

Tlip ornaments recovered consist of eight bronze brooches (including two 
pairs), a bronze buckle, a bronze finger-ringt a few beads (amber and pottery), 
and the fittinga of a belt. Four of the brooches are gilt. A number of iron 
buckles and other objects, a tumbler and vase of glass, and four earthenware jars 
complete the collection. 

Mr. Reginald Smith has discussed these objects in an exhaustive and valuable 
paper," to which referencje should bo made. The complete absence of animal 
motive in the designs leads him to assign the articles to the first half of the fifth 
century. The one buckle (fig, 5) in which animals’ heads occur is borrowed 
from a late Romau form, as is also the ineisod scroll work of the brooches. 





Vif.S. Ctiti brfnnse hrmicK {4,) 



Mr. Reginald Smith considers that the general character of the finds points to 
a West Saxon rather tlian a Kentish origin, ajid is analogous to tlmt of finds in 
the upper Thames Valley. 

A remarkable feature has l>een the presence of a number of stray” skulls, 
if one may so term them. In one case (Ko. 11) a warrior was burie<l ^vith his 
spear beside him and a skull betw'een liis hands. In another case (Ko. 48) a skull 


• Ptorffdingn of the Sotsiefy trf AnHqvariett 2wJ S. irxi. 4-10. 
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was laid across ttc anklss. The uppor half of this sk&lfltou was wanting^ but it 
seeins imprchablu that the sktiU was his own* Posaiblj these heads were trophies 
of war. 

The following is a detailed list of the gi^ves that call for special mention and 
their contents: ‘ 

Xo. 1. Iron 8tTike'a»light and spear-head. 

No. 2. Beads at neck. 

No, 11. Under the left shoulder a cii'oular bronze sancer-brooch, gilt, 1J inch 
in diameter (fig- 2); at the waist an iron buckle. Between the arms of this 
skeleton was a second skull. 



Fig. 5, l]iTiiaii< i|«) 



No. 16. On the right collar bone, a flat bronze brooch l i^incb in diameter, 
with stamped pattern. (Fig, 3.) 

No. 17. Long iron spear on the left aide of headi "stray skull by left knee. 
No. 18. A child. 

No. 19. Speor on right side of head* knife by left arm, “ stray ” ^kiiU hctwecii 
knees. 

No. 24. A knife. 

No. 27. By the left side, a double-edged flat sword, with traces of the 

• A seloutlun of the Krticles found h&n beon pretrtTitad to tho'pni’islmf Mitcham, nnd iu»y be 

■ecD \u thfi Yefltr}' Hull there. 
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wooden scabbartl, pommel leTel witb the shoulder, length 35 inches, greuteat 
breadth If inch. Ch'er tlie head an iron Bliield-boaa of the flat type, with iron 
band-gnp, diameter Cf inches. A speai''-head to the left of the sknll, and a knife 
at the left aide. 

No, 30. An iron ring l;|f inch in duiineter by the left forearm, some pieces 
of iron at the elbow. 

No. 31. Tliis skeleton was bvnied on its face, head to tlie north*wegt. 

No. S4. The head of this skeleton lay on top of tho right ahonlder of 31. 
On the right of the head was a tninbler of pale blue gloss Sf inches in height 
{fig. 4); on the left of the head a Tase of olive-green glass, 2f inches in height 
and 8^ inches in diameter. Some g]as.<i beads were at the neck. 

No, 32. A spear to the right of the head, a knife by the left sirm. 



Flttinj? of ■ )«lt {f.J 


No. 38. A small bronne finger-ring of Roman tj^pe, with a socket as if 
for a stone bctwtjen two small plates j at the right thigh, a bronze buckle {fio-. 5) 
If inch in greatest dimension, paraUol to the hinge. ^ 

No. 42. A long spear to the right of tlie head. This skeleton lay with 
head east and feet west. 

No. 43. A very large knife at the waist on the left side, point to tlie left. 
Direction, 16 degrees north of east." 

Nos. 44 and '15. These two skeletons had been buried in one grave, -t4 on 
top. Tlie lower skeleton was careftdly laid out, feet to the west. At tlie waist 
were four tinned bronze plates, the fittings of a l>elt. (Pig. fi,) Each of these 
plates is about an inch sqnm-e. The two middle ones hove each a small jeivel of rod 
and yellow glass in the centre. At every corner is a stud enchvled by a minute 
bronze ring. A shallow pattern is stampetl round the plates. In the' two side- 
plates (found on the hips) concentric circles take the place of the jewel. The 


• Tbc dipeditm rif tu lipiw.1 to tmi is pren In meb case. The PcfriTiicc !« to true east. 
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I'tg. T. 


BnniM lipjodt. 


belt itself Imd perished, bat its posilaoii was shown by a series of small bronzo 
stalls. 

On the loft collar bone w'as a cnicifonw brooch 2^ inches b length, also of 
bronze, tinned, with a line of shallow stampiug roond the edge. (Fig- 7.) Beliind 
the head was a comb of bone, with large teeth on one side 
and small teeth on the other. 

No. 44 had been boned on its face, the legs being over 
the head and trunk of the lower Bkeleton, A few glass lieads 
were at the neck (including two fine red ones with blue and 
white inlaid pattern), a aniall knife among the ribs, and a 
small iron buckle at the waist. Direction, 11 degrees north 
of east. 

No, 46. A child, a yard north of 45 ; 
orientated. 

No. 43. Skeleton of a man, lower .half 
perfect, upper half represented hv a few ribs and 
Yertebrac. At the waist a small knife. On the 
right thigh a hook-like piece of iron. On the 
ankles a male skull, eyes downwards. Direction, 

! la 24 degrees sooth of east. 

No. 40. The bones were very mach periabetL This periiaps was 
dae to the ezoeptional fact that the gi'ave had been dug down into 
the gravel for about 4 inches. 

By the left side was an iron object like a short sword (fig. 3), 
22f inches in length, thickening towards the point, wliich has been 
classed an a sceptre or badge of office of a type rare but well recog¬ 
nised.* This instrument was pointing towsids tlie feet, the hilt level 
with the waist. At the wnist and on the left thigh were a number of 
iron objects, apparently the fittinga and contents of a belt and pouch. 
Most of these pieces of iron showed traces of cloth adhering to them. 
In the ** pouch" were, among other implomonts, an iron key and 
ring. 

A carious ornament lay between the legs, and appeared to Iinve 
hong down below the knees, (Fig. 9 (i),) It conaistt'd of three 
pairs of bronze rods, each 2 inches in length, wound round with a 
strip of material, and hanging from a small triangular plate of 

‘ See loe- dt (3+ 
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bronze, with eyelet holes for attachment to the garment. These rods were not 
connected, and were perhaps sewn on to the tunteriaL The latter was in seTerai 
layers, including one of a canTas-like 
texture. The pad at the lower end 
suggested a leathern surface. Small 
pieces of iron covered with material 
appeared to have formed side attach* 
meuts. 

Across the left knee was an 
earthenware nm, 6 inches high and 
inches across the month. (Fig. 10.) 

TTliis bowl has a pattern round it of 
parallel lines. It does not appear to 
t>e wheehmado, and consists of a coarse 
grey paste. The sides are relieved by 
six vertical ribs formed by miming the 
finger down the infdde of the howl. 

The liowl contained nothing but nvoold. 

Below the feet was a small bronze rod, somewhat similar to those above 
described, and a small bar of iron with a slit in it. A paii- of iron objects wei'e 
also found (one lying against the left keel bone, across and under 
tiio heel), each consisting of a small iron rod almut 2 inches in 
length, passing through an iron ring and entling in a flattened 
plate. They were possibly the fastenings of a box, though the 
position of one of them suggests a kind of spur. 

Direction: I ti degrees north of east. 

Xo. 50. Very fragmentarr, close to 49, and al.so some 4 inches 
down into the gravel. A pair of spear-houds at the left sliouldor, 
and a large knife at the waist. On the right hip, a graceful bronze 
buckle, 1| inch in length. (Pig. 11.) The skull hml a hole in it of 
the size of a florin. Direction : 4 degrees south of cast. 

O frith of ]!3i|t|||rl.aJ 

Xo. 51. Skeleton, probably female. A small piece of iron xiharifiB. (+,) 
underneath and across the left tldgh bone, closely touching it. Dtrectigu; 2(i 
degrees north of east. 

No. 52. Child. Direction; 24 degrees south of east. 

No. -54. Skeleton of a man. Uonea well preaem'ed, but no trace of a skull. 
Spear at left shoulder. Direction : 23 degrees nortli of east. 

V<n,. f.x. . 1 . 
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No, 74, T'ragmentfl.ry. Dii'eotioB : I ti degrees north of east* 

No. 76. A young perfiou. A usmull knife was at the wai^. on the left.; the 
right lutncl was under the face. Direction; north*ea^t by north. 

No, 76. Fragmentary. Perhaps a woman- Direction : about northeast by 

ea^. 


iVo/e i)H a Coilecfion of Crania and Bme^ fmm Miirhtnn. 

By Dr, W, L. H. DncKwoBTfl. 


jS'em# No. ]. 


Tin reznAins of several skeletons are intemaiugled in this coneetiou, Uy earefnl sorting 1 
have injule oat the following points. 

There are crania, more or less fragmentary, of four mdividiials| pelvic remains of fonr 
individuals^ femora from hve j humeri from five j radii from four; ulnai! from foor; tibiie from 
two* fibiike from one, Thefie re£ult^ may hr tahnlnted thnn^ 


4 individnab. 
individuals. 


Crania from 4 iiiilividnalsH 
Pelve4§ 

Femora 
Humeri 
fCadn 
Ubese 
Tibias 
Fihnlm 


I 5 indivk 

I 4 {ndiYiduals j of which 3 radii and 3 nlnje go together in pairs. 

2 individuals; one pair hdongLag to the fibulBc. 

1 iuElividualh 


The remains belong to persons of tall stature and powerful physique, ranging in 
stature from 1|668 to 1,736 mm. for the males,* They thaa reaomhle the reiriaius attributed to 
Ttutonle invaders of Britain» hut whether Angle or Saxon it ia impossible to $ay. The 
crania are too few to base a very definite statement upoup bnt tho range in form m mthcr 
remarkable; the cranium providing definitely hnioliycephalic proportions has boon pieeed 
together^ and its imperfection, heaides rendering an aceiirate mpasureinent nnattamabloj is 
largely acconntoble for this □nosnalty high figure for tho index (cophalic). OiherwiBe the 
vffltement first made requires no qualification. 'The tall stntaro and the massive character 


^ The equiTaJcata (In feet and inches) of the shortetii and tallest individuals foimd uj> to tho 
prcftent at Mitcham are 4 feet 10^ iot-hes imd 6 foot renjicctivelj. The shortest was a femate. The 
males in Series 1 ran^rc irom 5 feet 5 inches to feet SJ mchos. 
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of the bamefl suggeetn that these are more probably Saxon or Anghan remains than thoae 

of Britiah inliabitantB of the locality tit which they were fopnili. 

Notes on the aeveml apecimeas follow. 

Ciuma 1 

No. 4j700/—A oraniam with the mandible, in good preservation. The individnal was 
probably between 20 and 30 years of age. The flci must remain doubtful, but 
T believe it to lie female. The alcnU is ovoid and mesAticephalic, the face is 
long and narrow, the teeth rather prominent in the inciflcr region but otherwise 
absolutely perfect in form and regularity. The chin is very prominent. With 
this craniom I am inclined to associate the bones marked ? 4,700, which provide 
a probable stature of 1,013 mm. 

Nov -1,701._The calvaria of an individual of about 50 years of ago and of the male sex; the 

mandible ia fragmeutery. The calvaria is broad ( jnst brachycephalic), and so 
was probably the face. The remaining teeth are large and of good quality, 
With thia specimen 1 am inclined to aasociate the limh-hones marked ? 4,701, 
denoting moderate stature (l.tJOS mm.), but great strength and rohnstneaa. 

No. 4,702._^The left half of the cranium and of the face and part of the mandible of a man 

in the prime of life. This ia a loug narrow skull (the estimate of andth is 
almost certainly too grent) of great diraensioufl, and reiBembles specimens 
describud as Anglian in origin. 'ITie face is large and rather tiarmw, with 
prominent jaws. Tlie teeth arc large and of good quality. With this specimen 
I would associate the long femDta, one of which measnrea 491 mm. in length, 
and provides a probable eta taro of about l,r30 mtn. 

No. 4,703.—The calvaria of a man of greater age than the foregoing. It is long and narrow 
with prominent bTOw-ridgea. In type it accords with Nos. 4,700 and 4,702. 
None of the limb-bones, etc. can be definitely associated with it. 

Other pahts ot mjt 

A. —Fragments morked ? 4,700, via. right hunjerns, left radius, ulna, and clavicle. The 

hones are slight and short and prolmhlx female. ITn: clavicle and ulna are stained 
with copper, indicative of hronsc oniamonts. The proportion of forearm to arm is 

not diatlnctiTely femmiiie. 

B. —The fragmemts marked f 4,701. viz. the right and left radius and alna, femur, tltaia, 

and fibula, also the sacrum uud the ossa innominnta. They arc very stout mnssive 
hones, much ridged, and the fumoro are strongly curved, 'rhere is no anggestion of 
rickets. The left radius has been fractured, and repaired naturally, 

C. —A floeram and Innominate bones, apparently of a female. 

ly_'pwc) very long femcra, one (the right) being incomplete. The latter has sustained in 

life u fractnre of the great troobanter, followed by natural repair. 

• The numbers are those of the Cambridge Keglstcr or Cstalognc. 
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^ mdixiftj not assocz&ted with other bones, hns k\ao fnictared durjug tio life 

of tha indiiridqal, and lias bi?ea naturally repaired. In the case of this and Iho other 
fractured radins, shortening^ haja occurred* but not in the case of the fractured 
trochanter (cf, D)* Ko platycnemio tibiff occur. 

Some ineaBurements ure appended. 

MKASnEBjfEirr3. 

Sknlle: 


JCumbiM* , 

‘ 4700 

! 4701 

4702 

4703 

Faeial !tdght 

73 

— 

n 1 — 

Length ^ 

174 

m 

llKl 

192 

Facial breadth 

IIU 


119 

— 

Bi-cadtli ^ 

ia5 

Kil 

pm 


JfjiAal height * 

$2 

— 

34 

— 

Height , 

120 

— 


— i 

1 ffoisal width . 

24 

— 

21 

— 

Circumference 

dU3 


{V44 

! F535 

Maiidibalnr w'idtli , 

9<? 

— 

114 

— 

B«t«i-uaBal length , 

f)0 1 

— 

loo , 

— 

Cepbiilic Index 

77-3 

m 

pee 

72 

Ba^'aJTcolar length 

91 1 

1 

- 1 

! 

100 

— 







Other partfl of the skeleton : 

A, ? 4700 Humeri, H* } L. ii20. Ulna, L,. liadio-hTiincral indeiij 7Q’1+ 

B. ? 4701—Hudina, R, 276. Ulna, L. 2E^4. 

FemnTj H. 434; L. 42R 
Tibia, R. 349 ; L. 

Fibula. H. 336; L. 842, 

Pelv^ic brim—transrerRe diameterp 90, 
conjugate dinnaeterr 122. 
index, 81. 

Sacral length. 100, 

Sucral breadth^ 113, 

Sacral index, 1 13, 

Efltim&ted Btature, 1,OOS, 

(_* Sacrtim, length 100^ breadth 120; indeSpIJO- Peh'ic brim; trans-yerse diarneter, 144- 
D, Femnrp L. 491* 

K Other bones, — Hnmerip R. 330 ; U 312 . 

Kudins, R. 243, 

Ulnfc, B. 202; K. 206, 

Femora, R, 414; L* 443* 

Tibia, K, 350. 

SHcruin, widthj 120, 

In Class B the bones arc not usB^xriated mth one annther. 

Several fragmentary Ijonos were not measured. 
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Sme^ Na. 2. 

A.—Portions of five cmnia. 

Bp—Portions of five mnndLbleaj And one upper jaw. 

C.—Fragmenii of a left scapalnj wtich belonged to a robust adult mde- 


A. CnAi?iA± 

So. L.— Cranium of an adult male^ probably paaL tbe prmw of life, ^'he fridespread eynoatoais 
of the cmniul bones is indicAtire of adirancitig age. On the left puriotal bone h an 
extenaiTO depreaidyn, in the cent re of wbioh the surface of the bone is aDTnewknt 
rougheoed as thougb inflammatioii bad been nhronio. ft m pmctically impossible 
to any whoiher thie depreasion U the result of a wound from which recovery had 
ooonrredj or^ on the other hand^ the fiequel to chronic tnEatortiatioii conaeqnnnt on 
the presence and growth of a won or sohaceone tumontp The right eide of the 
cranium is imperfect owing to damage rocflived during oxhumatioTi. The interior 
of the craiiiLUU is fully synostosed; pncchionian pits arc nnmeroas and large, and 
at the occiput is the curious cndo'Crunial depression associated with peculiar 
hrajn-charaelers.* This is the best preserved crauinm^ From the condition of tbo 
bone the antiquity of the specimen is not judged to be extreme. Hie crauinm is 
like those of the Bomano-British inbubitaiits of this country as represented by 
crania from various localities in the neigidxrarhood of Cambridge^ now in the 
TJnirersitj Anatomical MuKcum. 

MeRSurements i maximum length* 18d ; maxiumm breadthj 143 (?); banai 
heightj 132 ; basi'^nasal lengthy lfS4; basi-alvcolar lengthy 97; cephnlic itidex, 
(?) 7fl'9 ; height uidex* 71 * alveolar index* 93'3* 

So. 2.— This ia an elongated ovoid cranium of an Individual advanced in year?^ and probably 
of the female sex. Tho facial skeleton has been destroyed. In texture this 
specimen resembles No. 1. There are mmu feataresj CBpecially the massive 
occipital toma, flUggestive of a mule afculb hut in view of the age of the individual 
the decision is us given above. SynDatoais of the bones of the cranial vault is 
almost ci^Fmplete, both enduoriLnlally and exocmiiiallyt only the temporal bones 
remaining separate. Along the hinder part of the sagittal auture a band of 
ilaltening is seeUj. and below this there is a protrusion of the occipital ™d of the 
fiknll similar to that seen in many of the Saxon crania from Brandon (now in the 
University collection* and dcscrilved by Dr* C. S. ilyers in the .fotirnnl of 
Anthropolotfijniil for 1896), Thia specimen can thus he e^ily nmtehed 

among the crania of the Saxon period now in the Cambridge cortection. 

Measureuients: length, lS3j breadth, l3Dj cephalic index, 73'8. 

* Cf* Elliott Bmith, Frocti^inrft o/ Bnti^ for Adrancimeut of Seizure, 

Cambridge, 1904. S^ection H, 


^j4 ExmmtmiS in an Burvjf OrouTid at Mitchavif Sun^ejf. 

Ko^ 3. — Ttifi ia ^ uhovate eranlum of an inclividiial ia tlip priiiK* of Hfe> probablT 
of the male aex. The fanial skeleton has been destroyed, fritli tbo esoeption of 
tbe basal bones. Brow ridgOA are not very prorpiaeiit, but tbe occipital bnlgiiig 
iilready noticed as a featarc of Ko^ 3 iw bare very distinct. In general ctaracters 
this specimen agrees with ibe two procedibg esompleSj and is probably of eon* 
tempoTaxipna'^ age and similar provenance. Tbe ebief point of differeace consists 
in tbe greater deveLopment of the frontal region of tlie sknlb CBpecially ue denoteil 
by its breadth, 

MeasbrEtnents: length, 100; breadth, 145; cephalic indcT:, 70 0, 

No. 1.—Tlie frontal bone and left parietal bone of an adult male ibdividnal. The @feat« of 
preservation is sibiitar to that of Nos. li^ 2^ and Oj and tlic praniem seems tii 
have preeooled the same proportiobs, that is, id nioderate (rolatiYc) length* No 
measurements are recorded. 

NOp 4a — 'P art of the binder end of a large (probably male) adnit cmniiim. This fragment 
coiisist^ of the right half of the occipital txnie, with the adjoining part of thr 
right parietal bone, and part of the left parietal hone. In prefter\'atiou thisi 
specimen seems more weathered, and has probably therefore been moire eiposefl 
than the previema examples (i-4 inclusive). 

Nop 5*—Portions of the calvaria of an individual of mature age. Synostosis of the boticf^ 
has been extemdve. The sex is dillicnlt to detomiine, btit appears to have been 
male. This is a much broader craninm than any of the precediag. Otherwise the 
state of preservation resembles that of Nos. 1*4 {indiuaivej. The occipital bulging 
already noted ia very marked in this specinien, and the endocntnial ocdpital 
cerebral fossa on the left side is as marked as in No. 1. 

Measurements ; lengthy 178; breadth, 153 (?); cephalic index, (?) 8l>'0, 

B,—htAKDiar.ES; 

No- 0-—This specimen is in Irwn fragments. It seems to have belonged to Skidl No. 1. Two 
molar teeth have been lost (m^ra t-tiam) on tho right aide, and one on the left Tho 
upper jaw (of No- 1) shows aigns of caries and dental abscesses. 

Nifi. 7.— A mandible with remarkably prominent chin, probably female. Crowding of the 
incisor teeth is noticeable. Tlio niandibte is imperfect^ the right ascending ranine* 
and condyle being abtienti* 

No, 0, — A small Niandible (probably of a female). The molar teeth hnvo snfferod mnrli 
from decay and from alveolar abscesses. It m [iradically onpoesihle to refer thii* 
dflhnitelj to any particular craninm of thla series. The same remark applies to 
the remaining two oxomplos. 

No. —Well-formed inaudible with welbpriFserved teeth of an adult. Most probably thiH ik- 
the jaw belonging to Cranitim No. B. 

No, lU*—Tipper maxilla and right half of the carresponding tnandihlo. These are from ii 
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young itidividual, are well preserved mid iir<> remar^kably well forn^od, with large 
BOtmd teeth. The wisdoiD teeth have only just been oat* Aa regards the slate of 
preijervationj theee specimens are much more perfect than the remainder of the 
mandiblea described* 

C. 't’Hi Scapula. 

This needs no further desoiipticll- 

SflricA No, 3 * 

The present, series comprises remains (more or leas complete and perfect) of fourteen 
human skeletona of varying ages and both sE^Eea, The gencyml appoarancG cGrreeponds vritli 
that of skeleboiis which have been obtained provionslyj as in Series No. I, at Mitclmnip as 
well as thosa discovered locally in cemeteries snppcaed to date from the Saxon period in 
East Anglia^ bat there is same dlMqulLy in doterininiiig hy the idcetetotiB alone the exact 
antiquity of the specimens. The occnmenco atnoTig these skeletons of individnatfl of powerful 
physique and tall stature (one ineasured ff feet and two w&ro over 5 feet S inches) is 
against their identification with the so-called Romaiio-Rririsli inhahitants of this country^ 
On the other hand, the cranial proportions, though on tbe avemge distiiictly dolichocephalic^ 
are remarkably yariodj oonsiderltig the firaall tiombor of tho individuals ropresented- On 
the wholoj however, these may be provisionally described ns AnglcHSnvou remans. The 
cirqumstauces attending iiitermeut will possess great importance as regards cdnhrmation or 
refutation of tho above view. 

The following notea deal with the oatoological features of each skeleton^ whether 
complete ornot^ and tables {I* and of Buch mcaBuremeiiis fiS could be mado are also 
appended. 

(f J Ko. —^TLe hind part ol & large male skull. Tlie individua 1 waa apparently rohnat. The 

mandible ill massive, and bears large well-foriued and well-presmvcd teeth. The 
crauinm is of moan proportions between the dolichocephalic and braeLycephalic 
gronpEi, Its chief oliaract eristic is the tuasaivuness to which allusion has been 
made already. No other part^ of the skeleton accompany this skull. 

No* 48,—The large massive cranium of a man far advaiiceil in year®. Oontal eb&ccsBUS have 
left traces in the jaw, and the remaining molar tooth are mnoh worm Cranial 
synostosis is exteneivc. The skull is chiefly oharacterisod by its great sboj by 
bulging of the occipital region (similnr to that mentioned in the doscriptioos of 
thq Mitcham Scries No, 2)j whilq the face haa a remarkably orthqguathoiLB or 
straight profile. 

Other parts of the fikeleton couflrrn tho view expressed above os to the 
powerful phvalqne of this man. The other remainB comprise portions of the 
sacrum, ossa innominata, and right scapnla; the right astragalus and os cakis 

^ The nionberH by ivhidi the specimmis in this smtin are liidicatad itpo also thos« of tLc gravid 
given ab<>Tc. 
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TOd one lumbar vertebra; both femon^ and tbo nghi humerus^ uItib^ and 

fibnla. Tho femoTtt are platjmerlc- 

Thn atetHTe h estimated at lj677 mnk 

Nq. 51^ Fragmeala of tlie skeleton of an immature individn&l ; the isex ia nneortiiiji, but 
probablj female. No meoaurementa of tke emninm “were obtainftble. The basilar 
suture ifl open and the viadom teeth had not been cut. The other bones of the 
skeleton are for the most part fragmentary, and coniprifln portions of the nglit 
innondiLate bonoj atlas yertebra^ the [femora and tibi^, the right hninurus (with 
a perforated oleeranon fosaa) and radius; and the left £bula| which ia nearly 
perfect, 

1'he bonoB are slight and smalh 
flstimated stature 1/187 mm. 

No. 52. — -Fra|>inentd of the cmnium as well as of the two femora and other Uio1>bones of 
a child of uncertain eex and age. 

No^ 54.—Nu skull accompanies these boneB, which mppear to have formed part of tho 
skeleton of an adult male of powerful physicjuo, ns indicated by the nntstjitiding 
muscular ridges on the lunb-bones. The vortebrse show evidence of osteo- 
arthritia, for the appearance known aa " lipping is obsErved, The left humerus 
bears a welbdeveloped suprtt-condylar spur^ an interesting anotnalyj but of no 
racial aignificance however. The soleal line on the tibioa is particularly prominent. 
The remainfi compriao either the whole or parts erf serenU vortebno^ the aacrtun, 
the ossa innominataj right clavicle^ left scnpulaj right huTiieniSj the radii, nlme, 
femora, tibhe and hhtiliB, right scaphoid (hand} mid unciform, sevoru] plmlanges 
f hand), one metacarpal bane, the left astragal u^ and ob caloia, 

Estimated stature 1,717 mm. 

No^ 55,—The stout tnassiva tibi^ of an adultj probably a unde. 

Estimnied t^tnture l,tkI3 mm. 

No. 57*—Fragraonts of mandible and various bones of an imitiaLure individonL The stoutness 
of the limb-bones suggests the male eoi. The msdooi teeth had not lieoa out* 
Xo measurenientH were possible* The frogment.s comprise portions of the 
nisnclibloj right buuinrus and rad jus, and right and left femora* 

No* 58,—Fragrnentfi of the skeleton of an adult of indeterminate sex, probably female* The 
mandible presents feminine clmractors; on the other hand, the brow-ridges are 
pronounced and prominent to an extent rare m female crania. The limb-bones 
urn slight and thereforo foTninine* The skeleton is reprospntod (ill addition to the 
tikull) by fragments nf the humeri, femora, tibije, aud dbuhe, witli the iiielatiiiml 
bone of tb# (?) left hallux^ 

The olecranon fossa is perforate in eneb huinermL 
The right feronr and tibia are the fitoutest hones* 

Estimated sfcatnro 1,573 mm. 
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Xo. —^rii& Ekull, mandiblei and other ekeletal remains of an inunatiiro individDid, pro¬ 

bably a male* The wiEdani teeib have not bean cat. The othar taetli are large^ 
well formadj and wall preserved. The chin is very promiiiBtit. The aknll h very 
long and narrow^ and has bean probablv deformed by fiattenitig from aide to 
aide. TIiib deformAtiun is almost certainly postbmnoiiAr and due to the prosanre 
of aoiL The limb-honaa are feebly marked j they lack the epiphyaeal ends in 
moat cages. Part^i are thna present of tho left femiir, and of bqtli hamerip tilruH 
and dbaleB. 

Eatimated statnre 1,594 mm. 

Xo^ t51»—The left Fetnar and tibia of an tidolt; the sox la probably male^ as indicated by 
the Etoutness of tho bonea. The femoral shaft henra signs of i n fla m mat] on 
(periostitis]. 

Estimated Gtatnm 1,877 mm, 

Xo, 83^—The skeleton of an adult male^ not far advaiiced in years, alfchongh crania] gynostosia 
is ox tensive ^ but the teeth are not mncli vrom do^n. The skall is moasEve, large 
and roimdodj the face and occiput being imperfect or absent. The mandible ia 
very wido^ The brow ridges nnd ma^toid processes arc particularly largo* The 
Umb-bones bear well-dedned ridges denoting the povrerful bulid gF this man. 
The femora are slightly platymcrie as in so many A Rglo-Saxon ekeletonE. The 
Ixiues comprise llie right femur and both tibim^ 

Estimated siatore Ij722 mm* 

Xo. &4.“Portions of the femora^ tibire^ one libiilaj tight radius^ right mlna, scapnlm, and 
Ekull, with two Itunbar vortobrffip the left hmnnrus and radius, and nne knee-cap 
of an adult female. 

Estimated stature 1,522 mm* 

So. 85.—The femora, tibiae, humeri, nlntCj and left radios of a very tall and muscultir man. 

Estimated stature 1,827 moi* (by far the greatrflfc of these akeletoLia). 

Xo. The left half of the mandible of a child of abont six veara of age. 

(b) Eknletnl remaiTis of a young female. The oraninni is long and narrow, and nt 
ita oocipital end bears distinctively feminine characters; occrpital bulging is ulso 
marked. Some postbumoufl defomiation has occurred^ and this increaees the 
apparent length and narrowties^. The reioaijiLug teeth are largo and well formed. 
The other renwns comprise the left ulna, fomui*^ tibia, and hbnia. 

Estimated stature (b.) 1^535 mm. 
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* Sw footnote on p. li?- 
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V.— Fre-Jtomnn Bronse Votive C^erings from DespeHaperrmt, in the Sierra Morena, 
Spain. Bg HoniCii SAKPAWt, JJsgf., F.S.A. 


Rca.d 8th M&rch, IflOti. 


Bebyibu entering' npon the consideration of tlie subject matter of this paper, I 
would mention that I found some diffieultj in selecting an appropriate title for it. 
It appeared to me that although a geuoralJj' descdptlTe titlet perforce composed 
of several long names stnmg together, or of compound adjectives made up of snch 
words as Greek, Phoenician, and Iberian, would Im more correct, it might, at 
the same time, and without some previous knowledge of the subjects dealt in 
during the course of the paper, prove to be confusing. I hesitated between 
Iberian '* and Pre-Boman.*' I think that " Iberian ** would, in some respects, 
have been a more appropriate title, because Iberian influences, both in a geo¬ 
graphical and an ethnical sense, undoubtedly predominate, not only in the votive 
objects themselves, but also in other expressions of that pluase in art with which 
I am about to deal. “ Iberian " is, however, so often and so loosely employed to 
denote an}* thing and everything that comes from SUtpamti, tliat I finally decided 
upon “ Pre-Roman.’’ It should, however, not bo taken in this instance os the 
chronological definition of a period which ends with the Homan occupation of 
Spain in 200 S.C., because it may, and undoubtedly does, extend into several 
subsequent centuries; but rather as indicating that the influences which pre¬ 
dominated in the inception of the offerings in no way derive from the Romfms, 
and that they aj*e traceable to pre-Eoman times in the Peninsula. 

When 1 bad the privilege of reading a paper before the Society on Roman 
mining operations in Baeticn on the 0th March, 1005, just a year ago, T dealt 
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generally witli that proTince, tlio modem Andaltiaia, and traveraed it from 
north to south, and from east to west. To that province I now return} 
but only to one ftTTni.11 point iu it, to a spot not far from, and to the north of, 
Csstnlo, the Important Carthaginian and Roman city which stood at the head of 
the valley of the Baetis, to a spot which is situated iu the most romantic jiart of 
the Sierra Morena, where a river has cut a deep gorge through the quartzite rocks, 
and Avhere the Spanish brigand of reality, and not only of romance, held sway 
until the middle decades of the lost century. It is near the iSuftu# Cosinloneneie 
in the Ahin'^iHt Afosies of the Romans, and it is known to-day as “ Despcuaperros, 
the litoral rendering of w'hich would be ** flmg-the*dogs-over*the-precipioe. 
Here, about half way np the sonthorn slopes of one of the highest of the moTra- 
tains in this part of the Sierra (it rises 3,000 feet above the level of the sea), 
which is known as the Cerro del Castillo ” (the Castle Hill), and at a point where, 
with a stijep desceut on the one aide, the bare face of the mountain rises sheer 
some 200 fecyt above on the other, there must have been an ancient and much 
revered sanctuaiy or shrine j and it is here that the votive offerings which I 
deal Avitb were found. But in order to reach the spot with the intelUgence 
requisite for tlio proper appreciation of the importance of the finds and thoir 
archmological significance in all its bearings it will be nccessaiy to pass to 
that part of the Peninsula where the blue wavcu of the Mediten^ean lap 
the wcateni shores of the Mare IntcmmUf and where the Iwld adventurorB from 
Greece and Phoenicia first set foot on Iberian soil, and where they subsequently 
occupied and colonized weU-defiucd zones. The Greeks, who began to settle in 
the north at !MassLlia, trended south; while the Phoenicians, who began in the 
south at Gades, trended north. There is no evidence that either nation penetrated 
far Inland (except, perhaps, in the case of the Phoenicians who pushed np the 
valley of the Baetis), but they must both have made their civilising influence 
felt by the Iberians with whom they came into more immediate contact; and 
that they inspired them Avith their ideas iu art and impressed upon them tliat 
degree of culture Avhich is represented by the laiihfid reproduction of the human 
form, and Avhich enables the ongiuator to giv^e expression in the Avorks ho 
produces to the sentiments of respect for religion and truth which inspired 
their inception, there can, I consider, bu no poaaiblo doubt. 

1 have had a map of Iberia (fig. 1) specially prepared for the better undorstand> 
ing of this portion of my paper. It is somewhat of the composite order, as it shows 
not only the Greek and Phoenician Colonies to which J have referred, but also the 
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gc^ographical position of tlio various Iborian or Celtibcrian trib^s^ tho RoHiflTi 
diTiHioTis of tliG country, the principal Roman townSj and the m a i n Roman roads* 
I have marked the names of the Greek oolonies Tvith n double line thus and those 
of the Phoenician colonies vrith a single hatched line thus //////// under the 
names* The Roman names have, in most cases, no direct bearing upon tlie snb* 
ject matter of my paper, but most of tliera will be familiar and easily recogniBed- 



Fi^ 1* dE OmKa. 


Befoi^ considering thn map, however, 1 would mention that the words " Greek ” 
and Phoeuicittii" are used as generic terms and as covering aU Greek Settle- 
ttiente whether founded by Rhodian, Phocoean, or other Greeks, and aR settle- 
Tiients of Syrian origin, whether founded by Phoeniemns or Carthagmians. It 
would be little to my purpose to go closely into the question as to whei^ the 
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Greeks rmd Pli€emcians first settled in Spam, or as to liow far, anil whoug they 
respectively penetrated into oacli other^s teriitorieB- It is quite |K>ssii>le that 
there was a flux and reflux of penetratioTi duritig^ the earlier ceiituincB of their 
occupation' and it is historically probable that the Greeks took adTantagc of 
Tyrian troubles when Tyre was destroyed, in about 585 b.o. to push south as far 
as ilalaga, and that they temporarily founded a settlement (Maenaca) iu T-hut 
neighbourhood. It is also probable that the Carthaginians, after they had 
inflicted a sevurc blow upon Greet prestige and expanaion in the IVlediterraneau 
by their naval victory off Alalia, in Corsica, in 535 occupied the eastern coast 
of Iberia; but be that as it may, the point I desire to call attention to is that 
there was a territory, or perhaps only a district, lying lietween the Greet colonies 
along the north and north-east coasts, and the PhccmciJin colonies on the south 
and south-east coasts, where there appears to have lieen a blending of the 
elements in art of the two nations, and where the indigenous Ilierian population 
absorbed and perpetuated those elements and gnve them expression in the 
statues imd offerings which I am about to consider* The map shows that 
between the Greek colonies of Xarbo ilartius, Rhoda, Emporiae, lluro, Tan'oeo, 
Saguntum and Dianium, and the Pheenician settlements of Gndes, Malaca, Urci 
and Cartagena, there is a place marked Adellum. It is in the district I refer to. 
Bio was a station on the great Roman highway, the Via Augusta, between Cadi^ 
and Rome; it is mentioned in the Antonine Itinerant and it lies close to Yecla, n 
name which will be found in modem maps. In it& near neighbourhood there is a 
low, flat-topjied hill wlilch has become celebrated in archmilogy under the name 
of the (3erro de los Santos/^ or Hill of the Saints,** where a very comsidernblu 
number of statues have been found, to which many of the bron7^e statuettes from 
the sanctuary at Despefiaperroa, the Bite of which is marked alx>ve C^stulo, bear 
a dose analogy. 

< )n the northern brow of the Cerro de los Santos plateau there stood, as the 
plan given in fig^ 2 will show, a temple, or sanetnaiy, fi‘*om which those statoes 
must have proceeded* Ifc was built of large rectangular blocks of fine giiiined 
limestone, some of which measured 7 fefot in length, set without mortar, and bo 
accurately facod that the joints could with difficulty be distinguished. The fi'ont 
of the temple w^is almost duo east, and its dimenidons were (on the outsido of 
the walls, which were about 3 feet 3 inches thick, and conld be quite acctirately 
measured, although there was unfortunately only one course of stone blocks left), 
in length 51 feet, and in width 22 feet 7 inches- A portico, or pj-onam^ 8 feet 
9 inches deep, preceded the tmm or A flight of five steps, also the full 
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widtli of tlie temple, led np to the portico. Two of them, nmch wom in plnees 
bj the footsteps of those who visitod the sanctuary, could be seen in sitti when the 



f Sjf. S. 1'3m of thfl Cnrcv ife lo* Smta*. 


fii'St i^xcavations were carried out in 1871. A double line of wall could l>c tiuc^ 
in parts of the iuteiior of the building, ami it haa been suggestod that it served aa 
a pedestal bench on which the statues were placed. Tlie building was wlmt is 
known as Vietifle in antis, and It belonged to a late aichaic Greek style. T have 
uinde close I'csearch for any reference to the Etiding 
of ai-cliitectural reninlns in connection with tiiB sanc' 
tnary, and I have succeeded in tracing the discovery 
of the two ib'iims of the shaft of a column of sand¬ 
stone, smooth and round and some 13 inches in 
diameter; and of the capital of a column (fig- 3) 
which probably also belongeil to the temple. This 
capital is interesting. Broadly spealdng, it belongs 

to the Tonic order, and it may, I lliint, be taken to show Grseco-riiasniclan 

* Ei ari? ei* (^idnd, i*- 1*^- 
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infliieiice. The peculiar carving of the awfuflitf pointe to an oarlj typo^ aa a similar 
arratigement of volutes and catudis is found on the capital from the Bamhoula Hill 
at Lamoca, where the Phoenician inscriptions and the ear veto gifts discovered 
point to there having been a sanctuary there also« The baud which encircles the 
cap Ixjlow the volnto is of the “ river plant ” or rais de coeur ** pattern," 

The templo was paved with a mosaic composed of slabs in hl&ck and white 
stone; and, perhaps at a later date, with small lozenge-shaped bricks. 

The lustory of the Cerro de los Santos may bo briefly stated. It is mentioned 
nnder that name in the title deeds of the fourteenth century belonging to the 
hhirc^nis of Motealegre, in whose possession it is now; but no reference is made 
to it in the report on the enquiry which Philip II. caused to be made into the 
antiquities existing in Spain in li>75 and in 1579. For centuries it remained 
covered with a dense forest, whieli was twice destroyed by fire and regrew more 
impenetrable than before. The forest was finally cot down in ISSO, when th© 
remains of the temple and its statues were laid bare. Attention w*as first attracted 
to them in 1800, and in 1871 the Spanish Government sent a Comnussion of 
Archaeologists to examine and report upon them. The Commission found the 
ground much disturlied by previous excavators, but they carefiiUy carried out 
their investigations, and Sr. Savii‘6n, one of its members, issued an interesting 
report. The whole ground near the temple, from surface to lied j'oek, which jn 
no place lay very deep, and from the valley to the plateau, was turned over and 
examined, and th© remains of many statues and objects in bronze and in iitio as 
well as some t©rra.>catta vases complete, and a gi*eat number of potsherds wore 
found, together with fragments of teffuUPj of bricks, and of paving tiles. Among the 
smaller objects discovered were tw'o hundred iron lanceheads which lay together in 
the hollow of a rock; ex-votos in bronze and in stone in the form of bulls, cows, and 
horses; parts of weapons; and last, but by no means least, two bronze statuettes 
and fonv fihulM identical with those found at the 8unctuaiy at Despetinpen'os. The 
pottery was varied in texture and colour. A great deal of it was composed of 
shenls from fine, wclh.qliaped vessels of very dark but well-baked clay, similar in 
shape to those seen in the hands of the statues. Some red-colonred ware was 
also found, as well as some .small terra-cotta vases of great delicacy and workman¬ 
ship, some ll»eTian pottery, and a smalJ fragment of ” Sagtmfcino.” No inscriptions 
have come to light, but there is a tradition, founded probably upon fact, that- part 


” I aiTi indebted to Sfr. R, Pln*Tie Spiera, F.S.A., for rnlnnble in dcHcrihing tlua 
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of a largo tablet witb an inacription in wbafc appeatecl to be liatin cbai'actors wae 
discovePL'd. and dostrujcd many yetira ago, 1 can only trace three coins as having 
l>een found on the Ceiro: two of them were small br«>n?,es of Constantine the 
G-reat; tho other was an autonomons middle bronze coin struck at Celsa (Colonia 
Vitrix Julia Lepida) about iS-tl s.c. The greater part of the statuary waa found 
at the foot of the steep slope to the west of the temple, and it appeared to have 
been deliberately thrown down from the height above. Some of the statnea were 
almost perfect, but moat of them were mutilated, or damaged, or destroyed. 
Their variety is great, and they offer in themselves, from the points of view of 
history, of art, and etlmology, a subject for carefid and mteresting study, 
I will not attempt to iiiinutely describe even the principal features of interest 
connected with them, but confine myself to illuBtrating and describing some of 
the best known and the best studied; those which have the closest parentage, 
if T may be allowed the expression, with the bronze statuettes of Despefmperros, 
I would mention, however, tmfore doing so, that when these ataitics wore 
first brought to the notice of contineDtal archaeologists* they miaed much 
sceptimsm and no little criticism, Tho scepticism was born of tlial not 
uncommon predisposition in tliose who do not know’ and in those who have 
never studied Spain to brand all antiquities that arc found in or that come 
from Iliitjfanui as open to suspicion, or false, and it may be passed over. The 
criticism has done good. It has led, during the past tliirty years, to a careful 
study, on the part of many eminent men, of tlie Cerro de los Santos statuary, 
and to the winnowing of the chaff fi'om the grain, and to the firm establish¬ 
ment of the great archoeological value of the discovories to which 1 have just 
referred. It is not in a boasting spirit that I venture the opinion that I 
have utirjuestlonably helped to uphold tho authenticity of a number, and, indeed, 
of the most important of the .statues, and to elucidate many interesting points 
connected with them by saving from dispersiou or destruction the collection of 
bronze offerings dealt with in tide paper. In the statues arc to be found 
all the elements which constitute that phase in art which is peculiar to the 
disincts of Spain with which I deal, and which was the outcome of Gr®oo- 
Phcenician influences iinplanted on a receptive soil; where the peoples with whom 
the more highly civilised invaders came into contact became imbued with the 

» I am sorry tliat 1 ckimoi inclndo Eng^lish archfflol«gifiti* ftmoag thciso wlm have stDiltoJ Ihwe, 
Ijut I do not know of a. alnglo tSnglisk wrluwilogist who bu ever scm. f^refnlly eumitMid. Of 
written of 
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sentiments anil ideas of the master minds, and intuitiTelj evolved that style and 
roetliod m sculpture irliicli became peculiar to tbem and which is sometimes 
known as Bastitanean ” art', from the name of the trilie within whose territory 
its manifestations are almost exclnsively found. .(will, however, call it by the bettor 
known and, I thitilt, more appropriate name of " Pierian.” It may seem that T 
am lalxiuriiig the qnestioii of the Cerro de los Santos discoveries and neglecting 
those of Despeuaperros, but I will only Ulustrate and comment ii{)OU statnes which 
have some analogy witli the Sierra Morena statuettes, and, as I have indicated 
above, the longer way round will be the shorter in the end. 

There are certain features of interest in coimeotion irith the statues which 
it will be useful to mention. A large number of statues, or fragments of statues, 
have been found; over two hundred. The statues of women predominate, and 
they very seldom show signs of workmanship at the back, u peculiarity which has 
been remarked in regard to similar statues which have licen found in Cyprus. 
They were probably placed with the back to a wall. Relatively few statues 
but a large number of heads of men have been found, and they are in almoat 
all cases worked at the back. The statues may roughly be classified into two 
groujis, archaic and classic, bnt by far the larger number belong to the older 
division. I am mdebted to a most learned contributian towards the literature on 
the subject of these statues which has just been published by Bon Jos^ Ramon 
M^lida,“ one of the leading archaeologists in Spain, for some of tire photographs 
and the desciiption of the statues; and for other photographs and much infurtna>> 
tion,*' to M. Pierre Paris's valuable work, jutr VArl et rindmb'ie de PEsjKujjiZ 
Primifire, which should be studied by ail w'ho take an interest in the history of 
art, or in the archieology, cf Spain. 

Pig. 4 represents the head of a statue of a woman, surmounted with a high 
calittJios, or cowl, which covers the Isick of the head and falls over the shoulders. 
The forehead is oclomed with a richly worked ztephaue, or diadem, in metal, 
while a band of a clearly indicated egg^and-tongue pattern, which is usually 
connected with architectural adornment and not the adornment of the head, 
crosses the forehead luid follows the line of the cheeks. The characteristic discs 
or Gar-coveringa, w'hich took the place of ear-rings, can be seen suspended from a 

' Iau ’E/tctnUtiTat tti‘l Crm ht Sanlos, Auntiri^ad, Par Jowf Ramon Metido. 

de Ia ReTifitA de ArehiroK. 'Mndi’id. lOOU. 

^ The itiftiftlR apfiendoil to tie titles nf tie AceotupnnyiQg ilTuatimtioRfi. J. R, M. or P. P, as tio 
cAab may 1», denize that tidy kaec ioeo borntWiMl hnm tie one or tic otici' of tit' work* aboeo 
notud. Litf TUrntluruf, etc. or Eittai sur VArl, etc. 
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decorated coi'd, or Ijaml; tliia in all probability passed over tUe Uead. M. Ldon 
Henzey, of the f.*ooTrG Museum, wlio has devoted ninch careful study to the 
Cerro de los Santos statues, mentions that a similar cowl waa not rare iu the 
nncicnl East before Greek iuflneneu put an end to such extravagant fashions, and 
ho points out that siiuilar head-dresses can Iw seen on terra-cotta statnettes from 
Syria and Rhodes of the sixth century B,C. Artomidorus, who wrote about 100 
H.O., calls attention to the extinordinary head-dresses of the Iberian women, and 



Fiif. 4. af ibe atstm af l wrimnia from tbe Fijj. E. ITcKd of tfao itetPH af m man fKWli tlw? C«Jn: 4^ M 

OeiTO da Viw {l\ I’J Saiiuw. (l\ P.) 


asserts that tliey rolled up thoir hair until it projected like a small column, a foot 
high, from their heads, and that they covered hair and head with a black veil or 
ealyptrn.' 

As to the head of a man shown on fig. 5, I cannot do better than render 
M. Heuzey’s remarks with regawl to it. The work is much more simple than 
in the case of the head of the woman. In spite of the barbarism apparent in the 


* £eri»r el iTArchiohffit Chi»*ttal« (1*^1111!, 1891), ii. hi- 10^, “Stfttuos 

E4<]>n^o1i)!4 do Stylo CiTMQ-Ph.^cion ((jacation d’Antheniicite)/' par Lkmu Hraiiy. 
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e£6CUtiou, thu liead recalls the fine Greek sculpture of the fifth and fourth 
century b.c. The locks of hair, which aiv* short and niimerous, are rendered in 
the metrical and decorative style in accordance with ancient, orientid practice. It 
bears, in short, the inimitable stamp of a high art and suffices to demonatnite anil 
proclaim that there existed among the Iberian populations an ancient local sculp¬ 
ture which was evolved from both Greek and Asiatic associations, as was the case 
among the Etniscims and in Cyprus; hnt it had an aspect of ita own which 



^1 fgauJe frtnb Cetto 1m ISuiixb. (J. IL It) 


saved it fi-om being confounded with any other/’* The two heads in fig. fi 
in many respects are similar to the one in fig. 4, and call for but little remark. 
They have a similar row of ovolos '* around the head, as may be seen in the 
figure to the right. Some doubt has lieen expressed as to whether these were 
merely ornamental or whether they were intended to show imduilating tresses of 
hair, such as they are represented in Greek ai^haic works, by a rendering borrowed 
from Ghaldo-Assyrian art. That they ara tresses of hair, there can he no doubt. 


Op. eit. 107. 
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JTig. 7 shows three male heads- I have just referred to the treatment of the 
hair and need not do so again- I wonld, however, csaD paiiicidar attention to the 
head on the left, which has a single imdnlating tress falling from under the head¬ 
dress along the neck and behind the ear. There should be a corresponding tress 
on the other side. The head is covered with a ctose-fitting cap or helmet, the 
liorder of which is thickened at the back so as to form a projecting band or 
roll. Both these peculiarities are clearly' defined In the Despeuaperros statuettes. 
The strongly^ marked physiognomY of the subject, too, finds its analogy in the 
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heads of some of those statuettes, alt hough in a ruder and less artistic form. 
Sefior Melida says of this head that the style is distinctly oriental and alUed 
to the Cypriote, and that he considers it as an example of one of the earlier and 
better scidptnres, executed in ll>ena, but under the direct influence of oriental 
art.* There is a further peculiarity in oounectiou with the first and third 
heads in fig. 7, that they both wear car ornaments. In the ease of tlie head 
to the left they u]>])ear to be suspended from the ears; in that on the right they 
traverse the lobe. Pliny states that it was an oriental fashion for men as well as 


Lai EtfiJiuraM <f<<I Cerra d( tot SaiOoe, 60. 
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women to wear ear-rings, ainl tte pnictice was common among the Feraians, 
tlie Babylomans, the Lybiaus, and the Carthaginians, while among the Gi'ouk 
and Boiuan ear-rings were only woni by females. 

Fig, 8 shows a full length statue from the Cerm with a high conical 
headdress, which appears to be covered with a cowl or capuchin, bidiug every¬ 
thing hut the face, aud falling in mathematically regular 
and symmetrical folds to the waist, lake all the statues 
of woman found at the Cerro de loa 8ant<is, the votary 
holds the liltatioii cup with both barn!3 just below the 
breast. Til is same conical headdress is represented in 
almost every imaginable form iu the ex-votos from Dee- 
pehaperros. (Plate XV.) 

T now come to the most interesting and beautifid of 
all the atatnej! found at the Ferro do los Santos, ‘*tho pearl 
of the collection.”* (Fig. 9.) The total height of the 
statue, with the pedestal, is (1*35 m.) 4 feet 5 inches, and 
ndthout the pedestal (1*15 m.) 3 feet ft inches. There is a 
copious literature with regaled to this statue, in which 
eveiy feature and every detail has l>e«Ti critically and 
BcientificaJly examined. I will not refer to it now, but a 
short description of the statne, drawn from Scfior Melida's 
recent and valliable work, will not be thronni away. 
Generally specikiug, this fine statne, in the qoict dignity 
of the features, in the richly ornamented headdress, in 
the adornments that fall thickly from both sides of it and 
which support tho elaborate ear-discs, in the arrangement 
FiB.s. ^hu. af iiromda'^ of the cloak, in the attitude 

of the hands aud the.form of the cap, convincingly reflect 
the religions Beutiment and tho artistic feeling and method.s 
that inspired the sculptor who produced this chef d'mivrt*, and of the culture of 
tho people who fretiuentod and made offerings at the sanctuaiy. The elaliorate 
stephand recalls those of tho women of Rhodes and of Cyprus. The T-aliaped 
fibula which closes the tunic at the neck corresponds to nn identical form of 
brooch which has been found at many points of the lljerian Penin.'nila. Thu 
ooatume in its is Greek, but with peculiarities which impail; to it a sort of 
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orieut^ coloui'iug. The sym¬ 
metrical an'itiigement of the 
drapery is porely Greek in 
origin, and goes back to the 
beginniTig of the fifth century 
Iwfore oar era, and recalls in 
some of ita details the Ht-i'a of 
Samos in the in h seam at the 
Louvre. The symmetrical folds 
of the mantle, or veil, are in 
conformity with archaic Greek 
precedents, but M. Heu/ey,* who 
has most carefully studied the 
statue, expiusses the opinion that 
the glands which terminate the 
comers, as well as the brooch to 
which 1 have just referred, were 
inspireii by oriental or bavbario 
fashions. The cup, which, too, 
is oriental in form, is intercstiog, 
because vessels of similar shape 
have Ijeen found, with the well- 
known bronze heads of hiiUs, 
and in pre-Roman surroundiiigB 
at Costig, in S^lajorca. 

b'ig. lb shows but the frag¬ 
ment of a statue. It is only 

5 inches high, but is of great 
archseological importance. Ita 
genuineness is quite beyond dis¬ 
cussion. It was found, in 1871, 
by Senor Savirtin, some 4 feet 

6 inches below the steps of the 
temple. It shows better work¬ 
manship tlmn miy of the otlier 
statues, lig. 9 excepted. But its 

* Op. «tf- 
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importartco doea not lie in tlmt oiilr. It consists in thia, that in the sliape end 
position of the mitre, in the enormous ear-discs, in the fold of the Teil at the hack 
of the head, and in the rich jewellery that falls on the breast, yon hnd the same 
personal adornments that form so striking’ a feature in the celebrated and beautiful 
Dame d’Elcbe, 

Fig, 11 reproduces this Iwautiful bust. It was not found at the Cerro 
de los Santos, but at Elcbe, the site of the 11>erian city of Diet, the Cohmia Julia 

llici Angu9ta of the Eomans. It is made of 
the same fine-grained culeai'OouB stone as the 
statues from the Cerro, and in the mitre, the 
discs, the pendants, the necklaces, and the folds 
of the garment, it distincDy belongs to that 
group; and iis tbeiv is direct relationship 
Ijetween some of its peculiarities ami those of 
the bronze ex-%’otas from the Sierra Moi-ena, I 
do not hesitate to include it here. It certainiT 

V 

forms, in the rejiose and dignity of the features, 
in its fidelity to nature, in the richness of the 
adornments and in minuteness of detail, in the 
*' teohniriue ** shown, and the power of execu¬ 
tion, the masterpiece of all the Iberian sculp¬ 
ture which has hitherto lieen brought to the 
light of day in Spain. No one can contemplate 
this bust withont liecoming imbued with a deep 
sense of admiration and respect for the art and 
the artist that produced it, and without feeling 
that in it there are reTcaled to him the features 
and the sentiments, and the tastes and the 
Customs of a race and people, the Iberians, 
who were perhaps unknown to him as the 
originators of a new phase in art. The ques¬ 
tion may occur as to how, and where, there can be any relationship between this 
magnificent work of art and the very crude statuettes from Despohaperros. It 
com^ in more particularly in the combination of the mitre with the enormous 
ear-discs, which {a detail to be noted) are suspended by straps or corda passing 
over t le ead. It may appear that there is an unusual refinement in the 
features of the Dame d'Elche wldch is not to be observed in the other statues 
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ami may therefore seem strange, but-1 hope to show that that distinction of type 
has been most carefnlly preserved and elaborated in some of the statuettes hxim 

:—- 1 
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Despefiaperros, to which at last I will tnm. But before doing so, howerer, 
attention must bo directed to a collection of bronze images (fig. 12) taken 
from il. Pierre Paris’s book, which form, in some respects, a couuoctiiig link 
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Sierra ilorena. They wore found in differeni, pails of Sontbem Spain. Tn the 
top left-hand corner (1) is tins h^re of a woman with a calathoa reduced almost 
to a steplinnos. There are many examples of thia form of headdress from Iwth 
sanctuaries. The veil falls in archaic folds to the feet. In the mid die figure (2) 
tho large pendent car-discs and the neeklncc witli a central pendant can be easily 
distinguished. The small bronsse image (4) is remarlrable. Here again wc have 
the mitre, the long spreading veilt large metallic discs or eairingSi and the 
libation cnp, held in both hands and well detached from tho body. In the 
lowest figure (5), that of a T nfi.n , w© have the close-fi-tticg helmet and the 
undulating tresses. 

And now we will go due west, and through Cdstnlo to tho Sierra Morena and 
to tho pre-Roman Sanctuary there; the map forming fig. 1 will show its posi¬ 
tion. The “ Roman ” roads which connect Cdstulo with Hmerita Augusta and with 
Adellnm, and the one which passes in close proximity to the hallowed spot, are 
ititcresting. I have already described, the site. An enormous mass of rjnartzite 
roclc has, in some remote period, become detaclieil from the face of the precipice 
above, and lies in front of a deep depression in the rock. There is, at presonti, no 
sign of a cave or hollow. Below the rock, and covering a small but comparatively 
level space, is an accumulation of rubbish and rock, and it is here that the ex-votos 
are foAmd. The objects arc usually discovered in layers of dark soil, which is 
composed of earth, pieces of clmrcoalt potsherds, and the bones of animals i but 
this is bv no means always the case. I have found them in crevices between 
the larger stones as well aa in the loose ground. The whole place hears the 
appeamneo of having been turned over and over again, by treasure hunters, during 
the course of centuries. Tliey may have cast aside the small bronze objects as 
being of no value to them, hlost of the pottei'y might bo cla.ssified as Roman, 
although among it there is a not inconaiderahle quantity of the deltri^ of older 
potteiy, coarse in texture and black in colour, with a large admixture of gi'ains of 
quartiA or chalcite. I could discover no trace of a building on the spot itself, but 
in close proximity to it I found bricks and tiles which show signs of their being of 
Roman origin. i while on the higliest point of the mountain there was a fortified 
post which was, to judge by the potteiy I found there, undoubtedly Roman. 

Plates XJI. to XV. Teprwiuce some of the most interesting of the votive 
offerings from the Sanctuaty at Despeaaperros. 

In tho upper part of Plate Xll. there are four statuettes. The one on the 
left represents a warrior, with tho ringlet on each side of the head which I have 
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already pointed omt in tho Cfiae of the head froiQ the Cerro de los Santos (fig* 7)> 
He carries tho typical round Iberian shield slung at his back and two wdapona* 
probably swords, in the left band. The neat figure is typical of the crude but 
expressive workmanship of the ei-votos from Deapenaperros. The following 
statuette is remarkable for the breadth of the shoulders. The fourth represent 
tlie type of the Dame d'Elche. Here we have the same form of mitre, the veil, 
the large ear-discs, the necklace and the elaborate robe- 

The objects shown in the lower part of Plate XU. are ex»votos in their moat 
conventional and simplest form, such as breasts, an arm, feet, legs, and a pair of 
logs. 

Plate Xrn. forma a particularly interesting collection of images, which are 
varied in composition, in form, and in fcc/tai^wc. The second figure from the 
left in the top row was east by the efre perdue process; the third was worked 
with a file from a small bar of bronze. None other like the sixth in tho row has 
been found in Spain. The seventh imago with the bended arms ornamented 
with bracelets, and the hands outspread on the breast, is also unique. Several 
figures in the lower row resemble mummies. 

Plate XIV,, again, shows jieculiatities in design and workmanship; and here 
again the human form is rough-hewn in the crudest manner. It is made out of a 
thin sheet of bronse or copper, cut to the required length, turned slightly at one 
end to represent tlie feet, and twisted at the other end so that the head may be 
placed at right angles to the body, while the features are marked by notches cut 
with a file. In a few instances the toes have been marked by file notches on the 
upturned feet ”; and in one case (second figure from the left in the lioitom 
tow) the file has marked out tho arms and outspread hands which fall along the 
l)ody. 

Plate XV. shows the headdress of the Iberian woman which so surprised 
Artemicloms tn its manv and fanciful forms. The first three images would hardly 
Iw accepted as representing the human form were it not that their prifvemitce is 
incontestable, and that they offer i>ointB of analogy with clearly indicated statuettes 
which leave no doubt as to their purpose. 

Figs. 13, 14, and 15 represent three mounted Iberian horsemen. They form, 
perhaps, the most interestiag group of objects discovered at the Despefiaperros 
Sanctnary. The close-fitting helmet and ringlets, to which I have already referred 
(fig. 7), and the finely cut features can be plainly distinguished in fig, 15, while 
the care with which the weapons have been designed and worked out, and the 
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fidelity 'vritli vrhieli the bridles and trappings of the horses have been rendered, 
are truly remarkable. 

The group of Jihnlx or brooches shown in fig. 16 is interesting because 
brooches of tliis form have not, so far as I am aware, been found outside the 
Iberian peninsula, although they are widely distributed there, A very large 
number of them, nmountiug to several hundreds in the aggr^ate, have l^een 
discovered at Despensperros. They are all of the same pattern, and mostly 


Fig. 13. Bron** Hjiiffllriim figure from thfD Desp«ll*f«rn)i SittdBMy. t|.) 


of the same size. Some are lightly decorated by file notches aroimd the ring 
and across the bow; bnt, generally speaking, they are quite plain. They 
are simple and ingenioua in construction, and they formed a practical and I 
have no doubt an extensively employed metbofl of attaching the garments. 
Fig, 17 shows an Iberian bronze statuette * with one of these very hrooches 
attaching the vestment at the shoulder. In eonsecjuence of brooches of this 
form having lieen found with other objects which have been identified as 


* In tliq pose^iflaion ol Don Antonio Vi^es, at Madrid. 
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belonging to Hefinile perkxU, it » possible, in a few oases, to a«‘“ ‘hem. , 
of porhaps a somewhat oUer form, was fonnd near Diamnm (pema). »» “ “ 
Grik eolonj on the east eossl of Spain, with sixteen silrer eo™ f.'oni Ma^. 

K^ee and Sioilj. the latest of whiohi. dated abont 360 ».o. Others were fonnd 

^^rTin CaJionia. m an ancient cemete,,. with ^ Iberian sword a^ Giwek 

eases and other similar pottery. Tim date of this find m about 

Bonsor has fonnd eeretal in the south of Spain neat Carmona m a necropo is 



Fig. H5^ “Bwhb Iwncicllo* f™i 


showing Celto-Pimic influences, and these he vei 7 rcservedit dates at between 

u '™" b^ asked how it happened diet so large a 
hare been fonnd in thta sanctuary? To suoh a qnestmn it wo^d 

M give a deciaivo onswor. Ono can only, m tins instance, judge b) an gy 

lha siirviTal of habits and customs ns offering s possible solntion of the 
r:;;:. Wo^ls tlis ns.in Book v.obap. 8a.tbat-it is sak. farther t^ 
L Aroives and Egmctaas made a custom ... far their women . to offer 
brooehe°s rather than anything else in the temples of these goddesses, and m 






Oil Pre-Homan Brouse Votive frim De^Sia,porro»f 

Jiooi of Brittany Mr. Baringf Gould points out, when spoakiug of Guiugamp, 
that there ** are peculiarities noticeable there. In a aide chapel is an image of 
Catherine. Unmarried girls resort to this statue and stick pins into it. If 
the Saint shakes herself free during the night that is a token that she has 
beard the prayers offered and will obtain huslranda for the girls who pricked 
her.’'* The same supei'stitian attaches to the statue of St. Guerec, at Floutnanach, 



Elg. 17^ IJieriiui broiue ftlattLsi^ 


also m Brittany. At tlie present dajv and to come hack to Spain, tliere is a 
shrine in Toledo con tain iug an image known as the “ Virgen de los Alfileritoa " 
the Virgin of the little pins ”), whore the young Toledamu? are wont to offer 
a pin to the Virgin in the hope of propitiating her, ivnd thus obtaining a rjovio. 
May not the Iberian women have made their offeriiig.=i of brooches at the 
Despenaperros shrine with the same laudable object ? 

* S. Baring RnulJ, A Book of Briitany (TtiHiduii, tSdl), 76. 
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t» thv SUn-n. Moreimy Spain. 

There are Questions evolved from the study and consideration of the gtatnes, 
and images, and objects which I havo shown to-night, which will naturany 
and readily saggest themselves, lint to which it is difRcnlt in most cases to 
give decisive answers. I refer more especial]j to Questions as to whether the 
statues represent divinities or votaries; as to the beginning of the period 
when this almost unknown phase in art was first developed in Iberia ; andj as a 
corollary, how long it lasted there. Again, there is the qaestion as to whether 
the works of higher artistic merit were produced at the beginning or at the end 
of that period, or, in other words, whether there whs progreasion or retrogression 
in its many and varied forms and phases. With regal'd, to the first question there 
can bo no doubt that the statues represent votaries ’* and not divinities. The 
expression of quiet devotion on many of the faces, the perpetuation of their chief 
characteristics, the frequent presence of the libation cup in the case of the statues 
from the Gerro, and the open hands which still hold the gift to the gods in the 
case of the Despefiaperros Sanctuary, all point to hieratic infiuence, and to the fact 
that the statnes represented worshippers who were offering to the titular god of 
the Sanctuaiy. There is no evidence forthcoming to show who that divinity may 
have been; and so little is knomi of the mythology of the Iberians, beyond the 
names of some of their local gods, that it would be hazardous even to guess at the 
name. All that one can say is that the divinity was probably a god of their own, 
Indigenous, so to say, and not introdncetl from abroad. 

With regard to the period I will deal with the eorollarv first. I think that 
those best able to judge are of the opinion that there was retrogression and not 
progression in the art, and that the Diime iI'Elcho may be taken as a guide to the 
beginning of the period, which may consequently be dated from the end of the 
fifth century B.c. It is much more difficidt to say how long it lasted. Two 
hundred years would bring it to the Homan occupation of Spain, but it must have 
lasted longer than that. There are unmistakeable evidences of the presence of 
the Bomans at the Cerro de los Santos, and the same can Iw said of the Sierra 
Moreiia Sanctuaiy, where sherds of Roman pottery lie interminglfMl with the 
images, and where the only monies found are the small copper coins of the 
later emperors. As to the Cerro I have no |awsonal knowledge. With regard 
to Despenaperros I am of the opinion that the country was then very much 
ns it is now; that it was, and that it had long been, an important mining 
centre where there was a large town, C^ulo, which had iini)ne.stionably been 
Carthaginian, and which remained for a long period in Homan hands, and where 
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tliBW was a hrgc population wliicb by tradition and in practice looked upon the 
Sanctuftiy as a hfillowed spot to which, during raony centuries, they wore wont 
to resort to make their offerings* I hope some day, and I trust before ^ry long, 
to clear the site, and to settle, once and for aU, the intei-esting but not uniTOportant 
question as to tho exact location and the form of the Sanctuary. 


VI.— The Loss of King Johns Jlaggarje Train in the in Odober, 1210. 

Bg IV. U. St. John Hope, Eaq^, M.A., Assislant Seorstmy, 


Rfad 15th February, 


The stibject of tliis paper lias been sn^eabed by a well-lniown story* to be found 
in one form or another in many a popular Hiatory of England, tlnit tlie young 
King Henry the Third was cw>wned at Gloucester in 121(J irith a goldeii oirclul* 
because the crown of King John his father had been lost with all his other 
ti'easnres in the wares of the TiVafdi. 

That a cu'clet was so used we hare the authority of 3»Iatthew PariB,‘ but 
whether by reason of the loss of the royal crown, or the more probuhlc difficulty 
of obtamiog the crown itself iu the nine days that intervened between the king's 
accession and liis coronation*’’ the historian does not say. 

The coronation of the young King Henry is not, however, a matter that 
concerns now, nor need we inquire whether the crown was otherwise than in 
safe keeping at Wostmiuster, bnt 1 should like to submit to the Society for con¬ 
sideration certain points arising from tliat part of the Story which relates to the 
loss of Kin g John's trcasiires in the waters of the TVasli. 

That a catastmphe of an unusual character actually Imfell the king there can 
1»e no douht, and it is a matter of legitimate inquiry where and how it occurred, 
and whether it can have au 3 ' possible interest for us to-daj*. 

' Muttbow Phtib hhfl, aa tlic liending of the oconiiift of King Henry'* cortinntiiia: “He primn 
rcgiH Henrlvi Turidi can)ttttlioDo+ qnie per quendani eircuJiim aDrenin f Adrift fuiti a qaa oononfttiont 
i:QniptitRaiur armi ooroutttianiB rjns,” OJirtmica Majom (RoIIb Sedes 57)t 1- 

^ Jotm dicnl an Chataber, and Honrj wai crovrui^ on tbo of the inm^ iiiontli, 

Q 
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y4 The Loss 0 / King John^s Bfiggo^e Tr(jin in tko in OcftAer, I2J6. 

Before entering upon sncli inquiry it ia desirable to iieview the king’s acts for 
some! tittle time before big deatli. 

It will be remembered til at no sooner bad tbe Great Charter been wrung 
from the relnetnnt king on 15th Jnne, 1215, than John began to plot bow be 
might avenge liimgelf on the barons. Instead of sending away big tnorcGtiaries, 
as be bad pramisod in tbe Charter, lie sot to work to collect additional forces 
from abroad. He also procured from tbe pope the esieommimication of tbe barons 
and a release from his oath to observe the Charter itself. The revolt of the barans 
followed, and though some of the moie patriotic continued to side with John, the 
rest sought help from France, and invited Lewis, the sou of King Philip, to come 
and lie thoii' king. 

Lewis landed in Kent in Maj, l2Hj, and soon fouml himself master of great 
part of the kingdom, including most of its strongliolds. But the castles of Dover 
and Windsor held out for the king, and to them Lewis laid siege. 

John’s movements day by day can he laid ilown with tlie greatost exactness 
from the evidence of the Patent and Close Rolls/ and them we learn that he 
liad retreated on the landing of Lewis, drat to Winchester, and tlien by way of 
Lndgershall, Devizes. Wilton, Stnrrainster, and Wareham to Corfu Castle, where 
lie remained from 23rd <]ime to I7tih July. Her© he seems to have occupied 
liimsulf in collecting a considerable army, drawn chiefly from the garnsona of Uia 
castles, with which, according to Roger of V\"emiover, he proceeded to ravage 
during harvest limn the lamls of tlu' earls and baromi, hiiming their houses and 
destroying their crops. The king’s itinei'ary shows that he sot out on this intent 
fi-oni Corfe on iStii July thronglt Shm-liome, Bristol, Gloucester, and Herofonl, 
and so on to Shrewsbury and ATliitchiircli and the Marches of A^ales, where he 
stayed for about a fortnight, fiiiftlly ivtnming to Corfe, by tho aame way that lie 
had act out, on 25th August. The king started off again the Tie.xt dav with the 
evident intention of reLLtiving tho Castle of Winilsoi*, which liqi| now bean besieged 
for nearly two montha. Tbe castles of Old Sarnm and Marltjorongh, which were 
directly in the line for Windsor, had been sjnrrendered to Lewis by their castellane, 
the king was therefore obliged to follow a, roundabout way through Sherborne, 
Walls, Bath, Bradford, Chippenham, Ou'encester, Oxford, and AValliugfbrd to 
Reading, where he arrived on Gfcli September. John stayed in the ncighbonrhood 
of Reading from the dth to 13th, when finding apparently that hia forces were 


■ See iLe Itlneraiy fcir liis rt-lgti in JiotnU LiitenirHw. vol. i. poi't i., editod for the 

CeiuniL^aiunera of Uie Fublie RtTonrla hy Sir T. f>. TTaxiiy, and ^labliabifd in 183&. 
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not stTong" 0 iioiigli to I'oliov© Windsot' Oftstlo Uo niflitihed northTVflniB to mtottsapt', 
if possible, the King of Scots, who h&d come sooth to do hotoiige to Lewis at 
Dover,' 

John reached Bedford on 15th Soptemborj and went on about thirty miles 
the next tiny to Cambridge, so as to put part of hia forces athwait Alexander’s 
way homewards; the rest seems to have gone on to ravage the lands of the Earl 
of Arundel, Roger Bigot, William of Himtingfeld, Roger of Creasy, and other 
barons in ^Jorfolk and Snffolk-'' 

John was still at Cambridge on 17th September, but on the next day, Sunday^ 
he was twenty-five miles away nt Robert ile Vere’s castle of Hedinghmn in Essex, 
which he had captured earlier in the year,* and also at Clare in Snfloik, not far 
from Hedingham, where there was the sti-ong castle of Richard Earl of Hertford, 
another of the rebel barons. 

On tidings of John’s loisdaings coming to the ears of the l^arons who were 
inveBting Windsor Castle, they at once raised the siege, and having humed theii- 
engines of war,*^ hnirietl after the king in the hope of taking him pi'isonor. John 
seems to have beard of their pursuit of him while at Hedingham or Clare, for 
Monday the 19th is blank in the itinerary, a fact strongly suggestive of a huiTied 
retreat and forced marches, with no leisnre to think of anything save escape from 
his foes. 

Roger of W'eudover says that John betook himself to Stamford.' This would 
have entailed a jouniey of abnnt twenty-six miles from Ghtro to Cambridge and 
over forty miles more on to Stamfonl. Roger’s statement is, however, probably 
correct, for on the Tuesday John was at Eing's Cliffej a few miles south of 
Stamford, and later in the day ut 'William of Aumale’s castle of Rockingham, 
hard by. Ha was still ut Rockingham the next day, but on Thursday, 22nd 
September, be had reached Lincoln, over fifty miles fiirtlier north, in order to 


' Be tlio Bftrawoll ChrtmicltT io Metnortalf TFislfm tit Onif utria (RoIIb AS), u. Ittil; ond 

ftogl.T tjf ’W'undovor* Fbxt&i Sisioriarum (HtsllB Sffrit?B 84:)^ ii. 103. 

Flores IfwfariWm. iL 192, 19B. Itog^-r of Wtmdcirui- tmiisposea thv mid on Itift bordi-r 

i\nd ttio rttTqgiTig oi East Anglia, or ratlnir thv biitwcfiii two midK, Imi Johfi'a 

itinerarj Bhows that m fur as thr Icing'H Tnoremetiti^ ai’c oomc^miod tbr ic^ wot qu.\lv 

* On 25iL or 20th Mni-oli- 

H. Otj Ckninict^u (IIoIIb 06), 

' 11. de Wvadover, Hisioriftrti^ (HoIIb S4), ii. 193, 
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relieve the caetle, whicli was being beBiegetl by Gilbert do Gant nnd others, who 
fled on his approach. 

Tlie barons in pursuit of John followed him ns Ear as Camhridgo and then 
returned to London.* 

John having relieved Lincoln wasted with fire and Kword the of AsholiivCi 
while a portion of his forces wiis detached, under the leadership of Savaric de 
^lalleone, to devad^ato the lands of Croyknd Ahbey, which were miserably 
despoiled and even the sacred ve^els of the chnrch earned 

The king meanwhile passed t.hi^ugh the parts of Lindsey and Holland, and 
whenever he found lands lK!lor 3 ging to Lds enemies gave them to pUIage and to 
such bnming as was never seen before.." 

ffohn*i owm movement can he readily Folloived from the Patent and Close 
Rolls. On lat and 2nd October he was at Lincoln; on the 3rd and 4tli at 
Grimsby. By the evemng of the 4th he had reached Louth, and on the 5tb lie 
was at Boston. Thursday the 6th is blank in the itmerary, perhaps liecause the 
king ’wae spending the day at Swinoshead Abbey* hard by* On the ^th and 8tli 
hfi was at Spalding* and by Sunday the tlth he bad reached Lynn. 

T have been at some pains to follow tlm kiiig*s movements at what may seem 
unnecessary length in order to show that he was not going aimlessly about the 
country, but that, on the contrary, he was accompanied by a considerabk amiy, 
and striviiig to avenge himself on those who had abandoned his cause for that of 
Lewds. Hifi army was largely composed of mercenaries* and by the time he 
readied liynn the amount of loot and spoil that bad been accumukted by his men 
most have been enormous. 

“Why John went to Lynn at all is not clear. Tlie language of the Barnwell 
chronicler implies that a hostile force, which fleil at his approach, bad assembled 
against the town. It is however possible that the kingk flight to Stamford had 
separated him from part of his foreeSj which had meanwhile continued its ravages 
in East Anglia, and that anxiety to reunite his army brought him sonthwai-ds to 
Lynn. 

■ Tt. do ^^enilo’rtjj-j Mrrf’w Tiigttirturmff (Rtilla SeHcfl u. 

^ MemoriaU fratri* TV* OuTfmina (Rnllei Sciiea fiB), ii, 231 t 232, 

* Tha ftccodtit nf flit? Bfiniwall Bb^cn.^cler^ aaed latar in JfrmaHoiif of WmlU'r Cnvimtiy, 
eiftjH of tkb jonarnaj of John: ** Ubicnnqne nutam in hoc ititaTOfio liontinm terra* reperit, dirapticni 
t'-m dedit; fiw^tasi^vG sunt in comba*tionem et cibuin ignis^ hji nt bdh meminarSt lettie nostra tfintillo 
tempare inlum tTornbdstioBom nofitria in ptLriibiiB ffietam fnissfl.'" Tlio iifrc dI th^ iiobs^ito |UtjUOuii 
IB interesting in view of the i>f Burmvtjll to thtl of operatioiis. 
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John staved at Jjjnn for tlirce days from S^-niiilfiyj fltli October, to Tuesday, 
the lltk, inohiflive. But on tlia I2tli be was at Wisbeeb, and later in the same 
day at Swineshead Abbey. 

It was during this fateful journey from Lynn tJiat there befell the hing the 
disaster which forms the subject of this paper. 

According to Roger of Wendover, John bad been joyfidlj received by the 
toivnsfolk of Lynn and honoured, with rich gifts. " Then, jonmeying towards the 
north, in the river which is called Welleetyent, by an unexpected accident he lost 
all hie wagons, carts, and gumpter torses with the timsuree, precious vessels, and 
all the other things which he loved with so much caro; for the ground was opened 
in the midst of the W'avea, and lx>ttomless w'hirlpools, which swallowed them all 
up, with the men and the horses, so that not one foot escaped to atitiounee the 
disaster to the Iring. The king neverLkclces, having barely escaped with his 
army, passed the following night at an abbey which is called SwinesheaiL, where, 
as it was thouglit, there befell him so great grief of mind on account of the things 
ewallowed up by the waves that he was seized with flhar|j fevers and began to be 
grievously sick. Moreover he increased the trouble of his illness by his baneful 
gluttony, and that night, gorged too full with the fruit of peaches and drinking of 
new cider, he strongly excited and inflamed the feverish heat within him. Not- 
withstanding this, departing thence at dnybreak, although with much exertion, he 
went to stay at the castle of Jjafford (f.r. Sleaford), whence weighed down by 
very great ti*oubIe of body, he on the morrow with difiicnlty reached on horseback 
the castle of Newark; at which place, the disease inemaaing, he received the 

counsel of confesaion and the Eucharist fi'om the Abbot of f'mxton.And 

afterwards on the night which next followed the day of St. J.aike the Evangelist 
he (Bed.” “ 

* D^lndc TsraHR ac|TLili.meiD itor anipiena in tluvid, qni WoUffi+i'fni dioitiiri cari-efAfl fTimnes, 
hi^B fit Bmamiiriys, otid theafturis^ vasiM pT^titiata et imbua onuLibaa^ qHflS proiriaiBiori iitirfk dilpiitT 
inopiafitn evonfu liflt unizii in [iiedii» fln*^tibua term et vomgiiacB abjisyh% t|a0p 

n.bFWrbuciniiit aniTea^K cum Imminibtifi et e^uia, itn. rjnod tiiM! jtEs imiia oTEustt qal yMorn re^ atintiiwrutr 
Res tsitnoti cum eiereitii NUfi yix elikpsiis nocte sc^fioentj apnd abbatiayi, ^wineiiherfid dicitnr^ 
perty>etEhvit+ nbl* tit putabntiir^ Ah'- robaa a fluotiba^ devoratiK tAntiUEi montis ineiirrit tnfltitmm, qtirrfl 
acyfifl MiTEfptua feTjHbiiii ooDpil Lobrniiiri ^ autom nioleatiaiE peraicioBa 

inf^TiiTieiT rt<KU^ ilia de fmetu pi^tutfuiTim et iioti pqtftlkme u s miw febrikm 

in HO dilorfra lumit furtlLer trt ftceetiflit. Verantninoii aiiinti:|ii mde dilnonlo, licet etim lft.tiore rccedeM, 
ad casteUuiu de Ltifor^ lionpitcLtiinja pprj'cxltp ybi tnnsima oorporis pnegtutfttns tnalisatia in cnuitinu 
rix ad caaL'Olldm do 'N'fiwprc ©qua volient© pervonit; qna in invaleaeenlo morbo, ab abbat© di." 
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Afattbew Paris, as the int'orpret^fr of Roger of Wemiover, gives in his 
Chronica Mojitra an account vhich is "word for word the same as Roger's, hut in 
his later Ilistorift jVinor, or JiistOTitt Anglornm as it is called, he has another 
version of the disaster headed “ De jactura regis apud Wellcstrem,” which I have 
ventured to translate as follows: 

Aftcrwjirds K^ing* Jolm jdumsymg noiHJi^ wIiQfi all tlie inli^bilantB fltsd froiii 

his facei aa if from a rapidly approaching stornij ventuTEil to croas witLaut a gmdfi the nea- 
waLer mixod Trith the river water^ which plac^ h ciiIIimI hut (Imnfielf) horoly 

escapmg he irrecovemhljr loet at the same apot tie carta anil atitupter hiirseB carryitkg hia 
hcKity and spoil, and all his treasiire and fnmitnre. For the ground waa opened in the midat 
of the waves, and the Band, which h called i^nick, i?wallowed down everything, hories and 
meiir arms, tenl^, and victnalsj and the things which the king , n^xt to hii life, hold too dear 
in the world.* 

The monk of Coggesliali, who ivrote the well-known chi'onicle attributed 
to Abbot fialphp also gives an account of the kiiig^s lose* but with ft somewhat 
different version of his illness. He says nothing about the king's jonniey to 
Swineshead, but describes his disorder as originatmg at Lyon in Ms intolerable 
gluttony, which brought on first indigeaton and then dysentniy. After Iming 
blooded at Sleaford the king recovered somewhat- But here when the messengers 
of those shut up in Dover Castle had como and khow^ed the cause of their coming, 
the disorder broke out again from the grief tiiat seized him. Besides tkb a very 
great tlistress troubled him, because he hml lost on that journey at the WeHstream 
hk chapel with his relic^i, and certain smnpter horses with various household 
stuff, and many of his household wore drowned in the sea waters and swallowed 


CroA^tiina conBilinm ecmfoaHioniB vt Enrharistiimi HnswpiL , * . - Qni [jt^Bten m nnet?, qnn? diem 
Ramrti LncfE eviiTig^?liBt4i? proxime eecuta est Oct. 12i6j^ ci hue vita tnigrtiTit/' JZa^eri tie 

TTeiifl^nwr JTutv^s Suiariartint (Rolh Hi>rics 84),, ii. IP^r 11^^’ 

Matthew PariB baa tbc Hwmv TErbHtim- in bia Chrtmica (KoUfl StiricH 57), ii. iKi7^ G68* 

Another Bud .sliortcr vo’HiiJTiT imsed oii and TiTittfai by M. Pjai'iB, is m tlic iTiWririEmETn 

iTrimcrQUAly f^ttnluttcd t^i fif W tHtrainritcr. See LamdV tditinE (Roll^ &5), ib 161. 

• ^ Deindcr tdto re* J, vcirftiiA ttfiliibuiCin it^sr arripiciui^ cnmi ftigrrent. ruuntjs incDljc a facjiH uJob^ 
velut sicIvBzilentc impidieEima tempcstati?, ajr|iiiLni martnam cum AuvUlIi tiiixtaiu li-iinsirti flttiv dace 
pnciiumptLt rpii loc&fj WelJestrem dioltiir- jcd vit ovulLctie^ ibult^tn hIpiB, amtimtuicE proMiiA et 
mpiEUiA jEorUatcfl^ ct iijtmciti lli^aBUrtJin et aapcfitfCtHoiD irreciapcriiiitEi^ aiuiuii. AptiHs [eat] enim 
ia oiodiifi fluctibiUE term, vi anbalQ, qiH viTafl dicitar, ct hbnorbnit nniveititi,, wiuoa oitta honiitiibiia, 
urniag t et victaalia, et quo? ia mando rei pnetcr Titam pot^aEid lt cmriiini.^ It nil bow Paria 

UUioria An/jhrnm (Kqlta ScHea 4t), ii. IM. 
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•down m the tjoickaaiid in the SBJm; place* bBcauae incantioTiBly and precipitantly 
they had pressed on before the title htid receded.” 

On collating the three accounts it will be aeon that they agree in these main 

facts: 

L That John himself and hifs army barely escaped disaster; 

2, That his baggage train, which followed after, was lost in the qnioksands 

of the Wellstream *, and 

3. That distress of mind at his loss so affected the king that it contributed 

to his dentil a few days later, 

TVith this last fact w'o need not farther concern ourselves, but there is ample 
ivipm for inquiry ns to the nature and estent of the disaster to the baggnge train, 

nnd the place where it is said to have occurred. 

But first a few words as to onr authorities and their ci-edibihty, 

Roger of ‘Wendover’s fame as an original hmtorian is too well known to need 
fiiT'ther reference here. 1 would only point out that inasmuch as he was pnor of 
Belvoir for some time before 1220 he was tlie contempoi-aiy and near neighbour 
of Adam tlie abbot of Croxtoii. who attended King John on his deathbed, and 
was no doubt acquainted with the details of the Wellstream disaster, 

l>f Matthew Paris there is also no need to speak. Bishop Stubbs calls him 
the intorpreter of Roger of Wendover, whose chronicle he did not hesitate to 
adopt bodily as the basis of his (7/f rontctt Mujora. Biit his ffhfloTUL Mhior is an 
independent composition, compiled from original sources, though not written until 

after 12&0. ti i i. t u 

The writer of the Coggeshall chronicle is believed to have lieen Ralph, abbot 

of the Cistercian Abbey of Coggealiall iu Essex from 1207 to 1218, when he 

• Brj, eompwlo quod baroncs lJus inBUiiutione, wmwiW Imbcids. mvorwu eflt 

ad ot pnrfeelo ibidem SaTuxit-o do Miilo-loolie, PictaTiuo, coopit firuifttv Leu. S»i ibidem, ut 
dicitur, ex fiimlu voracftale qun Semper venter ejitt, u«i«o ad erapuJ^, 

ventrisiudieerie solutue BKt lu dywim-riuni. PosUia vuk. cum paulaliuc flnxuii,iiUeboU> 

matua ert apud vUlam in Liuihsin, iiaai dioitHf luR-fowl. Hue ergo cum venissent anoon molnsomiti 
caiHtri Dovenp, et iniimeisBent cauaam ad vent us sui, moThtui ex drdorc wHcopto rccrtidmL Pmstcieft 
dolor onm augi^but. quc<l caprlkm .uam ctiu, sum Delrqniis. et quosdiim sommirnM imos 
cmn varm sopellectili, in iHoere illy nmiaerat apud Wcllestrsm,, et multi de fanul* ejns snbmOlKi 
sunt in nquifl mai'inis. et in vivo sabulmie ibideni nbnorpti, qnin incanto oL prascipitoatereo iiqreeseisaMt, 
iwtu miia>is ueuduiu i-ecedcute." rfr Chronitatt (Bolls Serien 96), 

lft3, m 
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r<?sigu<*d offictJ. He was therefore not only a conteinporary writer, Hitt lie ujoat 
liuTe bean in n favoiirablo position geogni|jlii(!aIly to Uaye known of John’s raids 
in the Eastern Covinties. Since, moreoyer, his abbey was of the same Oi’der as 
Swineshead, the intepcomniunication between the Cistercians ivonld soon have 
made him acquainted TN'ith tlie facts of the special note he has entitled “ Do Morte 
Kegis JoLannia.” Oddly enough he does not make mention of any visit of the 
king to H wines head itself, 

Tlio topography of tlie country near the probable site of the disaster has 
nndcrgoiie such extensive changes, not only since the early part of the thirteenth 
century but nlmost within living niernoiy, that at first sight it would seem 
hopeless to attempt to lay down the route taken by John and his army, that taken 
by his baggage train, or to fix the site of the accident that liefell the latter. The 
task is, however, as I hope to show, not so difficult as might be supposed. 

The route taken by John himself can be laid down with tolerable certainty. 
We know from the Patent and Close Ko'lls that he was still at Lynn on the l lth 
Octol>er, but on the 12th he was at Wiabecli, and later in the day at Swimsahead. 
Kow the distance fixim Lynn bo Wisbech is some fifteen or sixteen miles, and from 
Wisbech to Swines head quite thirty-five miles more. For what reason John had 
decided to return into Lincolnshire does not appear, but he must have found it 
convenient to get on to Wisbecli and break his journey there, and T BUggeat that 
he left Lynn on the llth sufficiently early to enable him to rencli Wjabech during 
daylight. He probably crossed the tdver at Lynn a little Ijcfore noon, when it 
w'as low water, to West Lynn, and then rode on tiu'ough Clenchwartou, past 
Terrington St. Clement’s, through the two Walpoles and West Walton.* The 
king no doubt stayed the night nt ^Visbcch Castle, and on the moiTOW, after 
transacting business, ns testified by the Holls, continued his journey " towards the 
north,” Le. into Lincolnshire, up the west bunk of the Well stream, through Newton, 
Tydd St. Mary, Long Sutton, and Holbeach, all old villages, arriving at Swines- 
heaei Abbey in time to attest more documents the same day. John's journey 
round b^"^ Wisbech was evidently unknown to the chiYiniclera, who were thins 
obliged to say that he and his army “ escaped with difficulty ” to account for Ids 
safe arrival in Lincolnshire. There may, however, be another interpretation of 
this. 

^ Tht niight kaT(? ^no fttiia hyun io Wiggtmhiill St^ Miiry'Bp wkciitf hh^m wiih 

n If not a bri-[%e, and tLicnce iicroBB tke moreliD^ hy tkp old vo^d to WiBbwbp But tim jxdni in 
bLot miitpriaL 
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The route taken hy the ill-fated hagg^age train ia alijo ea^y to follow* That, it 
did not go the ai^me way as the king ia eertaiiij since it would otherwise not liaye 
been lesrt in the estuaiy of the WeilBtreain^ ajid it is, I think, ei^iially clear that 
it had orLlers to foUow and overtiike him by a more direct line. 

It will be geon from the map that opposite Kuig*a Lyniii across the Ouse, 
11101*0 is a Tond extending westwards from West Lynn past Glencliwarton and 
Terrington St. Clementes to a place called Cross Keys, in the parish of Walpole 
St* Peter, whence its name. Tlie medieval churches along the line are enough to 
prove that the ixnad. is an old one* Until the present bridge at I^ynii was built in 
1821 oonimutiicaiion between Xing^B Lynn and West Lynn was by ferry, but in 1216 
the river that ran out into the Wash by Lynn was the Little Ouse, then a stream 
of no gi'eat volume, and it is very probable tliat it was easily fordable at low 
water. At the western end of the road was the estuary of the Welistream, wliicb, 
until quite recent times, extended bland nearly to Wisbech, and in 1216 it formed 
the outlet of nil the larger gtreams then draining the Fen Country. Betvreeu 
Cross Xevs and Long Sutton, on the Lincolnshire aide, the Wellstream was 
four and a half miles wide, and at low water there was, even mthiD living memory, 
a passage over the sands Ijetween the two places, across which horses and carriages 
were conducted by a guide carrying a pole or staff. Fi'om Long Sutton another 
old Toad again continues westwards. 

Tliis direct line from Ljnn seems to have IxiCD that takeu by the long s 
baggage train. 

Before attem]itmg to follow the misfortunes of the train itseH it will be well 
to sea what others who have been intoreated in the qnestiou have had to say as to 
the place of crossing. 

The earhest notice I have been able to find in our later writers ' txsenrs in the 
varions hatin editions of Camden’s Siritannuif which were all publislied in his 
lifetime, in the fii'st etlition of 158l5, and the later versions down to and including 
that of 1600, ho thus describes “The Waahos”: 

H^stuariiiiJi hoc cet ampbssiman) & nohilbidntinm, intunn^sL'entc asqtiLi effertuai, 
deforvesceiUis iter sed admodum peiiculoaum prsibet, quod lonnues Rex sue damiio didiciit. 

' Shakiiprapo, in bia '* Kiu^ Joh»/* written in 1594, wakes the Bsistaid Fauccnbridgii tell 
Huburt dit Purgo: 

III tell tbcB Hubert Jialf mj power thin tliesw flats, are taken bj the tide?. 

Tlicae LincoUa-Wishefi have devuured ibem, mjaelf, well-nadtiuted have esfraped” 

(Act V. Scucke d) 
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Hum enim bello Baxanico faAc it^r facor^lj smbito irmfiTitibpB imdisp sA 1^2:1 rlsfcriiinr amtuft 
impodimenUif et tegium uppara.tuiD atnisit, iit iiutbor eat MatLlu^u^ Weatms>iiJi^t&rieii^iB, 

In the folio edition of 1GU7 the words wtq insGrtoJ before 

** Welgtroamu,*^ and a little fiirthei* on is this added note : 

Keo arenas Syrticas desnnt qims aiitrabondi ei constringendi Tim admimiidsm babc^ro A 
paatorea & oriLinlie BuMtida aUG emu p^enJo Bentinnt. 

The above poBaages are thus tmnskted by Gibson in the edition of 1695: 

Thi& Estuary ie v&iy^ large and famone, eeTer*d with water at every dowing of the tid^, 
and passable again at even- ebb, tho^ not witlioot danger* aa King Joh% to Ms own Loss 
experienced: for whibt in tbe Barone war^he attempted to pass hero^ he lost all biscarriagea 
and fumitqrc near FfJ^^-dyke and by a saddon inundation, as Matthew of Weat- 

minBier tells iis^ ^ Here are many qniaki-saiidej and the Shepherd^ and their Socks 
am often with great danger made aeuaible^ that they have a woiiderfol force in sucking 
in anything that cothdb upon them, and retaining it fast. 

The next important notice occurs in the Cw^tpJete Euk>nj of Bngland^^ writteii 
by Dfp Kobert Brady, and published at London in 1685* Dr, Brady was himself 
bom at Denver, not many miles away frrjm the repnted scene of the disaster. He 
was also Master of Cains CoDege, Cambridge, and Keeper of the Puhlio Records, 
His comments are therefore useful os coming from one who was a native of the 
Feuland district as weE as a historian of some repute* His account of the event 
is taken directly from that of Matthew Paris, which be thus explains in a 
footnote: 

By the opening of the Earth in the midst of the Floods^ nud the Gutfe of the ITie 

Monk meanB and de^ribeg the TFh;^Jh?ir between the Croat Keys in tits PitnaJi of Trmngion 
in in Norfolk j and in HhZZntid in lAfirnlnaJiirf^t over which at thia day 

Passengers and IVaveHers go with Gnide.t; and Hcnuetimes through the ltj}iirrano& or 
Neyligence of the Guide a they miscarry, either by fuEiug into Quicksands } or being taken 
by the Tide: That is, the Tide coming too fast upon them in their pobsagCi and over-fiowlng 
the TFojAa^, That they lose their Way and PeriBh : And this was most certainly the Cose with 
King Jbhfi*s Carriages, For tliis was the nenrest way^ and moat direct paasiige from lAfi to 
the Cross Key^ and bo ovcfr the Wttahas to F<tadikej from thenoe to Sleford and m to Nowark^ 
and the most secure from his Enemies, thongli the pasRago it seE not so safe- 


Another notice I wiD i|UDte is from the Rev, Charles Parking account of the 


* ^if* 


Voh ii. 5m 
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PikTish. of Walpole,* in his contnnmtion of Blomefield's fii^toTg vf Norfolk^ piibliahod 
at Lynn in 1775 : 

At D plm-e esiUed Cross K&gSj in this parish^ is a passage o^rer the Wnshaa^ at the 
moutli of tho river ATene, to Long SuttoTL^ m JjriTir'eIfnthfrej ^vrlieii the tide is oatj, and hofor^ 
its reflu-x,) for horaeB imd cariiagoa^ and King John paeatng over here into Lhuvlmhiref a 
little time liefore his death, not ohaerving thiK, lost must of liis baggage^ or carrSageSj by the 
reflux of the tide* 

Here is ft giiiile sWavs attending to eonduct passengera o^or, bearing n wandj or rod in 
his hand, probably in imilatiotL of J/ase«> who held a rod, when he condacted, the Israelites 
tliroflgh the /ficd Sea^ 

It win he seen, from tliese extracts that frotn at least tJio midilte of the 
thirteenth century down to 1000 tlie flisaster was d^cribed as occurring in the 
Wellstream. In 1007 Camden, through a wholly unauthoriBed interpolation, con¬ 
fused the story by making the accident take place also at Fossdyke, which, is miles 
away from the WeUstream on the western side of the Wash. Dr. Brady, tUoiigh 
following Camden, gives us the traditional route taken by the train, while Parkin, 
who writes inoi'e positively, once more confines the disaster to the estuary of the 
liVelJ stream. 

More recent local historians have dealt with the matter from their own stand¬ 
point. Thus in TV"alker and CraddocFs RUtortf of fTisiwt'k miJ tU Fena, published 
in 1849, the authors, who seem to have l»een very sceptical as to John's recorded 
movements, are " inclined to believe that the scene of this historical incident was 
somewhere near liVisbcch, perhaps hotween MTisbech and niton X)am, vrliere the 
estuary branched o2 to a much greater width.” *' 

A still later work, Rlst> » J3itvfory of Wishech, hy ili-. F. J. Gardiner, published 
in 1898, quotes the opinion of a local antiquary, Mr. G, T. Mnt'shall of Tydd, that 
there was a ford over the Great Onse or the Wellstream between Walsoken and 
Wisbech, and that this ford, “say between Xewcomuion Bridge near Wkboeb, 
and the town, seems the most likely place for King John and his fotlowerR to 
cross to got into Wisbech, and it is here that he most probably met with the great 
disaster which cost him his life.” Mr. Gardiner himself thinks it is '* quite certain 
that this grievous misfortune occuri^ed to King John's army in the immediate 
neighlTOm'hood of Wisbech, if not actually within the limits of the borough.” ® 

‘ Vol. iv. 722, and rol. ix. 121 of the reiestto of IS06. 

* Neil Walker niid Thoiniifi Cmddsck. The Jlittory o/ Wisb^h otnJ tii- Went fWisliecH, lfi'tt»), 2iD. 

® F. J. Clardiner, Wittor^j n/ IFiV&tffc flwd .VuiyfttcMtrftood (Wisbocli. IflHS). S, 6. 
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These local theories are nofortunately of no Talue whatever, o^iiig to the 
writers Imving ignored the plain frtatement of the chroniclers that John and his 
anny escaped, and that it was the baggJiiga train alone which got into difficulties. 
They have furtliermore overlooked anothei* point of vital conaequoncc, the prohabJe 
constitution and length of the baggage train itself. 

John and hia officers and attendants, and so much of the army as accompanied 
himj were of course all inovinted mou, imd at the rate nt wliicli the kdug was w’out 
to ride, often ranging, as it must have d(me, up to thirtj and forty and oreu fifty 
miles a day, the horses could not have carried anj'tlimg except their riders, and 
any led horses would only have been lightly laden with such necessaries iis fowl 
and forage. 

The whole of the baggage, consisting of sumpter boraea, wagons, and carts 
carrying the tents and tent furniture, the heavier military equipment and 
aimnunitiou, and other engines of w'ar, the treasure-chests, the king's wmdrobe 
and chapel, and all the other ivipetlinmnta of u considerable anny, had therefore to 
follow the king at such a rate as was possible. 

On the occasion under notice the baggage tmiu, whatever its length, must 
have been largely increased by the spoil ,md loot accvunulated during the ravaging 
of East Auglia by John^s mercenarieB, 

We unfortunately have not any data upon which to base any calouhitton as to 
tlie number of John’s army or the probable amooiit of baggage that acconijuanied 
it, but two Fellows of the Society have been good enough to favour me with their 
opinions on theae points, Professor Oman does not thluk that the knights and 
crossbowmen who made up the army would have exceetied 2,000 or 3,000 strong. 
Major William Anstruthor-Gmy reckons that an army of 3,000 mua would be 
followed by a baggage train quite two miles long, not capable of moving faster 
than two and a half miles an hour. 

Even if these estimates be regarded as somewhat liberel, it is clear that any 
crossing of the Wellstream at a place of insufficient width to involve the whole 
length of the Imggago train must at once, if we are to believe the chrouiclere, lx? 
ruled out of court, 

Notwithstaudiug, then, these local claims, it will be seen that the Cross Keys 
passage, to which tradition has always pointed, and that alone, is the only likely 
place w'here the great disaster could have oecurreih 

We have next to consider the various circumstances that led to the disaster 
itself. 

The first question that ai'ises is, what wore tlie times of high and low water 
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ill the Wash on the date under notice, whicli was apparently the 12th o£ October, 
1210 ? 

Ht. Clement Reid biis been good enough to work this out for me as 
follows: 


Snurise 

- 

6.20 a.n]. 

Low water * 

about 

12 ' noon. 

High w'ater - 

about 

6 p.m. 

Sunset 

- 

5.15 p.m. 

Kew moon ^ 

about 

11 p.m. 


Throng] 1 the kind help of Mr. W. II. Wealey, of the Koyai Astronomical 
Society, the time of low water has boon independently calcnlated by Mr. Edward 
Eoberti; of the Kavitical Almunac 0£6ce, to whom 1 am indebted for the following 
note: 


.... Nov it ijg high water at full and change at 6 h. 0 ni. at LongEand bymt Xtccp aad 
7 h. 30 ID. at Wisbeacli. 

It is probable that the tide haa net varied much aince 121G on the open coast. Aaaiuntng 
this to be the case it would be high water on Oct. 12, 1216, at about 6.30 pju. and low 
water about noon, and on Dot. 8,*- 1216, at about 3.30 pju. aud tow vrator abont 0 a.ni. on 
the Wa-dn 

Tlte highest or spring tides wonld be theses abont Ck:t. 14, and at these times the 
largest amount of sand would be nneoTorsd and vtoet fawarabto for crossing, whilst about 
Oct. 7 tho least omooiit; being neap tides. From this it wonld appear that Oct. 12 would 
have been the best time for crossing tinder normal weather. I assamo the crossing took 
place in daylight. 


The train most probably left Lynn about midday on the 11th, when the river 
there could easily have lx>en crossed, and probably at the same time that the king 
and his company were starting to ride to Wisbech. It may then have gone 
straight on to Cross Keys, but at such a pacse as it would have travelled the 
leafle7.s could not have t'cached the estuary uutil within an hour or so of high 
water, when all that could be done was to wait till uiorniug, Jt Is therefore 
equally likely, that after crossing the liver at Lynu, which it must have done, the 
train was halted at that end of the line ready to start early next morning. So 
long as the wagons and other baggage were safe across the river there would be 


Thut w, On |.}ic 'iat* wliqn Kiii|^ Jolm tr^&ed over from Licr^^lnHkLr^ U> 
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no difficulty ubout tlie men in cliftrge being ferried OTcr at any state of tbe tido^ or 
the train reaching Cross Keys in lime for the passags of the Welhtreatn. 

If the train left Lynn at sunriso the head of the column wonld have reached 
Cross Keys, "which is about seven and a half miles from West Lynn, about ten 
o'clock, or a little after half tide. It should then have waited until noon, "when it 
was dead, low water, as there was not only the estnary to be crossed but the tidal 
channel of the Wellsti'eam to be forded. 

But Mr. Clement Reid, who knows the district well, has pointed out to me 
that in October the fenland roads are very bad, and a low mist commonly hangs 
over the fens for at least an hour after simrlse. If therefore the start was 
delayed till eight o'clock, ae he suggests may hare been the case, to allow for 
loading, breakfast, and for the fog to disperse, there was no margin of safety 
should any tiling happen to delay tlie train. Long before the return half-tide, 
3 p.m., the river would be unfordable, and if the train reached its elmnnel at 
2 p.m. just too late for the crossing, there would be ouly an hour available during 
which to turn and extricate the heavy vehicles, before the crossing would be 
flooded and the track hidden. 

So far as I have been able to learn, even in recent times there wait no laid 
track or causeway acrass the estuary, but, as wo have seen, the passage was made 
under the direction of a guide, who was no doubt fully aware of ita dangers, and 
able to choose a safe path over the sands with the help of landmarks. 

Now the clironiclera are explicit as to the manner in which the men in 
charge of the train began them passage. The Coggeshall writer says “they 
incautiously and precipitantly pressed on beforo the tills had receded," and 
hlktthew Paris that they “ ventured to cross without a guido." 

Possibly the leaders had orders to join tlie king at Long Sutton as he rode 
nortli from Wisbech, and it is by no moans improbalde that John himself there 
impatiently awaited their coining. 

The falling tide having left the estuary dry for some distance from the bank, 
it is very likely that a nmnlior of wagons and pack horses attempting to cross 
hurriedly without a guide would no longer keep te the single or double file dictated 
by a narrow country road, but on reaching the sands spread out in wider older. 
So long us the sands were firm all would be well, but a poinii must soon have boon 
reached wlicrt^ the outspread watei's of the Wellstream still covered the ]ias3age. 
Here would begin the great danger that a guide might have avoided, the (piick- 
sands which are still the terror of the Wash. If once the leading horses and 
vehicles got involved the fate of the train was Esoaled. Tlie vanguard would 
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quickly l>ecome a struggling and aliouttng maBS of men trying to extricate tbem- 
and tlieir chargeej or to turn back, while the re&t of the train would block 
the retreat and the rearguard continue to press on until lialted by the horrible 
confusion ahead. Meanwhile carts and wagons, horses aTid men, would settle 
deeper and deeper into the quicksands, and any possible margin of time in which 
to effect a safe crossing would quickly pass. The turning of the tide would mean, 
too, the conversion into quicksands of much of the dry bed already travereed, and 
in them tlio rest of the hapless ti^in would also become involved and so eventually 
perish. 

It' he did not go round bj Wisbech tho king may have made the passage 
himKelf a few days before on his journey from Spalding to Lynn," hut where an 
impetuous rider may cross in safety a slowly moving cart will often sink into a 
quicksand, and this in part may have been the cause of the catastrophe^ 

Roger of Wendover declares that not a man escaped to toll tlm king of the 
di^nstei', but the Ooggesliall chronicler states more cautiously only that many of 
the king's household ” were drowned hy the incoming tide or swallowed up by the 
quickeauds* Both, however, are agreed as to the total loss of the train. 

In any case the king must by .some means have known quickly of the disaster, 
and it is by no means improbable that he himself witnessed it while aw^aiting the 
landing of the train on the Lincolnshire side. He and they who wore with him 
may even have ridden out part way with the view of guiding the leaders or helping 
them out of their difficnlties, but being threatoned by the rising tide, themselves 
“barely escaped,” as the chroniclers aasert. 

Whether the whole or only part of the men who accoinpauicd the train 
perished is not a question that need further be pnrsuod, nor la it necessary to 
discuss any alternative ways in which tho disaster may Imvc happenod, but tho 
undoubted fate of tho w'agons and siimpter horses suggests other considerationB, 
and we have first to ask ourselves what would happen when they were abandoned 
to the rising tide. I think there can be little doubt that vehicles that had l^econie 
involved in quicksands would go on sinking and eventually disappear in them. 
Such of the pack animals as were simihirly entangled would likeiviise bn cognlfod, 
and with them their burdens. And whatever was swallowed up in the quicksands 
would continue to sink more and more slowly until a firmer stratum was reached^ 
Some of the lighter veMcles may have been wnshed up stream by the tide, aa well 

■ Ob iUi 8th October it TPonld have beoa low water id tho Wcllitrcftm effta&nr fttoul ^ a.™, 
and a Uttlo later on tbe foliowtog 
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as any Hninml:^ tliat Ijatl being caught in the BiinfU, But the greater part 

of tlitj tiutn, ci^B^isting of beavilj-laden carta and borses/miiat have Hunk aa I ha%'^o 
venttired to suggest* It in alao more than probable that \vhere they sank lliarc 
they are still, and if they be tliere why should they not bo sought for? 

To begin with^ tv hat I have suggested as the line of the crtissing, and 
conaequently tlio appro^siiniate site of the accident, is no longer at iiiny time imder 
water. 

On the Lincolnshire side a broad ti^act of land all round the north and east 
coaste of tlie district called South Holland had begun to be reclaimed as roarsli 
for some considerable time before the seven teen tU century, and the map in Sir 
William Dagdalo's Historij af Imb^mking* published in 1662, shows that the marsh 
then extended eastwards from Long Sutton mom than half-way acrosis the old 
passage from Ci-o&s Keys. 

On the Norfolk side, where the thirt-eenth-century limits of the ostuary ai'c 
defined, os they ore also on the Lincolnshire sidc^ by the sea wall or mlhim 
attri hated to the Ronians, which gives Dome to Walsoken,. Walton, and the 
Walpoles, systematic emhanMng was begun in 1721, and by 1783 Imd already 
included a narrow strip of the foreshore as far as Crosa Keys, In 1830, after 
sundry failures, the river Nene, as the old Wellfiti-eam is now called, was finally 
restricted to a definite cbnnnel against the Linoolnsliire bolder, and the sea was 
further shut unt by an embankment across the estuary between Sutton Marsh and 
Cross Keys. Upon this em bant men t a road -was made connecting Ijiticolnshire 
with Norfolk, and so the Cross Keys passage ceased to \m used- By means of 
other embankm elite to the uortU more ground was reclaimed from the sen in 1846, 
and the site of the Wellstreani disaster then became dry land. 

At the point where the river None traverses the 1830 emlHLnkment, the road 
is carjned over the etreaiti by a bridge, and here a village called after it Sutton 
Bridge has since come into being. On the south aide of the embankment there 
now runs, and like it pai'allel with the old crossing, the Midland and Gi'cat 
Northern Railway from Spalding into Norfolk, from which there ia a branch line 
southwarils to Wial>ech from Sutton Bridge, on the Lincolnshire eide of the Nene, 

An important point which has not yet been raised is the probable line of the 
liver chaune! in 1216* 

As the whole of the tram is said to have been loati. it must biive got well on 
to the oi'ossing and therefore some distance from the Norfolk liank ; consequently^^ 

* Se*5 ItiMtorg of Jfnl^Tflriw^ tind Ihnmin^ of divioit JVi^s ntief (LondoUt 1662), 21W, 
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tbo Wling horsaa aaJ vehicles, sapposiag the train hnrl maintained an7 senrhlance 
of its original order, aonld have arrived rrithin taro miles of Long fentton. T re 
river channel meet therefore have heen nearer the Lincolnshire hank, hmee 
Snttan Bridge ia nearly half-way hetween Long Sutton and Ctata 
he very far from the aetual site of the great eatastroplie, and teneath the «el 
cast and wcat of it probably lie the annknn baggage wagon, of King Jolm a amj. 
Tlie neat gueation that arises ia. what are tie nature and depth of the strata 

ruimd Sutttih HridgeV , , , . . 

Learmng a short tiina ago that a new railway bridge hud bitely been mad 

Sutton Bridge, 1 im,iiired of tho Great Northern Bnilway. which now works the 
anything Js known ns to the oM eros.iug or of the natm. of the snh^d 
in the district. In reply 1 received the following: 

TIk^ Grfc^at Nurtherii HailwftVi 

En^ineur^tJ OfUcre, 

tVossj Londuii, X,, 

30ill Deciiinberj IWl- 


D£ar SlRt 


Grtat SftHUm Bniliraii l*t'liveen SuUon mifl Crf>»« 


1,1 reply to your letter of th« Uth iuatant., I Iiavo mada emjairy of one of my nerist- 
ntit« who has always lived in tlds locality, and ho foporte us follows : 

»1 reirret that 1 am not in a position to throw any light on the ^object raised by 
Mr W U St John Hope. The lino between Long Sutton and hrosa Keys (or u on 
Bridge) was made by the old Norwich and Spalding Company, and when it became Great 
Northern the ,dana were not t^nrferr^k The lino « almnt an eighth of a mde to the south- 
west of the pa«mge or wash-way referred to. and it is not hhely that the latter wonh 
interfered with at ita ronstmetion. Judging from a similar road over the Biitids actosa the 
estnarv of the Wellaml a little farther to the north which wan m eaistence not so many 
yeart ago, 1 «boold imagine that there wa.a no laid track or cordurt^ mad 
it the None. ITmi over the miland was without one. and the sands are ahko m both , 

■S saditios. if rtwta bml l™ ■>"•. Tr,*’t 

mmrisod s™"* tanliH””. >■« I is'’, never hvard of snch trsdiliuna nnd I s 

Wnown tbn di.t,w. thomnghl, slmosl .ince cbildlnmd. .mi my rniprossion - lli.t tan .nh.n,l 

i, rib to . grrst depth." fnilbMlj, 

A. BOSS, 

L, reply to s further inquiry m. to what, bad been fonml durmg the con¬ 
struct Lf the new railway ewing bridgo over toe river a. fmtton Bmlge m 
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Hu Ihe Kintj Js}kn*4 TvrtfVi t« the in (htotuT, 1210. 

188/j Mr. R(?ss roferred me to the Atjdlnud Sjiilivar Comptuiy, wliose GUgtneort 
Mr. J, Allen McDonidd, has obligingly fiimiBfjed me Tntli a section of the whole 
of the strata passed tlimngli in mnking the bridge. On the west side the cylinders 
that carried tilie pi voted section of the bridge were driven down to a depth of 
5t> feet l>elow Ordnance Datum, and those on the eastern aide, 70 feet away, 
to a depth of 55'15 fcst-t. Aljove the Datum level is a considerable lied of silt and 
clay which extends to 4 feet below Datum, and then continues as silt only for a 
ftndher depth of ] ll| feet. Under this is n bed of sand and shells 9 feet thick; 
then about 3^ feet of loamy sand, which rests at a deptli of aljout ^2 feot from 
Ordnance Datnrn on ji bed some 5| feet thick of «ballast with shells.’** 

The Kene has now excavated for itself at the bridge a olumnol 240 feet wide 
and 2/ feet deep at low water, but before it ivag coufined within banks the mere 
fact that It was fordable when the tide wa-s out proves tUt while it conld shift its 
couT&e alwut the estuary it was of no great «lept,h. It la conaeqoenlly ouKkely 

that anything tJiat once wa.s engulfed in the qtiicksumb has been waaheii out of 
thtm since. 

How far it would practicable to sink shafts over a 4 „ 
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Vn .—Enervations at Caeneent, Monmouthshire, on the Site of (he Bomam-Bribish 
Citjf of Yenta Siluriim, in the year 1905, By T. Ash Hi*, Jun,, Esq,, 
DJMt., F.8,A, 


R«ftil 17th Mar, 1900. 


1,—Thk SfUjTH Gate. 

Tub South Gate could not be excavated iii 1904 at the time when Houses 
Nos. X-XIII wore laid bare, owing to the existence of a fine walnut tree which 
it was then impossible to remove. Permiaaion to cut down the tree was, however, 
kindly given by the trustees of the late Mr, John Lysaght, in 1905, and the 
imcovering of the South Gate was therefore the first piece of work undertaken in 
that year. 

The South Gate is closely similar in plan and in measnremeuts to the North 
Gate,** with a single opening, and internal and external arches with a fiat- 
roofed space between them; but it exhibits this difference, that the piers are not 
finsh with the wall outside, but project considerably from it, while the projection 
inwards is not so great as in the case of the North Gate. The plans, elevations, 
and sections, which are here published, together for comparison (figs, 1, 2), will 
make this clear. The filling is far more systematic, and does not show that 
evidence of haste and of the use of the first materials that came to hand, which 
may be seen in the case of the North Gate. It is, on the contrary, well inomred 
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112 ExeavatioTis at Oaericeyit, Mmmioutlt^hire. 


in, uiid well faced on tlie Inside with smiiU Btones, like thoBO u^d on tbe uutaitle 
of fclie city wall.* 

The tilling is traversed bv a Ikjx drain, 1 foot 3 ineliea itj width and 1 foot 



9 inches in height, roofed with large covering slabs, which J uns slightly askew to 
the axis of the gate. It must have been left for tho ilminage of tlie aceimmlation 


• Fn>ni the eyideiLOD of cobw it miiEt be attHbateit Ht i'ui'lteftt, to tho time of Vnlentuuiiit I. one 
of wboBo ooioe WOE foaml 4 feet Ik, low level, la feet north of the eeet pier of the g«te. A’cob 
of Helena wa« »1ro foimd here, udu of Vutat^ntme the (Im.t, 7 feet 1*1qw leveT, & feet iiortJi 
of the west pier, end on tlie level, IS feet north of tbfe pier, e nob with tho legend TJaa* 
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of earth* wliieh wai^ formed after the gate liad been filled in* hut it is ciuious that 
Tin definite drain olnmDel leading to it could be fonnd^ though there was BOine 
darker soil in front of it* Its floor is the roadway which pair'd through the gate^ 
5 feet SJ inches below the iMrttoni of the impost. Tins roadwa\' has a bed of 
Btonee, with iron slag and clinkers mtermixed, 1 foot b inches thick, and tlien haul 
marly stuff with atones for 5 inclica moitv" ^WTiere it rests on the moimd {see 


zssr‘'&^ -A-&- 


north Gate • cacr\veot- 


*nAN- 




tiijlow) it i$ only 1 foot (> inches thick. It fallfi 7 inches in passing tlirough the 
gateway, aa muaauml through the upper drain. 

Below the roadway is another drain, also a box diniii, 1 foot 7 iiicliea higli 
and 11 inches wide, which again cannot be traced further north; and, thong)i it 


* In thiH ivcenmiil&tioik (no donbl mbbisb thpown in} a coiiBldejiiblL^ number cjf rtnatl wbelk. 
oyfltar, and mu&sel aliells wsfn^ founds also some ckimxjni, loine of tbr earth allowing tmc^a i»r 
bnming. 

It wjfia no drnibt tliia laynr tiittt was taken to bi- an mad Itvel ** m lt«m. 

III, 310.) 
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was imtler the solid roadbed, i.e. it Imd not l>een touched when the gate was 

filled, & flat slab of stone was found blocking it up at the north end. The earth 
in it was osaTniDed, but was not found to contatTi anything of importance. 

The South Gate occnpied the same position as an earlier opening in fcho 
enceinte formed )>y the mound. This is clear from the diacoveiy, on the west side 
of the I'oad, of the estremity of tho mound sloping away in all direcfLOiis, 



t'i", 3. I'lxtejTiiul Tiew uf Siitttli Gate. 


A clearing across the roadway in front of the drain produced four second 
brasses, cue of Commodus (not very fresh), the rest illegihle, and the slope 
of the mound was apparently reached under tie road. This was also seen 
4 feet 3 mehos below the footing of the west pier, going under tho wall, and 
this wonltl correspond with the slope of fcho extremity of it, on tlie west 
of the road a httle furti.er north. Attempts to find it outside the gate, however 
were tmsncccssful. Tlie road cannot he traced either, as the field Lag been 
rouglit down to well 1k?1ow the liomau level, the foundations of the wall being 
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toil bait probably to fill the tlitcb^ which we may presume 
_ou this side also. 

The pointing is good in the east pier at the top, but nowhere else. The rest 
of the pier, and tho whole of the west pier, are somewhat roughly constructed. 
The imposts are in two parts, which, on the west pier, do not correspond perfectly 
with one another. The lower blocks of each pier are large, and show slight 
“ rustication,” .and there appear to l>e traces of axle marks upon them on the 
inner side. 


Tt must be noted that the i id posts stop Hush with tho outer angles of tho 
piers, and their mouldings are not continued round the outer sides, and that the 
angles whore the piers join the wall are quite rough, especially on the west side. 
This is due to the fact that the city wall was an embanking wall, and did not 
stand free on the inside; and the same State of things may be observed at the 
Xorth Gate. The profile of the bank of red earth which comes against it may bo 
clearly soon on each side of the gate, and is marked by a layer of black earth 


Fi^, 4. lutmul firw fif iFtt (xiitt. 
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al>ove it. (Fig. o.) It teimiuHtef* .‘^oinewliat ahmptly in a iittk- l)ank toivnnls 
le roa(, wIitcL, like thoiA- pjcssing out of the other gates, must linve niii tlii-ouirh 

a kind of cutting, owing to the fact tlmt the leTcl within the walls was (and 1 ) 
consiclerahly luglier tlmii qiitaidLv 

Tlie loose vonaeoits from Hie inuer oreli were ell famii) faii lv liijrli up, n fact 
wluel, seems to indicate tint thia arch had coUapsed comp.™iirely leeeaUv, 


if*'. 


IlfJ 




^waloii wwt at SciDtli Ctftw. 



IlwrtiDn un nftBC gf Sotith Gate. 


f M M. 






Fig. 5- 


and had been mtioh damaged when the walnut tree was put in (aioat 70 rears 
ago. tierliapj), for no less than 10 vouB.soira were found in its roots. The outer 


™ halfieaar „( 1,06 team, 2 lea t.t„ 
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Excamtiom at MoikitKtniiishire. 

By die west pierj 1 foot below tbe top of die impost, was found u small 
altar of sandstone I foot 6 incbes by 8 by 7\ incli(^, without iueorlptlou^ 
(Plate XVIII. fig. J.) 

Tiro feet beloiv the grass level, and 4 feet to the north of the pier, a 
sandstone block with inonlding, measuring I foot 10 inches by 1 foot 6 inches by 
fij iuchos diick, was found. (Plato XVIII. fig, 4.) Some way further north, 
2 feet 6 inches down, another block 1 foot 10 inches by 1 foot fi inches by 
iiicUes thick, but with a dificrent TOOulding, wiis foimd. (Plate XV111. fig, 8.) 
Both these may have come from tJie upper part of the gate, and to tlm would 
also belong the roofing tiles, mostly of old red sandstone, which have been found 
in the conrse of tbe excavations. 

Tlie set-offs in the main ivall are quite different' on the two aides of the gate, 
and it is clear, from the continuance of the pointing at the top of the east pier 
where the wall comes tip to it, that the oast pier w'as built before the wall. The 
west pier, on the other hand, seems to lie boniled in on the inside, thongh. not on 
fclie outside. The iliffereucc in time is no donbt only a matter of Jays, showing 
that tho work wa-s begun by different gangs of workmen at different places. 
Another indicadon of this is the fact that the offsets on the imier side of the wiill 
uro quite different to the east and west of the gate reBpectiyelj. 

Fifteen feet to the west of the gate is a counterfort,' 13 feet -i inches in width, 
projecting inwards about 1 foot 5 inches to 2 feet 6 inches. It is of bud con¬ 
struction, ivith large interstices and roughly laid blocks; its style is hardly 
infenor to that of tbo city wall, and it soquih to be bonded in at both ends, though 
the offsets of the wall arc- the same on each side of it It ha.s itaelf no offsets; an 
apparent one, 12 feet 2 inches from the top of it (as preserved) is due to the 
giving of the foundations. 


' 11.— Houbes Nos. XIT x-XV x. 

The rest of tho work of the season of 1905 was devoted to tho exploration of 
ft section of Lord Tredegar's property, w^hich had not yet been attacketl, lying to 
the north, uorth-eaat, and east of Houses Noa. IX x, X s, XI x, the site of which 
is now occupied by the playground of the village school, and to tlie Bonth of 
Houses Nos. IV x and HI x. 


* Thi^ mft diKi'overed in tinia to be Ebown on tho plun iti tin. jil. Jsvi. 
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fitf Ca^netmi, Monmouthshire^ 


House No. TXx. 

A slight addition lias to be made to tlie plan of this house.* (Plate XVII.) 
Iimnediatelj to the west of the north-wost angle of the court is a lafge entTance 
with double doors; the socket stones are still preserved, with fragments of the 
iron socket itself in that on tl;© east, and the ari'angement is similar to that 
of Houses Nos. HI 3 t, XHI n, and XHI. The width is 8 feet (> inches from 
socket hole to socket hole. 

To the west of this gateway a wall runs on almost to the west boundary of 
the field, with no return southwards, though this may of course be hidden beneath 
the moden^ road. 


House No. XII 3f, 

A comparison l>etween the phiij now published (Plate XVIL) and that in 
Archaeologifi., LIX. Plate IX., wdll show that the east wall of this building falls 
into the same straight line as the east wall of that which we have called Honse 
No. IT N.; and it is not at all improbable that we have here in reality only two 
parts of one large edifice, perhaps a set of baths. Until, however, it has been 
possible to verify this supposition by excavntion {and the intervening space has 
not as yet come into our hands) it will probably be safer to treat the two 
sepaiatoly, though no attempt has been made to number the rooms of this 
southern portion. 

To the ojttrome west, at tho entrance into the field, two short stretches of 
■wall have ^beett found, which cannot be followed either to the north or' the south, 
as their extremities pass beyond the boundaries of Lord Tredegar’s property. The 
eaateTnmo.st. of the two seems to terminate at the north end of a doorway, though 
no respond is visible; to the south of it, as well as between the two walls, is a 
concrete floor, 2 feet below the modem grass level, 6 inches in thickness, with 
pitching d inche.s below it again. 

The space to the cast of these walls apj^ears to have l>een a courtyard, and 
had a concrete floor also. 

Into it projects a square building of extremely solid construction, and, on the 
sides which are visible, entirely isolated, except for much ruined fragments of 


■■ ILs. 113 t 
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HotJSE No. IX s. 

A slight addition bas to I)e made to tbe plan of this bouse.* (Plate XVII.) 
Immediatelj to the west of the north-west angle of the court is a largfe entrance 
with donble doors | the socket stones are still preserved, with fragments of the 
iron socket itself in that on the east, and. the arrangement is similar to that 
of Houses Nos. IIIk, XIIIs, and XIU. The width is 8 feet tJ inches from 
socket hole to socket bole. 

To the west of this gateway a wall imns on nlniost to the west boandaiy of 
the field, with no return southwards, though this may of course be hidden beneath 
the modem road. 


House No. XII n. 

A comparison between the plan now pnbbshed (Plate XVII.) and that tu 
Archaeologifi, LIX. Plate IX,, will ahow that the east wall of this btulding falls 
into the same straight line as the east wall of that which we have called House 
No. II s.; and it is not at all improbable that we have here in reality only two 
parts of one large edifice, perhaps a set of baths. Until, however, it ha.s been 
possible to verify tliis supposition by excavation (and the intervening space has 
not as yet come into our hands) it will probably be safer to treat the two 
separately, though no attempt has l>eeii made to number the rooms of this 
southern portion. 

To the extreme west, at the entrance into the field, two short stretches of 
wall have^been found, which cannot be followed either to the north or the south, 
as their extremities pass beyond the boundaries of Lord Tredegar's property. The 
easternmost of the two seems to terminate at the north end of a doorway, though 
no respond is visible; to the south of it, as well as between the two walls, is a 
concrete floor, 2 feet below the modem grass level, 6 inches in thickness, with 
pitching 0 inches below it again. 

The space to the east of these walls appears to have been a courtyard, and 
had a concrete floor also. 

Into it projects a square building of extremely solid constraction, and, on the 
sides which are visible, entirely isolated, except for much mined fragments of 


* lix, 113, fiji, 11, 
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fuiiuelution on its west ainl east sides, svliicli arc, liowcver, of kter date than the 
building itself. Its outer w^alls are coated with white plaster splotched with red, 
an interesting instance of cxterual docomtioti, and on the w'est wall are scratchings 
in the plaster: units, represented hy vertical lines about 2 inches highland tens 
represented bv longer liiiea about 1 foot in height. fPig- d.) Thei'c is no 
indication of the object for which this hillj w'as kept. The utimber reached 
amotmts to 122; the second liiiudred Ivas been liegnii a little higher up. The 



Fi^, ttucrflcil plmteT In Boiihe No* XU s. 


interior is octagonal, the flidcB being of almost equal length (4 feet 4 inches); 
the octagon is, however, not quite regularly set in the square. It is lined with 
a very hard oement, IJ inch thick, in which small fragments of brick are largely 
present, and well caloulatetl to hold water. At the foot of the walls is a quarter 
round monkliiig. 

Tlie floor was [taved with mosaic: first, Ifi rows of brown le^tnera^ 1. inch 
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Ex<^avaiions at Oaerv;eni^ Monvioulhsthire. 


square, then 27 rows of smaller white imsfirae. The middle is entirelv gone, 
and may have been removed by prerioos explorers; for the ilehvifi within 
has all the appearancu of Ijaviiig been moved comparatively recently,* and few 
finilB of Roman objects were made within it. fii the rnbbiah near the floor, 4 feet 
below gi-aes level, were four or five pieces of red pottery with green or yellow 
glaxe. Hot one Roman Gom and some black pottery were also found 

The walla are preserved to a height of 3 feet 8 inches, anti the entrance, no 
doubt by steps, must have been on the north sido. The building mtist, one would 
suppose, have been a bath; an irregular hole which may have served for the 
egress of the waste water (though it haa been enlarged later) is to be seen on the 
west side. 

The orientation disagrees somewhat with that of the rest of the building, and 
is not quite in accord even with that of the walls forming an angle a little to the 
east; bnt the explanation of these divergences cannot be given until the explora¬ 
tion of the garden to the north is possible. 

The walls encToaing the open yard in which this hnilding lies on the south 
and east set™ to be of earlier date than those further to the east of them, as may 
be seen at the south-east angle of the yard, which has a floor of mortar (perished) 
1 foot 9 inches below grass level, whore mlie south wall of the eastern portion of 
the building cuiwea in irregularly to join the pre-existing wall. 

Very little can be made of the arrangements of this portion of the building. 
It appear.^ to he a large courtyard, in the middle of which is a tnctaiigiilar block 
of rooms, with an apse projecting from each sido of it, though the two apses are 
not opposite to one another; for it seems clear that the major axis runs from 
north to south, a further argument for its connection with HouBe No, fix. There 
seem indeed to be uo traces of its being accessible from the south side. 

In the middle portion of it are traces of earlier foundations, the position of 
wHch seems to make it clear that the apse on the east forma no part of the 
original plan; and indeed on its north side tlioro is a small piece of ,straigl]t 
walling which i‘uns immediately under it, and just to the north of that a fragment 
of foundation wall parallel to it. The western apse, too. looks like an artcrthoiight, 
to judge by the way in which its south angle joins the other walls. 

The southern portion of this rectangular structure contains near its south wall 

‘ The bo adduced: (1) it ia of l^ose stones, (2) them are 

of mortem pettnpy At TartoQB dopthn ; f3) the greater piirt of tUu paving has gone, bnt yet thvro are 

few ioo^ t« ho found; jiml (4) tJiO laodetn bonndotyr ftl«Te tho portion not adw 

cxoavUrtcKl luki At ftomo iwen remov<«]. 
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numv old red sandstouo te&terae^ none of them iti &itu; a concrete Soor with 
quurler round moAilding, preserved in the rest of the rooiUj seems to be rather a 
door f-han a bedding for mosaic. There were apparently two other floor levels 
ti‘aceable below this. The tesseme, it may be noticed, lie irregularly both, above 
and below this floor level, which at this point has either subsided or been broken 
away, as tliough they had been thrown in at random. There is a smidl piece of 
red plaster in on the east wall. 

The middle portion has no flixi'r preserved, but it is clear from the level 
given, by a fragment of a threshold on the east side that the wall traversing it 
from north to south cannot have continued to exist in its later state. Concrete 
floors at the earlier Wei may be observed on both sides of this wall. The northern 
portion has a concrete fl^oor 5 inches thick, resting upon the remains of an earlier 
wall parallel to its north waU. There was apparently another room with a 
concrete floor at a slightly higher level just to the west of it; this floor rests 
upon an earlier waE, upon wliich a small portion of red plaster may still be seen, 
and slopes from cast to west. 

In the south'-eaat angle of the building is a trapezoidal room, entered from 
the north only, and to the north of it again an nnroofed space into which projects 
the eastern apse. This space is entered by a doorway from the street leading to 
the north gate. The sandstone threshold, measuring 6 feet by 1 foot 8 inches, 
is still ta 81 bi. 1'Ue space is pitched, the pitching resting on a hard gravel con¬ 
crete bed about 1 Foot in depth, and against the threshold is a very solid 
foundation of mortared stones, the existence of which made ns suspect a pit 
beneath. This did not as a fact prove to be there, but in the soft ground to the 
north of the Foundation, which is about 3 feet in depth, a considembte amount of 
bones of cattle, all split for marrow, and a boar’s tusk, were found * and also some 
interesting small objects, in eluding a clay statuette of ^^enus (at a deptb of B feet 
9 inches below grass level, i.c. at about the level of the bottom of the foundation) 
of the same type, and indeed, very likely, from the same mould as one in the 
fruildhall Museum.'' Other specimens of these statuettes which ap[iear to have 

* Mr. E. T, Xewton, to nrhom floaic of tlio booMi weiu submitted for evAioinstton, r^porta tlist 
“ many of tb«so bauca Tfero clL-arlj portion* of a amnll ox, about the Btstn of B(tt tonfftfroHf^ The 
whole I'mitvntB of the box may have belonged to this spceies. Ait the bancB wore mttch bi'OkQnt 
even the limb bones being in fragments, . , , . indicating that the BeaL tuul iDOrrow hod been used 
for food.-' 

Catalo^ve the f^otfeetioiii of Itoadon tH tAe fritt'fdAaff Jfnurttoi, p. 71, Ko. 33, and 

pi. XV. S. 
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been largely iimnufactnred in tUe Allier vallej in (^nl, wbencti they were 
imported to Britain, have been foimJ at Carlislu, filebIxiruiigU, Canterbury, 
Crliesterford, Colchester, York, and Silebester. They are assigned by M. 
D^belette to the brat lialF of tlie tii'st centniT AiPA 

A little to the north an earth drain, 15 inches in width, and 13 inches in 
depth (probably of very late datel, passes through the east wall of the building 
and across the road. We liave just been able to reach a cross-wall going west 
fi-om the ea.?tem wall of this building, and just north of it a large block of 
fieestoue has lieeu built into the wall. Close to this stone a silver coin of 
Antoninus Pius was found -5 feet down. The road just outside shows four different 
surfaces, possibly only successive layers : Hie first cobbles, t.lie rest gravel, giving 
a total thiekuess of 2 feet 5 inches. The street from the north gate is about 
1— feet in width, the same as the width of the street going at right angles to it, 
lietw’eeu Houses Nos, Xll n and IX s, at its narrowest point. A ba.se was found 
in taking a section across it, d inehe.-* t>elow ginss level, (Plate XVllL fig. 5.) On 
its east side runs a drain excavated in the oortli, almt 1 font wide by 9 inches 
deep, west of the south wall of House No. XIII x, and wider fiirther nortli, Above 
it is a layer of stone d^^bris a1>oat 2 feet fi inches deop. 

One is half inclined to think that this marks the line of the lost west wall of 
the courtyard of House Jio, XIII n, but' the fact that it can be traced going under 
tbe roaii-lied opposite tlic oiitrancc into Houre No, XII n militates against this 
supposition. 

Near the south-west angle of House No. ITx an iron collar, 3^ inches vu 
iliatnetcr amt meb wide, wa* found 6 feet below the ground level on the lino 
of this drain; hut no others were discovered in it until we get to the east of 
House No, JX K.’* 

Further south, nearly opposite, a remarkable fmgincnt of l.uonze was found, 
apparently the handle of a vessel. 

To the east of,tlji,s tlraiii is a web, lined with stonework to with in 2 feet of 
the bottom, which was found to be 111 feet 6 inches \m\ow the giwsa level, Tlie 
last two feet were taken thnmgh the clay, and at the liottom was hard gravel. 
The W'ater came in fi-oin 11 feet down, but in a small (]iiantitv. The well was 
2 feet 6 inches in diameter at the mouth; at 15 feet down its diameters were 

• S5oo SwUlt, CManra AniHiua. tJ, 4i^.7Sr «/ (lb CHmhm-hmf an>t Wut- 

ntorlouii AtHiqHnriifu and Arrh^ol^siail *t. 5(>4..'i05; /bnw ArcASol.jijiqut, 3rd ,eriiw. 

^ Hx. 93. 
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:l feet awl 3 feet 3 incbeii, hut it clooted in grarliially towards the bottom, where 
it inea.sured from 2 feet 4 inches to 2 feet S inches. A considerable (juautity of 
cows' l>oueK, with several skulls, was found right throngh, espeeioliy in the last 
ft feet, and also some fragments of shoe leather. The mud from the l»ttoiu of the 
well contaiiie<l a considerable number of seeds, kindly extracted by ilr. A. £1. Lyed, 
F.S.A., and examined by Mr. Clement Held, F.E.S , among which may be noted as 
especially interesting the star thistle atlHtrtiptt) and Tcrvain 

o^irhuiliM). The former is a very local plant in Britain, and is often considered a 
doubtful native ; whiLst the vervain, much used in magic, has not before been 
found, ami our earliest record till now was contained in the herliala. A few small 
hones were also fouml, inchtding those of mouse, frog, hare, dog, roebuck* and 
sheep, and the skull of a large dog. Five dogs' skulls were found in the well to 
the east of House Xo. Vlllir, but were somewhat smaller and less slender; and 
they differed so much in eisso and propoiiiona that Mr. E. T. Xewton is inclined 
to suppose that they represent at least three or four distinct races. Two of the 
skulls, he notices, had been broken during life. In one case there hutl been two 
blows, one ueross the nose, breaking in the upper part of the nasal bones, unii 
another breaking into the frontal sinus, just above the orbit. The hmken bones 
had in e-wh case healed during life, in the other, however, the braincase itself 
hiul been broken just behind the orbit, stuI bad not completely healed before the 
uulmal succitmbed. 


HorsE Xo. XUl-N, 

To the oast again, passing across a pitched yard from the well, tve roach 
another building, which we have called House Xo. Xlll n, though it is not a 
“house ” in the ordinary sense at all. It is separated from House No. IV n by a 
space 36 feet wide, and is structurally indepeudciit of lliis.* It consists of a 
root angular block, with a courtyard on its south side entered from the street 
by a double gateway 11 feet in width; the eastern portion of it is occupied 
by a .smaller trapesoidal enclosure (1), on the east side of which an open hearth 
was fomid. The w'estern ivall of this onclosure seems to Im? interrupted, by a 
pit ft feet in depth containing pottery, etc. 

The courtyard itself has pitching at an average depth of 1 foot below the grass 
level. Below it are big stones and a mortar layer, and the natural Imttom lies some 

■ Outnide its utnali.weei »iigU’ i« h small pit 5 f«t‘i 10 inchcA 
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4V V. Ha 


4J- feet below Aloog itg gouth waU waa found a auiiill sandstone fiuial. 

fPIate fig. 7.) Its west wall ib, aa lias been wafd , 

TOissing* Keur its south-west angle, in a shitllow pit, a 
briek 3 inches in thickness was found bearing the letters 
AVG (fig. 7), a fragment no doubt of a stamp of the 
Legio n. Augusta quartered at Caerleon. It doea not 
correspond exactly with any of those figured bv Lee,* nor 

fig, 7. Kuinp «J m '^1 r 

witli any of the F^peciinras m the Caarleon 
Tln^ry was ciIbo found » bit of a yellow pot witL sol's to hod lotters aut (i')» 

From the courtyard a doorway, the precise width of which is uncertain, led 
into the main block. This appeara to have consisted of a colonnade of seven inter- 
col umniation a, the six columns being about 10 feet apart from centre to centre.’" 
A base, 11 inches across, wag found on the cross wall hetw‘een Rooms $ and 4 
(Plate XVIII. fig. (i), but it is doubtful Tvhellier it belonged to the colonnade, as 
the westernmost column appears to have been abolished, and a capital with 
necking, belonging to a column 7| inches in diameter, was found to the north of 
the nest socket-stone to the east. (Pkte XVin. fig. 2.) There has, however, 
been considerable alteration in the southern portion of the building, two different 
south walls being traceable at a lower level; and if the right angle turns at 
the east end of each of them be any guide, it may be aecessary to suppose 
that they represent two carfier stages in tho history of the colonnade, which 
underwent, m this case, a gTadual extension eastwards. The oidginal north 
wall, on the other hand, scorns to have been sKghtly furthef to the north than 
the later one, but only a fragment of it is preserved. The later waU has been 
much forced outwards, probably by the giving of its foundations. Both tlie 
earlier south walls mentioned he beneath the pavement, of old red sandstone 
Blabs, of the space (Room 2) in front of the colonnade. Al a later date two 
open hearths were hiBerted in this room, one close to its south wall near- the 
doorway, and another, similar to that found in Room 1 of nonse Ko. I,* a good 
deid further to the east, while a T-fomace, reserabling that found in House 
Xo. Xm - was introduced into Boom G, to the north of the line of columns.* 

* Tk'h Silitmmt xxlIL figs. 15-19. 

I, r‘!* Tr, T“ ’ ■* '■r 1 ? i»b.. te 

1 foot 9 mi^htNi hy 1 fciat 10 atid the dowel holes ftlxint 4 hy 6 Inches 

^ Ivii. 29R 

^ Archiisola^yi, Jut. 304 ^. 

■> rn Uiiom 6 WRS found tbo atone fictial ahowo tm Pki# XVlIl. jig. 
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To tlie \reBt of this fumnco is a V-shaped gutter cut in the cky, which was 
covered with large slabs of limestone. There was no trace, however, of its 
passing through or under the north wiUl of the house, and it does not quite 
correspond in line with another similar gutter just outside it, whioh runs in the 
same direction. Further east another V-ahnped gutter, 1 foot 2 inches deep ami 
1 foot 3 inches wide at the top, waa found at ahont 6 feet below the grass level, 
containing a considerable amount of pottery. Its eartern termination could not 
be found, A similar channel was fonnd in Room 7 , feet long, 2 foot wide, 
and 1 foot to 1;^ foot deep, which contained some Roman pottery and coins. 

In the course of the transformations which the building underwent the west 
end of the colonnade was also abolished, and three rooms were formed there (3-5). 
Room 3, approached by a door from Room 2, had a floor of old red sandstone 
slabs, resting upon a. perished concrete floor, this in turn lying above the earlier 
walls which traverse it. Its fommtion involved the suppression of the first 
column on the west, the aocket-atono of which is built into its north wall. In 
Room 3 were found two fine iron spear-heads and part of a large platter of 
Kimmeridge shale Outside its west wall a large kerbstone of curious form, and 
mneh worn, is fi:sed into the pitching of the yard. 

The relation of Rooms 4- and 5 to one another is somewhat uncertain. 
Room 4 cannot have been entered from Room 3, and it is possible that Rooms 
4 and 5 should be regarded as one, in the later building at any rate. 


Hotjste No, XIV If. 

Immediately to the east of Uotise No, Xtlln, and separated from it by a 
very narrow interval (8 inches to 2 feet) ia ii building which we have called 
Hunae No. XIV N, Its extent, and that of the building to the east of it (House 
No. XV x), cannot have been appreciably greater than that shown on the plan, 
masmucl] as the sti^t From caat to w^est must pas.s only a few feet to the south of 
the modern houudury wall. 

The internal arrangements of the building, which should perhaps be called 
block rather than house, are not easily recoverable, as the walla are hardly, if ivt 
all, preserved above foundation level, and the flofiirs have perished. Room 1 has a 
dj'ain in its northern portion, the object of which is not clear. After running east 
and west for a little way it soon turns at right angles and passes tlirongh the 
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north wall of the house by an aperture which seems to be broken tlntntgh the 
walL It first Imilt of jiA\o\Y smitlstou^ and b 1 foot wiik, ^ me 

deep, then it begins to bo formed of old red sandstone akbs coiiTorging at the 
bottom ; here it is S inches in widtli at the top and 11 in depth. After a course 
of 10 feet from the pomt where it turns northwards it reaches a pit, the bottom o 
which vs i feet 0 inches below grass, irith three old red sandstone aklja upon (t. 
Further to the eoxith ai^e the much ruineil remains of a furnace or fariiaoes. 
Upon one of the saniistone blocks a molten hronsie coin, entirely illtgihlt, was to 

I >6 1^611. 

Tlie otlier moms pintailled no objects oi inteiest, cscept that in R^Mm 
a pipe collar -t| inches in diameter and 1^ inch in ilepth was foimd 1 foot 3 inches 

below ftWi ii snifill 1>itJiiize 

Along the east wall of Boom 4 is a standing block. Ukc the diuiii of a colnmn 
of old rwi samlstone, ! foot in diameter and 1 foot 11 inches high, the object of 
which ie (piite uncertain. 

A space about Id feet wide, narrowing at the sonth end to alioiit half that 

w'idth, separates this building from House Xo. XV’s. 

in tlie space is a wabed enclosure, with a W'all only one stone thick, 4 feet 
square, a kinil of nilibish ()U, with a partly pevisheil concrete floor aliont 2 fei‘t 
Iwlow grass level. Below the concrete floor it bronze ring was found. 

In the open space to the north of the house, between it and the wall which 
nius from Block E s to the A’mphitheaii'e, several pits have l>eeii discovered. The 
largest and westernmost, a pit some Iti feet by Id at the top, contained man) 
fragments of pottery, and u whole pear-shaped va.se of gi'ay potter), covered with 
a fragment of amphora, and full of small fragments of bones. Tire Irattom of it 
lay just 4 feet below the grass level. Another similar but smaller pot w as found 
on the same level, ami also a coin of Constantine (Cohen, 4<>:i) find a coin of 
Valens (tkilien, 72); and Just below these pots was n large stratum of kmes, 
apjiai'cntly of animals, and tdl brokciu* 

» 111 -, ll T. S*!wi™. who wiiK kind vnoaglt to vssmmc th«m Iwnea. rejUM l^ tint “uuong the 
vei-y fr»Kiuf>iitRTy pieCL*a rtf (kidd i-oiiiftintid in the iinit pett, all of wbirh lisd eridently been honied 
A«il much cnicfceil, tla-™ ai-e n few which can be TUtopiuHed a* bunmn, Hiid nnwt prohabljr oil are 
feirtiimi* of one indivi.liuil There cim be no donhi that thh. wae a ftttttri'ttal nm wmlaitiiBg the auhvs 
from a human cremation," aud corniidefti ihat the fi-agmetibi m the w-contl pot. thimgh ncnc of them 
rerlainlT idotitifiable, were of a intuilar tiAtnir, 

All thr animal Ixmes, as fur a» they wore recofpiiBatde, belonged to email i«™ f pewBlbly Jitm 
Slid tbc animals iiad m«t likely been need for food. As he renmrki, the ilisa-overy of 
tiffr barin! nrti^ in tiiis |iLt needs aonie fii^liknaticm. 


Eiaavations ai Caerjoentf MoTiimiUhshire, 
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TIh? natural earth was iieaclied at from 7 feet to 8 feet belo\^' the modern 
leyel; just above it a silver coin of Julia MHinaen (Cohen, 35) was foTind, 

To the east of the north-etist angle of House Ko. XJV N is another pit (> feet 
6 inches in depth from the grass level, but much smaller in siae, only about 4 feet 
by 3 feet at the bottoim Some pottery was found in it, and a coin of the Constan- 
tinian period feet do^m. To the north of it is another pit, B feet $ iuolies in 
depth. 


House Mo. XV x. 

Tlie main portion of the building whicii we have described ns House No. XV s 
is a mtige of four rooms, which must have led into one another; bvii here again 
the floor levels are not clearly marked. 

The northernmost, Hoorn 1, oontidned a small pit, and just oiitshle its noi*tli 
wall was aTiothei*, which produced some good jiottery, iuciudiug a perfect bowl of 
unglaaeil red wore, a fine glass cup (in fragments), a fragtnent of a small column, 
and a boot->sole with hobnails. Its total depth was 8 feet 3 indies, and it measured 
4 feet by 2 feet at the bottom. 

The west wall of the building is prolonged northwards to join the wall 
running from Block E n to the Amphithcatro.* 

To the east of Room *2 an irregnlar wall runs eastwards. It has been broken 
through by a small drain, about 6 inches witle and 1 foot deep (originally roofed 
with slabs, of which one remains at the north end), which runs from south to north 
and empties itself into a pit which is suriounded on three sides by walling one 
course thick. 

The pit was not, hovrever, coustrnoted for this drain, hut for a far larger Ixix 
drain, 2 feet wide and 1 foot 4 inches high, which runs beneath it. This was 
cleared out for a distance of about 24 feet, w'hea it was found to be obstructed by 
a fallen stone. The slabs of which it is constructed are of considerable si^se, the 
cover slalis being a foot thick. In the dmin waa found Roman pottery and bones, 
and a coin of Constantine (?), The pit overflows into an earth drain, the course 
of which is not very clearly traccttblc. To the west, alioiit 9 inches below gi'ass 
level, was found the lower half of n large grey pot tn ififit. 

To the east of the space through which the drain jissses arc two other snuiH 
spaces, rooms one (Wi Imrdly call theuj. That on the south shows traces of 

“ Tbii i* tliu bnuich fiefcrrtd to in Arehat*fih^m, ii:i, 1(15, ooie ^ 
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Teooustruction, the oiigitml noi'tb wiill tiAviiig bt'uu aiippressed. The wall dmding 
tliem goes on to join tho west wall of House Ko. V n. 

Some way to the north is another pit, feet deep, which proiluced no finda 
of j^i’eat importance. 


Hocaii No. XVI s. 

Of this buildbg, whatever ita nature, ati iucousidemble fi'agineut only has 
so far l>een discovered; but it appears to have been of some importance. 

Its walls liare been to a considerable extent removed to provide material for 
the village school, erected in or about 1856; and the portion now excavated 
consists f)iily of three rooms. Of Room.s j and 2 little need be said, except that 
their fltwre are of concrete. The west wall of Room 2 seems to have been 
sti-ongthenetl internally at a later perioil, and a later floor may be seen about 
6 inches above the earlier, which is on a level with that of Room 1, and upon 
which the “ strengthoning ” referred to rests directly. 

Room 1 seems to have been accessible only from Room 3; a doorway also led 
from Room 2 into Room 3, which was, perhaps, entered from the east side as well. 
Room 3 is a very large room, 32 feet fiom north to south, by 36 feet at least from 
east to west, iintl was paved in the middle with mosaic, wliich has almost entirely 
gone, only a few fragments of the boi-dcr, of small black and gray teMerat, being 
preserved. The edge for 7 feet on the south and 8 feet on the north side of the 
rooTP wm floored frith conerete. 

The south wall is preserved to a height of 13 feet 9 inches, and is 2 feet 
ii inches thick. Painted plaster is preserved upon it, the upper coat almost 
entirely gone, the lower, much liocked to maJte it take the upper, in a better state 
(Plate XIX.), but Iwth are much ruined by tdder roots, and many loose fragments 
have bi^u recovered, Upon several of them which can l*e joined together the 
in.scription shown in fig. 8 has been rudely scratched. The text may run some¬ 
what as follows; 

(n) OMIT (iLLA) I Vl(CTOa)l SVO [ . , . , I l‘TlfJAJ«tN(l) * 

It would thii.s lie a message from a female slave to her lover, another hand 
having afterwards written below “may you be punished!’' The reading, how* 

■ TIim hufjTneat with tJi* « opiui it not fit into tho wt; And its positidD is tti^rsfotv 

L-ofijfCtund* Ttfl proHciit placfl lu the UlnBtrftticm ib due to a 
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ever, as rega-rcLs tlie last line cannot laj claim to ccrtaintj, tliOTigb I had the 
gieat advantage of Dr, CJiristian Hulsen^e opinion on the subject* 

A fragineut of cornice cut in brick wiks also found in the roonij and abont 
6 inches ateve floor levol 39 coins were found, Tliey oomprifie 3 of Claudius 0-, 
10 of Totncne, 3 of Gallienus, 4 of Viotorinus, 1 of Qiiintillus, I of LlclniuR, I of 
Diocletian, and IG uncer< 
tain; those of Tetricua, 

Victorinus, Liclnius, and 
Diocletian are in excellent 
ju’escrvatioD i Tho meaning 
of the vertical slite in 
the wall, eorrespotidjTig to 
shallow channels in the 
eonci*ete of the flooct is not 
altogether clear. The wall- 
uig shown in outline, pro¬ 
jecting northwards from the 
south wall of the room, must 
lie au addition of quite a 
late date. 

The street to the uoi'th 
of tills houEse is 1 foot 
!<► inches Mow the gmss 
level, aad apparently 14 feet 
wide, not including the 
sj>aces paved with gmvel 
on each side, wliich were 
pi-ohably footpaths, 5 feet 
3 inches wide on the noi^th, 
and 4 feet G inches on the 
south. The core of it is 
extremely hard, formed of 
lobbies set together in fine aaudj stuff. Delow this are stones act on end, and 
then flat atones, giving a total tluekness of 1 foot 2 inchea. Below this cornea 
the surfaco of an earlier road, with a bed 3 inchea thick, of pebbles and sanily 
stuff, and tUon tbe Lard uatiiml bottoin* 


Tlie well to the mist of House Mo. Vf n, which had been cleared to a depth of 
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18 feet in 1903/ wa& esoavatei to the hottoraj whlek wus reached nt a tieptli of 
25 feet G inches. The moatli measureil from 2 feet 3 inchna to 2 feet 5 melies hi 
diameter, and ao did the bottom; but at 18 feet from the top the well wideueib 
and measured from 2 feet H inches to 3 feet iu diameter, l>egiuniug io narrow 
again at 21 feet d mcheSp The Tnasonn' was good tluougliont; the Ixittom was 
sandstone. 

The objects discovered included two or three fragments of a hummi skulb 


several oi: skulls, aud other bones, fragmeuts of a wocxlen bucket, pieces of 
potterj", and several shoes with hobnails. In the mnd a conaiderable number of 
seeds were discovered bj Mr, Ljell and oxaniined bj ^Ir. Rei<k 



m m 0 itm tiH 300 4Qd m FiEf. 
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YlU.—The Palttce of WedniimUr U Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries, 
B}j W. B,. T*i!TnABT. Esq.^ F.S,A, 


Rcfld Janctftiyf 1£K)6, 


THE SAXOJf^ OE OLD, PALmICE. 

We do not know when the En^tPali kings took up their reaidence nt Westminster* 
Some alight indications suggest that Canute may have first estahliahed hirasclf 
here. It is clear L-orn the name Westminster that the Abl>ey was first in place, 
anti this is confirmed by the position of the Palace, ImiU along a narrow marshy 
strip between the better ground of the Ahhey precinct and the river. Holy rood 
seems to be n parallel case of a famous religions house dramng the king’s palace 
to its aide. There is no certain eWdence for the existence of the Abbey itself until 
the opening of the last third of the tenth centnry. Tim points in favonr of 
Canute’s residence at Westminster arc as follows. His eon Harold was buried in the 
Abljev, and according to the traditions of the honse he was a great hencfactor to 
it, presenting it with many relics, and being much attached to the Abbot Wulnoth. 
Gaimar, a twelfth-century writer, says that the dispute as to the tide happened at 
Westminster. "He was in London on the Tliames, the tide was fiowing near the 
chureh called Westminster, and the king stood at the strand on the sand." The 
first positive evidence us to the Haxon palace is contained iu William of Malmesbury’s 
Chronicle, which tells how King Edward the Confessor was wearing his crown at 
Westminster, and while sitting at table one Easter Day, sun-oundod by nobles, he 
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saw a vision. After the tables were removed, while lie was ■anrobitiff in his 
chamber, lie told how he had seen the Seven Sleepers of Ephesng tnm in their 
slumber.* Another piece of firm testimoiiT is to be foviad in the embroideries of 
the Bajenx tapestr^v, where the Palace is figured in its proper position to the east 
of the Abbey, Apparently with a view to showing their immediate contiguity a 
man is depicted reuchmg fi'om the Palace to the weathercock of the middle tower 
of the Abbey church. 


THE XEW PALACE, 

In the last decade of the eleventh eentury William Rufus built the great hall 
which, with presumably some attached jmildings, formed the New Palace. Of this 
hall there are still .some i^mnants, anil it is certain that tlie lower parts of the 
present walls are of Norman work, and tlmt Richard IL only altered the hall of 
Rufus without enlarging its area. Besides the sti-uetural evidence, which is quite 
conclusive, there is in a 11S, at the Heralds' College a note written iitrca 1300 giving 
its dimensions as 270 feet long by 74 feet wide.*' It is really about 230 feet long 
by 07 feet wide, but this very dimension noted c. 1300 is given also by Stow as 
the size the hall was reiwirted to bo.“ 

At the present time the original Norman stirp-buttresaca, almost totally 
recused, may be seen along the exterior of the west side above the modem attached 
building. It is W'orth noticing tliese, because tliey give swi objective reality to the 
mighty haR of Rufus that no mere record could do. 

The details of this piece of Norman architect ure arc espedaUy worthy of study 
from the intrinsic in I crest of the subject, and from the fact that being a royai work 
in the capital it must have been in the must advanced style of the moment, also 
because rts date is made aWilutely sure liy .snfiicient record. In tlie Saxon 
Clironicle, under H>ft7-8, we are told hijw the king levied oppresfivo taxes for Lis- 

■ In lIiIb piisBa{,'e we bare (be uRe of tuvl} and "ekamber*' carried to tbe timo of tlie 

Coufi>fiBor. 

^ MS. hW Arnndel. Ivot^jfitufln Anic Wifntiaonwsterii oirt cor-xx. jHMlefl. LatitndD Ltum,'' 

^ I'he txrlatiTE pinpurtion in fairly maintaiiicd in lliCAii exevciuTe dimciuiinm, juid we are reminded 
that ancient dnnenRioRN of old St. Panl'a, also leportDd by Stow, were etiiially is iucDeji>e of tho fasts. 
Do tkftse dimensions reprcsejrii sriiuQ old elaadard, sack, for instAnco, Aa “tbe foot of Bt. Paul’s 
On the otJior band, the bays of the hail aro nearly 20 feet ftom ccHitv to eaiitw, attd it seems pro¬ 
bable that tlie ball was dcaiifiicd as twelve haVN long, ensb of 20 feet span; 2*10 altogEthcr, 
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works at the Tower aiirl at the king's Hall which was being built at Westroinsterj 
and riianir men porishofl of wMit, Tn lOSU'i according to .Henry of Huntingdoti] 
Williatu Rufns camo over to Kngliiind and kept court for the first time in the new 
palace at Westraingtcr. Tliis was at Wlutamitide, we are told by Florence. The 
groat sisse of the hall and the oppressive levy of the king were deeply impressed on 
the popular mind, and a story sprang up which is nsually taken quite seriously, but 
which I have uo doubt is a myth, a myth of extravagance. Tlio germ of it appears 
already in Henry of Huntingdon, who says that while the king was insiH-ctiug the 
new hall with liw atteiwlants one of them renmrkwl that it w'as much larger than 
necessary, “ to which the king i-eplied that it was not hrdf large enough.'* In the 
later chronicle of Matthew Paris the story reappears in an amplilied form, and 
the reply of the king is said to have heen that " it was uot half so laige as it should 
have been, and was only a thihmus compared to tlie building he intended to 
make.” Stow, in quoting this form of the story, wlds, "Paris salth that a searcher 
might find out the foundations of the larger hall stretching from the nver to the 
highway." Btit I fail to find the passage, and the growing story has all the 
characteristics of a myth. William of Malmesbury has a page on the prodigality of 
Rufus, and gives the following parallel story, while he does not mention that alwnt 
the hall. One morning, wbUe putting on his boots, the king asked what they had 
cost, and when told, cried out in a rage, " Thiue shillings!' What a price! Bring 
mo a pidr worth a mark of silver 1" And so another pair was brought which was 
said to have cost so much, but these hoots were really inferior. “ Eh I" said the 
king, " these will do." Tlvus his cbambeTlaiu used to charge him what he liked. 
Gahnar gives wlrnt is evidently a legendary story of the elaborate service of the 
table at the inaugural l>anquet in Westminster Hall. 

We have just seen llie work of Rufus called the New Pidace by the nearly 
contemporary Henry of Huntingdon. The title Old Palace was in use in the 
thirteenth century for the range of buildings to the south of the great hall which 
doubtleaswere on the site of the Confeastjr's house. A description of the prepam- 
tioiiH for the coronation of Edwnid I. in 1273 tells how temporary buddings for the 
feast were erected on the open ground " on the south aide of the old palace.” 
The sLiil current names of Old Palace Yard and New Palace Yard we may con¬ 
clude dote from the time of the building of the hall of Rufns, 


* A.biiut the c™t (if a pair of ruen. 

*■ hiley, of fie Moyer# mtd Shmft. 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE GREAT HALL. 

Wilton Sir R. Smirke reh-tonid the great IulU in 1834 he found, sevenil porti{>iii^ 
of tLo Koinmn windows wliieli h^d pierced the side w'alls^ and of a wiiU galleiT 
rimmng at the level of their sills thruughout the east and we^it aides, aiicl alst> 
returning on the sooth emh The nort.li end was not fnllj examined, but it was 
thou gilt probable that tliere was a similar galleiy here. 

From the etidence then found,* his lirather, S* Smirke, -made a conjectural 
restoration of the side walls of the hall which it is the main pui'pose of this 
part of my paper to amend. Wo ow^e it to his most careful discrirainatiou 
between what was actually discovered and his conjectural rei^oning thereon, a 
model of precision, that sneh advance is poKsible/ The facts ai^e these. The 
jambs of Norman windows, and portions of the arcaded gallery, were only found 
where they hod not been destriived hv the later windowH of Richard IL & work. 

K- w L- 

Smirke proceeded to make his restoTation by putting a window in the m^dtlle 
of eacli of the obliterated spaces* This resulted in an irregularity of relation 
l^ettvcen the windows and the arches of the wall gallery', w^hich neither he nor 
more iwont WTiters have lieen able to explain; and the theory that the frag¬ 
ment a of the Norman wnndow& diBcoverod Avere later in date than the arcfide 
been i^esorted to» The report* of tlie Connnittee on Westminster HaU 
reads : “ Tliis arrangentent seems to point to the fact that there was 

intended to be a eontinuous arcade, and that the larger openings were 
insertionB not according to the original design; wh}* at such irregular intervals 
it is impossible now' to conjecture.”^ The LriregulaT disposition of the wdudows 
ifl an assumption which foUow's from Smirke^s theoretietd restoration. Wliere 
ftctuid romminte of windows were found tliey were at approximately equal 
distances from one another^ distances agreeiJig ’with the dimensrons of the 
bay divisions «nd ’with the spacing qf the w^nll ai'cade. I shall show that by 
following the evidenc?e and discai'ding Smirke^s faulty assumption all becomes 
clear, and we can bring back’W'ith certainty much of the original a]>pearance of tlie 


* xxri- u£ii] xxvii, 

^ See the reproduction of his fturvej in I4 pltite L 

^ Report frotii the Select Committee on ’We^tminMer Hftll BeHtorathnin 1885^ p, I5hp 
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hall. In every case^ three in all, wliei^ a windoT^r jamb was discovered togetUei- 
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neighlwiiriiig part of the arcade, the wdndow and the arch were close 
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together. IuHtead of ivcceptiiig thb rule all Hmirhie'B conjectural windows are 
pnehcd away from the arches. If followung the facta we experiment afresh, we 
reach the solution showri in niy fig. 1, atid this model will be seen to account 
for cTery indication found. In some caacs an arch of the passage wan separated 
from the window by a narrow strip as shown on the right; in other cases they 
came qnite close us shown oti the left. Authority for this slight variation ia given 
by Smirke’^s survey of actuul remnants. Considering further the disturbances 
profJuced by fiichard TT.’s work, it is clear that the traceried windows then 
inserted occupy the positions of the Jforman adtidows, e:icept that those of the 
cast side at least were all piislied further to the north, so that in every case it ia 
the south jamb of an origitiai wdndow 'which was preserveth One of the small 
arches in each bay waa destroyed by the encroaching and w-iilened window, and 
consequently in no case were the pnir of arches which iutervened between ncigb- 
Iwiiring windows intact.^ 

Sniirke discovered an internal comice in position, and at its level a second 
laissage mn across the so’uth galde end. This doubtless commuuirated 'with the 
eitema) jKissagcs behind the parapets; tliey were served by a turning stair, 
of which lemains were fonnd in the sonth-eaat angle. There were two plain 
round-headed doors found at the south end of the grwif hall hy which access to 
the inner palace was gained. There were also tw'o si milar door.s towai-ds the north 
ends of the flank walls; one of these latter at least Smirke thought waa an 
external door. Probably they were like the north and south doors in the nave of a 
church. 

There is no certain record of the finding of any fonndations for internal 
pillars; nevertheless it is clear that the hall coidd not have been roofed in one 
.'tpan, and it must have followed the usual type of internal division shown by the 
halls of Oakham and Winchester Castles.'* Tliis division may have been formed 
by wooden posts, like the great tithe bams." 


* Ono rcAAOD for the Biodi&R^tioELB m the upacing' Mtmw to he thiit the aoQth wall of the lidl ia 

ool set tn the peat of the worls, uTid the weat aide b lon^r than the eaatera. Im^gnUritlea 

null Appear in iko aparijig of the pi-eaent windowa on the eaat aide; in two uuea they are u much 
ue IG inchea cfnl of centre (toward^ the sonth). In the t-ed bfcy to tlie awtli the window k close to 
the wall.trues, and ia smaller thiui ail the reat. 

^ fu the Castle girujada at Guildford there is a large base which can hardly i» ftnvtliing: elao 
than a part of oas of the pillars of the Great Hall. 

• Mr. W, H. St. John Hope has refemd mo ta the J^et-uutn Caaile Hall at Leiccater, illustTmted 
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We are now able to obtain <l fairly complete view of the intcnoi* of this 
hall, one of the ^eatest in the world. The side walls were of plain rubble 
np to A height of nearly 20 feet from the floor; then came the contiiiuonB 
gallery some 220 yards (an eighth oE a mile) in cironit. This gallery ^laaeed 
around at the level of the sills of the windows which occnpied the upper space of 
the w'alls. Tlie gallery aod windows were like the ordinary arrangemcnt of a 
Normnn clerestory, as, for instance, that of the transepts in Winchester catheilral 
church, THje height to the cornice of the flank walls from which the roof rose was 
about feet. 

The rough wnll below the arcade wae of course plastered. Smirke tells ns 
that the passage was coated with thin plaster and “ jointed with brown lines. 
The columns and imposts were painted with bright colours, amongst which red and 
block were discernible. The general surface of the wall, both above and below 
these arches, was similarly flnished and ornamented with rich and minute painting, 
probahly of some suhsequent date,*' Such painting was done in preparation for 
the coronation of Edward 1. by Stephen, the king’s painter,* and again for the 
coronation of Edwnid 11.^ 


THE EXTERIOR OF THE HAhU 

In iSStl the west wall of Westminster Hall was laid bare throughout its whole 
extent by the destruction of attached buildings, and excellent acotamts of what was 
then found of the originaJ Korman walls were laid licfore this Society and printed 
in Archoeoloffut.^ A second survey was published in the Report of the Select 
Committee appointed by the House of Commons to consider what should take the 
place of the destroyed buildbigsi. In this latter anrvey the ae^'eml ages of the 


iu Mr. .Thwcr Thiftn^JlDnV .inrffMnf if Laiottfwr Caulte, linviasr a vIoh^ tVftemtslaafe lu iflinrt 
btfen Bliovn was tlio pi'tihAble fuim] (rf the roof orer the Groat Hall nt Wentmitialer. Follitirnmr tliin 
I have aht^iwn pftals on th*; plnu. He hai abtu given oiu fleeiuittv tni'dAai'utiiL'nla of theintitrinf width 
of the hall, which ia fl7 foot £ iuchea At the north etid and (16 feet If mchcB ti^itvarda (he sontli, where 
the modorn Hteps begin. 

* liMiio Boll, 1 I'M. I. 

” Braylej and Britt^m, llG. 

' Vol. L l-lfi. 
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Demdes tJie cbeqiieirng of tbe top of the side walk this system, of decoration 
appeared also on the gable ends* Smirlce foaod the remains of an e-xt'erjial tircftde 
on the south front at a height considerably abore the windows; there were 6-iuch 
shafts, ntirl the wall surface between was formed of alternate lozenges of Reigate 


PART OF WEST ELEVAT10K. 

Scaup M »a«40 WianH)soiin Fset 
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FIk*. a uul 4. OMijcdam) ItastnHtiniiii of tba Hxtcrior Qt tli«. Grout Hull. 



NORTH EUVATIOK, 



and Caen stone. At the north front, again, on each side of the central eutrance, 
was a wide blank arch tilled witli similar masonry. 

From, all the data Ijefore us we may even Tentnre to piit together a reatomtion 
of the north gable end. (Figs. 3 and 4 ) Setting out the arches just spoken of in 
relation to tlie total width of the front, some 80 feet, we find that they fall properly 
into place, leaying a aidtahle space at the angle for a wide bnttresS'pier sach as was 
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found at the Boutli-eust angle. Then we have the heights of the two irtriiig-courfios 
and the patapet fram the side elevation. As to the winiiows, Smirke tells us that 
two were found similaj* to those on the fiaTiks on eitbei' side of the gieat south window, 
uTtil they are indicated on Brayley’a Plate X. On transferruig tliese to the opposite 
gable they come just above the broad blank arches, and, indeed* give a satisfactory 
reason for the spnciug of those arches. Putting, now, a central window ns well, 
the three space at iuterv'als very Bimilar to the side bays, and such an arraugCTnent, 
moreover, would be TequirGd by the interior diviaiou, which we must assume 
esdstod, although there is only the slightest liirect evident for it. The wall 
ai\:ade with the losieug}'' background, whioli is said to have been couaidenibly 
alxjve the height of the windows,” would find itg place perfectly above the second 
string, ivnd when we see that tins exactly raiigeB with the chequeretl masonry of 
the flanks, vre may regard this position as proved. We only now have to a<ld 
a supposititious line for the pitch of the gable, and we have the gable^nd repre¬ 
sented in my figure. It is at least possible that the old pitch was foUow'ed in 
Pichatxl Il*s new roof, and some contirnmtiou of this is to be found in the simple 
agreement for the new maaonnr then required, wliich provided for raising tlie 
walls two feet. Tin's diagram is in itself sufficient to prove, 1 think, that the roof 
cannot have lieen broken into central span and side aisles, leaving a space for a 
clerestory. The large siae of the windows, thirty at least of which formed a 
continuous range around the hall, gives a eonfirnuidDU to this view. 

Tlie exterior of the roof wiis originally covered with shingles, as we know 
from entries for its repair in the Pipe HoUs of Henry II. There is no doubt that 
these were of wood, for in 13 Edward 11. a ror 2 »rder was employed cutting shingles 
for the roof of tlie groat haU.* 


“ Hint Brittfiji, 
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SAINT STEPHEN’S CHAPEL, 

To the south of the great hall stood the domestic hah of the palace, genemll j 
called the Little Hall; it« east wail was in lino with the east wall of the g^t hali. 
The ends of the two were separated by an interval of over 20 feet. Other build* 
ings projecting to the east and west of this space endoeed it as a court; and hero 
were the stiurs which served for access frora the lower level of the great ball, and 
the undercroft of the leaser hall, to the upper floor. To the east of the court 
Oamt Stephen’s Chapd jutted out towards the river, and to tlie west the 
changer lie^ known to us as the Court of W'ards projected towards the Ab%. 

Saint Stephen’s Chapd is said to have been fonnded by King Stephen, and 
this seems likely from the dedication. It is often mentioned in records of the 
time of Henry IH., and Stow tells ns that King Jolm, in the seventh year of his 
reigj, granted to Baldwin of London, clerk of the Exchequer, the chapelship of 
bt, Stephen’s at Westminster. A charter was dated from the Kind’s Chapel 

at Weati^ter" in 1I84,‘ and the chaplain of the chapel of VV^esLinster is 
mentioned in the Pipe Roll for 23 Henry IT, 

*1 f Hokewode, we gather that one descended to 

the diapd, and it appears that the early chapel must have been nearly at the 
same level as the imdercroft of the little haU, which, as I shall show, was probably 

( e AA.) IS conjectural, and therefore the walls are distinguished by hatching, 


THE LITTLE HALL. 

Me littlo, or lesser, Uall, eo clkil ia tie time of Henry III., amr very 
"0 ovo stood on the site of tie Confessor's Iiidl, Altliough no part of^ 

Part of the ataimiB^i lietwoen the Breat hall iniil i 
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pjre-Conquc8t liaJl cau liaye stu'vived to days of which, we have record, there ia 
evidence that some of the undercroft of the little hall was of Xonnaii work earlier 
thau Henry El., who, as wo shall show, rebuilt at least the hall above it. The 
undercroft, like the hall, was 120 feet by 38 feet, and its walls wore about 0 feet 
thick. Towards the nortli end of the undercroft were dooiways opposite to one 
another, allowing of a passage across it which was muint&ined np to the last. On 
Capon s plan it is called ” Passage* to Cotton Garden.** Sandford's plan seems to 
indicate that this north end, with the doorways, wa.s sci*eenod off from the rest in 
the manner well known to ns in the typical plan of a medieval hall. It formed, I 
have no ilonht^ the chief entrance to the private palace. 




Another archway in this nndorcroft is flgnrefl in Bokewode’a Plate XXV!., 
and better as to detail in Rickman’s “Attempt." Prom tlie latter I have made 
my fig. 6. The arch was a semicircle of fi feet 3 inches span, rising from piltaror] 
3 ^bs only 3 feet OJ inches high to the top of the abacus. Comparing it with 
firepkcea of Xortnan date,* I am convinced tliai this was the fireplace of dm under* 
croft. According to Rokewode’s tert tlie niiisonry was of “ early coiistmetipu,*“ 
and «filled up in the west w'all of the crypt." In ftmith's Antiguiiie^ of 
minsleTt he shows old foundations of a small projection against thL; west w-ill of the 


* i-or QXAUip[(} tJaat of KochcBtor wLicli ia ulmust eTCJctiv lita tliw, 
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undercroft wfiicb MVjh^ I'Cjjrceont a deep fireplace* whicli would kave been cut a way 
ftt some tune when modem buildings weiv built a^inst the exterior jmd tlie arcb 
closed witb masonry. But this projection may not bAVe bean of early work* and 
on iny plan t have not retained it,* The arch and the jamb seem to have been of 
earlier character than the work of Henry IT., imd Bicknum thought that they were 
part of the work of Ruhis, (Fig. (1.) 

Carter gives also an illustration of a doorway which lie says came from the 
crypt lieneath tho Court of Bequests (the late name for the little hallj, wliicU hod 
impost mouldings of early Xonmin character, although the arch aliove it was 
pointed. (See my fig, 7,) 

It is probable, 1 think, that this underciuft was the earlier Xorman hall. The 
floor between it and the little hall al)ove was not vaulted, It was repaired in 
1307, being ” newly planked and st-rengtheued below in various parts with great 
limber.” * 

The " little hall ” proper, above, was bgliicKl at tlie sonth end by an imjjortant 
group of three windows aiiTTounded by zig-zag mouldings. These are well repre¬ 
sented in Smith's volume by a wtmd-cnt, lint only two of the witiilow'is were visilile 
at the time that it was drawn. Supplementing tins fi-om an engraving in Rokowode 
we get tlie result shown in my figure 8. Tliere were no windows below in the 
undei'CToft. Garter says it was plaJit wall from the groimd to the string with the 
*' diagonals.” Bokewode also gives a view of the interior while It was in mins, 
which shows that the inner walla were panelled into a scries of blank arclies. 
This upper hall at least was the work of Hum-y IT, According b.i Fita Step hen. 
Archbishop Thomas, in the year 1163, repaii'ed Ilutiry JI.'s Palace in Lonilon with 
great rapidity. Bray ley and Britton argue that London cannot be stretched to 
cover Westminster, and iliat the work in ([nestion must have 1>een at the Tower. 
In another place, however, they quote from Matthew Paris Iiow Etiwanl the 
Coufosaor wa.s “ buried in London '* in tho church he had built. And many old 
instances could be adduced showing this to l3e a common expression. 

It is certnin, in any case, that a considerolile part of the inner palace was 
rebuilt W Henry II., inciuding the little hall. In the Pipe Roll foi' 8 & Heniw IT. 
(1162-3) is an entry for work for tlie king's hall at We-stminster, In 12 Henry IT. 

^ En dATv there litive n c1k|i cbintucij', And Ed unv L'lufi lEiift 

p<»itioii TTTinld pnsh this NanuAn 4;]jicnni\T too cut qf tliq middle of tho iobjrth qf tln) LaII. 

^ BrittoiL 
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there ifi u reconl of tlie exiwniliture of t}je large sura of £190, and Ainoth, tlio 
ivgematorf is mentioned in connection witli the works. In the next rear £(14 is 
entered as spent on the works for the “ new hall ” and the “ queen’s chamber.” 
In the dftec'tith year Alnoth is again named. In 1172 works at the “ king’s 
honses” and the “ atiuediict” are mentioned, and according to Bokowode Alnoth 




Jn^. B. Winilrtifiii nt huntU ml of Uit; httile BaTF ; Exli^rlar. 


wSxS still employed in the years 1177-tJ (215 & 24 Henry 11.). In tliis year the- 
" king’s cliaiiiber’* was repaire<l, and £5 Is. was spent on the “ king's w'aKlTOl».” 
Ill the ^hUh year Henry IT. the r|uay of the king’s mm'u was repaired and the 
door of the great liaH was raised. The lavatory in the king’s hall ” was 
begun to be restored in this year at a cost of £2S, and in tlie foltowuig year 
£50 was spent upon it. This is possibly the same as the " conduit of water in the 
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kind’s court at Wesiiuinst^jr *’ meutioucfl imdor tlie first year of Rtcbarfl I.* Tlw 
kiup's cjuay nientionod above vas the latidiujir phicc for Sew Pttlace Yard and was 
nioiv iiHually calUnl **the khig*s bridge,” i find it airily calle<l Pmt* Jtegis in 
the Pipe Roll for 11S9 (I Richard 1,). It was in later days at least a projecting 
woodoii platfoim resting citi stone piers like tUoae of a bridge. Foundntii>ns of it 
which wei‘ti found in I83U are described in the Arcbmiologicat .Itmrnai^ Tlje hiiig^^s 
chamber of Henry II., mentioned alx>ve, probably occupied the position of the 
painted olianil»er of Henry HI., the niidercroft of which hud some vaidt^i at Its 
east end wdiich seem to have belonge<l to the latter half of the twelfth century, 
judging from the representations of them given by Rokewodo and others. 

Til ere ai'O some indications on f’opon's careful plan that the undercroft tif the 
chainlier wiis later than tliat of the little hall, some of the windows of which appear 
to have Iteen blocked by the cliamber. Tlus again confinns the view* that the 
basement of this hull was e-arlior than the time of Henry IT. 

I do not know of any evidence which would show that the buildings to the 
south of the chamber Imd existed in the twelfth centurj*, although a claim for great 
antirjaity has been miule for the Tindercroft of the ohl House of Lords, mainly on 
ivcconnt of a door which had wluit ia uaimlly calkd. a triangular arch. Tlii.s door, 
however, only gave entrance to a small garderobe, and was haidlj more tlni.e 
2 feet 3 inches wide. There is not snfiicjeut reason to supjHise that it was earlier 
than the rest of this part of the building, which seems to have lieen of Henry ITI/s 
w*ork* 

The chujiibei’ called the Court of Wards in Sandford’s plan of 1685, placed 
ji3 it was between the little and great halls, was, I have no doubt, in existence 
at least as early as Henry It.*s time. 

For one otlior portion of the building of this time we have the evidence of 
records. Tills is the Exchei^uer House, which was a two-storie*! building between 
the great hall and the river. The basement was an assay office, and the upper 
floor a court, room. The Exchequer at "Westminster is mciitioued as early as 1164, 

^ For tfi tries fram tbe Pi]>e Bolin of 23 Himij U. mtid kter 1 eusi iiidplitCid to Mr* Hubert HolTs 
(jimrt Liff nnflfrr the «37. Ho jiaj'H that j^lnoth appeal^ id tbo London Ftpo Roll 

cveiy vonr ftfl rocemiig rddih of ttboat £7 hifi fee I finppode. 

YoL d" 7L 

= If tliLn door werfi ptovt'il tci be of Enxon work I wonld mucli ratlirr piippof^D tlmt it reixed 
hers Lhim that it |iftn of thii Snjson pitlare m Htn. In the Confessor b time 1 Bhrnld think this 
point wai 4 m% only trlofte to the TiTTer but m it. 
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in vrliich yeur, as sIwwti }iy a passage qnot*;!! from FitaJ^teplicii by Mr. 11. j. llouad, 
Juliii the marshal was in London^ engaged at tho quadrangular t4ible whicli, 
from its couiiters of two colours, is commonly called the Exchequer, but which is 
rather the king^s table for white monioy, where also arc held the king’s pleas of 
the Cmwn."* 

I have suggested on my plan that the Exchequer House occupied the angle 
between tSt. Stephen’s Chapel and the great hall. In later days it certainly 
aliutted against the other en<l ot the hall, but early in the fourteenth century the 
receipt office of the Exchequer is more than once said to be near to St. Stephen’s 
Chapel. Thus, in 1 3itf, the roof of St. Stephen's near the Becoipt was rfl[uiireil, 
and in 1341 a scaffold was put np to the chiipcl of St. Stephen near the ReoeijU.*' 
Ill 1348 the mm houae of the Receipt is mentioned as being near the Star 
Chamber. This title, 1 suppose, marks its erection on the now site. Again, tu 
the account of the great fire of February 1 7th, 1263, given in the Cfironirle u/ 
the M>njore tind Sheriff, we are told of tire destnictiou of “ the lesser liail of liis 
lordship the king, the chamber, the chapel, and the Uecejitaculum.*’ Tins last can 
hai-dly lie other thiin the Receipt of the Exchequer, and it cannot, then, have been 
separated by the whole length of the great hall from the domestic Imildinga which 
were burnt. 

I have shown that in the twelfth century the private palace had a Itall in two 
storeys with a chamber pi'ojecting at one end and & chapel forming a similar wing at 
the other end. There was also a sepaiute queen’s cUanibeT, The aqueduct, which 
is mentioned iia of this time, w as ptNjbably the o^nilmt of laU-r days, which seems lo 
have l>een situated in Old Pahice Yard,' ar<Tund which as a court were most likely 
groupcfl the kitchens and offices, as low bnihliiiga detncbetl from tho main body of 
the iuner palace, which b nearly completely representeii 1 think by the buildings 
wo have dbcusaed, T’o the north of this private palace was tlm gi-eat hall and the 
Exchequer, with a forecourt (Kew Palace Yanl), vrhich alrea^ly had, pnqeccrag into 
the river, its little landing stage called the iCiug’e Bridge, or lAY'Stniinster Hntlgi*. 
The whole paLoce area was suiTomided by walla, as we learn fmm Fit/Ste[d*eii’» 
reference to the splendid paLice by the river surromuled by a battlemeuted wall. 

The naj-row strip of low damp ground hanlly 3(>(i feet wide, sipiee/ed ween 
the Al)bey and the river, was im estiimnIinary site on whieli to reiu- the chief 

■ f.JotwwPXKKi' */ Lim\hiU *5-1 

^ llm-jivv iikiii.i BriLl.i iiu 

* ilie ^rtail ruiidtiLt Si*vf YJit'll■ 

VOL, LX. ^ 
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palaco of tho kingii of England. In tlie days of which 1 hoTO been writing the 
riveir probaldy came right up to the end of the king's chamber, aa pointed out l>y 
T. J. Emith^ This w‘ould give the reason the vaulted passage-way ivith 
opposite doors was amkngod across the end of the undercroft ns a thoronghfiire. 
(bee Plate XX.) The hmd, like) the name, of the palace must have been obtained 
from the neighbouring abbey Wcstmineter, 

I had hoped to reconstruct some part of the palace ns it was in the time of 
Henry UJ. from drawings I have found at the Soane Museum and the Bodleian, but 
I hope to return to this on another occasion, and meanwhile I content myself 
with these notes on the palace in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 


IX. — ExtamiiOtiB on the aito of \ho Komnn city at Silefioater, ffiinfs, in 1905. 
Bit W. H. St. Jobn Hote, M,A. 


Re&d 31st SliijT I ^06, 


I HAVE the honour of laying before you to-nightj on behalf of my colleagues, the 
sixteenth detailed report of the Executiye Committee of the Silchester Excavation 
Fund, that for tlie year 1005. 

The excavations last year extended over the six months from 19th ilay to 
18th Wovember, and were carried out under tlic direction and anpemsion of our 
colleague Mr. Mill Stophonaon, to whom we have again to express our grateful 
t.hfttilfa for his ungrudging and freely given help, 

Tlie portion of the site selected for the year's work was a broad atrip along 
the western aide'of the pasture or gross field near the middle of the town. The 
strip in question was known to cover the greater part of the sites of two iiwu/aj 
and of portion of a third. The remainder of these He in the large tract, of 

arable land on the west, and were excavated when the sites of the t>agiiim and 
forum wei'e re-examined in 1892. Certain foundations were then laid open which 
belonged to Iniildings extending under the grass field, and it was one of the 
objects of last year's work to pick up and follow the lines so disclosed. The 
results were satisfactoiy enough, hut they necessitate some modifications in the 
deductions drawn fmm what was found in the previous excavationa. 

The northern of the two inoidx had already been numbered V, It was practically 
square, and measured some 23f> foot from north to south, and the same from east 
to west, and was surrounded on all sides by streets, (Plate XXI,), The north- 
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west comer of the insida. was occupied by n building of somewhat interesting 
character. In onr report for 1892 the foiindatioiis then laid open were <lescribecl 
as ** portions of a largo house occupying the angle, with corridors lining the 
streets.’' But now that we have the complete plan it is not easy to claim that 
the building was a house, and it will be safer to call it Block I. It consists of a 
main portion lying north and south, 85 feet long and 831 feet wide externally; 
wdtb a corridor or colotmade about 8 feet wide along the western side, abutting on 
the street there," The main block eonaists of three principal divisions: (1) a 
transverse passage 20 feet long and 8 feet broad; (2) a large kali 35 feet long 
and 29 feet wide, with a colonnade of three spans "with brick piers down the 
middle to help caivy the roof; a series of four rectangular chambers (3,4, o, 6)'*, 
one of which was paved with coarse red mosaic. As there were no traces of 
paving in any of the other divisions of the building their floors may have been 
Imarded, Projecting from the north-cast comer of the huilditig was a small 
chamber (7) measuring about lOJ feet by 7 feet, with foundations of blocks of 
ironstone, 

Tlie walhi of the block, so far as tliey remained, were constructed throughout 
of flint with lacing courses of tile, but along the eastern side of the bull, where the 
masonly stood highest, the tile-work largely predominated and was overlaid hy 
a course of massive ironstone blocks. Most of the tile used in the building 
consisted of fragments of large and thick tiles taken from some older structure. 

Along the east side of the haE (2) was built a mass of brickwork, 20 feet 
long and 7-J feet ileep, as tlie base of a number of long flues running Imck to 
the wall, but of these the remains of one only were left, which had escaped 
through having a firmer foundation than the clay that underlay the rest. 
Against the west wall was found a pair of similar long flues in fair preservation- 

A comparison of the features just described with, those of other buildings 
of similar plan in Callcva, especiaEy those found in 1894 in Tumda; IX. X. and XI. 
and m particular with Block tU. in Insula IX-* all point to this bufliling in hmtln V. 
liaTing lieen, like them, a dyeing-house. Mr. Fox suggests that the haD (2) 
was possibly an open court .os regards one lialf, in which operations could be 
carried on out of d[>ors, and that the western corridor may have served as a 


* Along this wall, u ilescrilNNl in onp Rnpnrt for 18»2 {ATchaeologut, UU, Sffl)), is a long dimn. 
sqMPip in stwiion, and fnnaed entirely nf tllos. It pims southwards for at least 120 feol, 

> The dunenBiQns of theso wore; 3 iuid d, shout 15^ feet square; A nod 6, foet by I 4 feet 

■ liT. pL ilv. 
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drying place. The room (4) with the iiiOBaie pavement he tliinks may been 
the dyer’s office, and the other three chambers his store rooms. 

At 18 feet to the south of Block 1, appeared the foumiations of, possibly, 
an earlier structure of much the same genetHl plan. It stood, howTever, east and. 
west, instead of north and south, and consisted of one main block, ■measuring 
externally alx>nt 80 feet by 34^ feat. Across the west end, which abutted on the 
street, was, probably, a portico (1) ti feet deep, uiid in tear of it an open 
court (2) about 31 feet sf^uare.* Tliis may have had wooden pentises along 
one or more of its aides. To tlie east of the court was a series of chambers'' 
divided into two groups by a corridor 4J feet wide which ran between them,* 
On the noiiih of the corridor were two rooms: a smaller (3) and a larger (4). 
The latter seems originally to have been subdivided, but tho partition wall was 
taken down and a red mosaic pavemont carrietl over and about 6 inches bevoud it 
finim the east end of the enlurged apartment. On the south of the corridor 
were two rooms (5, d) of equal sine, and between them and the court an exten¬ 
sion of the corridor south waitls (7) but only 3 feet wide. This no doubt con¬ 
tained a wooden staircase to an upper door. The foundations separating the stair 
from the court and those of the rooms north of the corridor seem, from their" 
thinness, 12 to 15 inches, to have carried wooden partitions. 

Nothing was found In or about the building to 
suggest its use, but as the chambers in the eastern 
half were apparently living rooms, it may be called 
House No. 1 of htHula V, 

The small capital of a column shown in fig. T 
was discovered in 1892 in the portico of the building, 
but can hardly have belonged to it. 

Ill later days House No. 1 seems to have been 
either gutted or jmrtly dismantleil. Occupying the 
sites of rooms 4 and 5 were the remains of a wrecked 
hearth, enclosed by a later wall overlying the inward limits of tho nor thorn group 
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Fig. i. Capital of A jmudt oo^eitdii 
ff¥qnd in EJchh No, 
l&ys. linMT.) 


■ Two bi-eflks in the dividiiig wiill batwoDu and portiesa niiy ifidi m* ^ tbo pl&cflB of 

docprwajtih 

^ TLe diiEierLBinim of iti feut aits: (S) l:2-i bj 10; (4) 13 by iSd/bnt origiDDlIj two roomB, 

one libocit the other abont lotig ; (B) (6) 11|” by 

I n tbo western pitrt of the corridor and nefir its north wall is a longtli of foundatitsu of tho 
SPJiio date which soeaifl to beloiij^ to samo abatuloTied plan. Jt may, bqwevETp poRHfbLy hare ean-ied 
a narmw iltrtir to au upper storoy. 
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of rooms, bul. ustending clear beyond tlieni eastwards for 4 feet, anil tLen returning 
southwards for 19 feet and abutting against an older structure attached to the 
south-east angle of the house. Just to the north of this the later wall passed over 
the remains of a pavement of red tipus eigniimm. 

The older structtire above referred to did not Iieloug to House No. 1, but 
formed an entrance or porch to a series of chambers attached to another and 
much larger building (House No, 2) which occupied the south-west corner of tlie 
imnla. 

This building resembles Bloch I. in plan, in that it exhibits a large enclosed 
area or court, with a transverse chamber at the west end, and a corridor or 
colonnade to the Btreet along one side; in tins case the south as the main building 
stood east and west- 

The transverse chiimber (1) was 33^ feet long and 12^ feet wide. The large 
area (2) was 50J feet long by 33^ feet wide; in its north-east comer a rectangular 
space (2*) measnring 11 feet by 6^ feet has been walled off. The corridor 
or colonnade (3) was feet wide, and as most of the side next the street 
lias disappeared there may have l>een there a Ime of woCHlen posts. The corridor 
extends bevond the main building to a block of chambers to be described 
presently. Between tliis block and tlve court, and biiilt on to the latter, was a 
passage (4)* a}>Dii{; 7 feet wide lefl.dmg £rom the corricinr to tJie chambers before 
mentioned on the north-east.^ 

These ehambers seem originally to have been two in tnimbor, and. of alK:»nt 
equal size. The southern has, however, been snbdivided into a narrow (6) and a 
broad (6) inner rexjms, leaving a space (7) on the easit to serve as a passage to the 
northern chamber (8) beyond/ These new inner chaiiilH?r& had floors of opus 
iigninitm* The noithem chamber has a bloek of solid masonry of nnknown ]nir- 
poso projecting into its iiorth*cast comer, and to the same corner is attached 
externally tlie entrance porch (9) already noticed* From a comparison of the 
plan of this building at Galleva with those of others in Poinpeii, wliich are known 
to have been taherf}^t Fox is of opiniDn that this too was a small inn* Tiie 
area (2) he suggests was a yard, with stabling (1) at the west end and n watering 
place (2*) at the opposite end. Tlie corridor (S) may have nerved as a shed for 

■- TbiH tort-TB the * 11-0 of n wijP 144 f«irt deep with a wondcTj tu^i liiiiug the botUim. 

* tindcsrl^mpf the pfl-rt of these chain ho ra in part of a wall of date, 

® The diraoBAionB of these rooms in foot wort ■ (5) 21 hj B j (6) 17 by 1^4 ; (7) 17 by 16; 

(g) 2^ by (9) 154 by 1*, 
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carts, for which, there ia also ample room la the open space north of tlie building. 
The bloct of chambers on the iiortli-eost probably liad otlier rooms over them and 
formed the living part of the house. From its prosimity to they(^ntm, an imi at 
this 5?pot wonhl be very conveniently placed. 

WhatevGr was the use of tbc series of chambers north of House No. 2, in later 
days they evidently were done away with, as they were partly overlaid by the 
gravel foundations of a large rectangular enclosure extending westwards towards 
the street. 

It has been noted above that the corridor south of House No. 2 terminates east¬ 
wards against another building. This structure, which may bo called Block H., 
is about 26 feet Si|uare on plan, and was subdivided into a larger and a smaller 
room fl, 2), with a narrow space (3) on the oast^ Mr. Fox suggests that the 
building was a public latrine. 

Along the northern margin of iTtsitla V. and occupying about half of the 
available space east of Block. I. was an interesting example of a house of the 
corridor type (House No. 3). It showed towards the street an unbroken front of 
106^ feet, behind which was a series of five or six roomfi with an external corridor 
of comnninication facing sonth. Unhappily the eastern end of the bidldiug partly 
underlies the mwlern road through the town, and the walls towards the north¬ 
east comer have lieeii destroyed by ditch-making and hedge-planting. Tlie 
westernmost chamber (1) had originally a pavement of fine mosaic bordered by 
the usual coarse red tesserae, but otdy some patches of the latter remaiu againat 
the west wall. There was nothing to show liow the nBx:t room (2) was floored, 
but well below the possible floor level are the foundations of a destroyed or 
projected cross wall. Room 3 has round it considerable remains of coarse red 
mosaic, but the middle of the room, which may have had a fine mosme panel, was 
covered with the roots of a large tree and could not be examined. Room *t has 
a patch of flint work on one side and remains of some burnt tiling on the other, 
and perhaps formed tlie kitchen. Beyond it is what in the absence of partitioos 
seems to have been one large room (5), but it is quite possible that it was aub- 
divided, and that here may have l>een the winter rooms. 

The corridor (fi) tmversing the southern side of the house was 8 feet wide. 
It was originally open from end to end and paved with eoar.^e red mosaic with a 
middle panel of drab sandstone. But thoi'o were sulisequently formed in its 
westeiTi portion, by the simple process of building cross walls, two chambers. 


» Tlic itrea of these m feet wab : (1) 15 by It: (3) IS by ; (!J) 21 by 3^ 
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of TOOTDS, but extending clear beyond them eastward 8 for •! feet, and tben returning 
southwards for 19 feet and abiittmg against an older structure attached to the 
soiith'east angle of the house. Just to the uorth of this the later wnll passed over 
the remams of a pavement of red opm 

The older stmeture above referred to did not belong to House No. 1, but 
formed an entrance oi' porch to a series of chambers attached to another and 
much larger building (House No. 2) which occupied the Si>ttfch-weBt' corner of the 
ivisu^u. 

This building resembles Block I. in plan, in that it exhibits a large enclosed 
area or court, with a trausverae chamber at the west end, and a corridor or 
colonnade to the street along one side; in tliis case the sooth as the main building 
stood cast and west. 

The ti'ansTcrao chamber (1) was 33^ feet long and i2| feet wide. The large 
area (2) was oC4^ feet long by feet wide; in its nortli-east comer a rectangular 
apace (2*) measuring 11 feot by feet has been walled off. The corridor 
or colonnade (3) ivas 8^ feet wide, and aa most of the side next the street 
has disappeRjed there may have lieen there a line of wooden posts. The corridor 
extends beyond the main building to a block of chambers to be described 
presently. Between this block and the court, and bnilt on to the latter, was a 
passage (4) ■ about 7 feet wide leading fiom the conddor to the chambers before 
mentioned on the north-east.^' 

Those chambers seem originally to have been two in number, and of about 
equal size. The Etonthem has, however, lieen solulivided into a narrow (5) and a 
broad (3) inner rooms, leaving a space (7) on the east to serve as a passage to the 
northern chamber (8) beyond,* These new inner chambers had floors of opm 
Myninmn. The northern chamlier has a block of solid masonry of unknown pur¬ 
pose projecting into its north-east corner, and to the same corner is attached 
externally the entrance porch (9) already noticed. From a comparison of the 
plan of this ImihUng at Otilleifct with those of others in roiupeii, which are known 
to have been Mi*. Fox is of opinion that this too w'as a small inn. The 

area (2) ho suggests 'Wim a yard, with stabling (1) at the west end and a watering 
place (2*) at the opposite end. The corridor (3) may have served as a shed for 

* Thiit oorm t]i.i! site cf a well 14^ feet deep with ft woodeo tub lioing tW liottottt, 

TTndPTlyin^ tLe wftil4srfi port af tliaao cLamlicrd U pJU*t. of a wall of 

The: dimcui^iQTiB of thesv Tvomii In feet were t (S) bj 8 j (8) 17 by | (7) 17 bj 16 | 

(8) 25by (0) 1D| hyR 
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carts, for which there is alswj ample room in the open space north of the biulding. 
The block of chaml>ers on the north-east probably had other rooms over them and 
formed the living part of the honse. From its proximity to the/oru»a, an inn at 
this spot would bo very conveniently placed, 

Wliatever was the use of the series of chambers north of House No, 2, in later 
days they evidently were done away with, as tliey were partly overlaid by the 
gravel foundations of a large reotaugalar enclosure extending westwards towards 
the street. 

It has lieeii noted alx)ve that the corridor south of House No, 2 terminates east¬ 
wards against another building. This Btrocture, which may be called Hlock H., 
is about 25 feet square on plan, and was subdivided into a larger and a smaller 
room (1,2), with n narrow space (3) on the east,* Mr. Fox BUggosts that the 
building was a public latrine. 

Along the northem margin of V. and occupying about half of the 

availatde space east of Block 1, was ao interesting example of a house of the 
corridor type (House No. 3). It showed towards the street an unbroken fi-ont of 
feet, behind which was a seriefl of five or six rooms with an external corridor 
of communication facing south. Unhappily the eastern end of the building partly 
underlies the modem road through the town, and the walls towards the north¬ 
east comer liave been destroyed by ditch-making and hedge-planting. The 
westernmost chamber (1) had originally a pavement of fine mosaic bordered by 
the nsual coarse i‘ed bnt only some patches of the latter remain against 

the west wall. There was nothing to show how the next room (2) was floored, 
but well bolow the possible floor level are the foundations of a destroyed or 
projected cross wall. Hoorn 3 has round it- considerable Temains of coarse red 
mosaic, but the middle of the room, which may have had a fine mosaic panel, was 
covered with the roots of a large tree and could not be oxnmined. Room 4 baa 
ii patch of flint work on one side and remains of some burnt tiling on the other, 
and perhaps formed the kitchen. Beyond it is what in the absence of partitions 
seems to have been one large room (5), but it is quite possible that it was sub¬ 
divided, and that here may have been the winter rooms. 

The corridor (6) traversing the southern side of the house was 8 feet wide. 
It was originally open from eud to end and paved with coarse red mosaic with a 
middle panel of drab sandstone. But there were subsequently fonnetl in its 
western portion, by the simple process of building cross walls, two chambers, 


* Tl(i& liHsii (jf tbeae in feet woa : (1) 15 by 12; (2) 15 by @1 j (3) 21 by 3^. 
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each to feet long. The innermoi^t (7) had a pav’ement of Bno mosaic^ with ati 
tmusiiallj narrow border of onlj two rows of coarser fesserm along the walls, but 
Jmd tieen almost entirely broken np and destroyed,* The other room (d) had for 
its floor the banded red and drab mosaic of the original corridor. East of it the 
corridor seems to hare received a new pavement, formed of red only, laitl 

directly upon the older floor. Towards the further end the ooiTidor had lost its 
original character, ami its Id-inch outer wall of flint-work gave way to a broader 
2-feet foundation of chalk blocks. Tbe change ocenrs on the other side of an 
opening about 6 feet wide, opposite the entrance to the kitchen, with a broad flint 
foundation for a sill, vvhich extends westwards eomc feet further. The eastern end 
of the corridor has gone, and in its place are the gravel foiindationa of a room (9), 
al>out 17 feet square, the southern half of which retaineil part of a mortar floor. 
In the external angle formed by this room and the corridor was another added 
apartment (19), but of smaller area, also marked by gravel foundatiouB.*^ 

A little to the south-east of House No. 3 tbe foundations (Block TTT,) 
of another of the mysterious square Imildings that were so common at Calleva, 
This measured btemally ItJ feet by 19 feet, and had walls of flint rubble, with 
ironstone blocks at the corners. The entrance was apparently by a wide opening 
in the east side. Tlmre was nothing to show bow the building had been floored, 
hut in und about it w'Gre found qiiantitieB of gaily painted wall plaster, chiefly 
red, with blue, yellow, and white flowers, and many fragments of roofing tiJea. 

About 30 feet to the east of Block IIJ. was an oblong excavation 9 feet long, 
3^ feet wide, and 8 feet deep, apparently a saw pit. 

The rest of the numla was devoid of buildings, etc. but a short length 
of foundation was met with near its southern margin, and east of it, close to 
the street, was the wreck of one of the usual small round hearths. Tlie strfiet 

lK>undarioB on the north, east, and south sides of Inmta V. must have been 

formed by hedges or palisades which have left no definite lines behind. 

iMula VI. was separateil from fnsitJa V. by a street alnout 25 feet broad, 

the surface of which was kid with the usual hard layer of gravel. Down the 

middle of it was a roughly made trench about 3 feet wide, and varying in depth 


" Only a fragment of b hmirtwoflt border ranainoi}, 

* Tbo dimonaions of the Tariouti roomfl «f Hfinae ffo. 2, id €«t, wore tun foUowe: (1) 14^ by 17 1 
f IGJ by 17 i 14i by 17 { (4) 16 by 17; (.1) 52^ by 17; (7) (8) eacb 10 by 8; (P) 17 by 6J ; 
(10) 10 by 71 
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from a foot towariis the 'west to <> inches towards the east. This ti'ench is a 
coutiniiRtion of a drain which was found in lfi92, isfiiun^ from beneath the 
eastern gate of the /orrtiw. 

From the position of the buildings north and south of it the western end of 
the street seems originallT to Imre been 80 feet wide^ but the direction of the 
street was sobs«<iueiitly altered towai^s the east, as is shown not only br the 
drain down the middle, trat by a line of later Avail forming the northern lx>iindarj 
of the rmuJa. From this it can be fseen tliat Inniila YI. measured 231 feet from 
north to south, and a return of the boundary' wall down the east side Sites its 
bi'eadth at about 270 feat. Like the insn/u north of it, Imulu VI. was bounded by 
streets on all four sides. (Plate XXT.) 

The narth-a'est angle is occupied by the fonndations of a eomew’hat puszlmg 
structure (Block L), part of which was nncoTered in 1392. Et consisted in 
the first instance of a L-ahaped block, (55 feet long towards the west, and atoul 
100 feet towards the north, with a corridor or colonnade feet wide ooTering 
Ixith street fronts. On the north the outer margiD of the corridor ran on for a 
ctinsiderablo distance, probably as a lioundivry wall to the fnsida. It was also 
prolonged in hke Tnanner southwards for about 40 feet, bat then ttimed iuwards; 
the return is, howeTor, partly covered by a later building. 

riie western limb of tlie block contained a sones of four chambers, the 
southeminost of which was floored with coarse red tile ies»erie. There tmiv have 
been other chambers in contmuation southwards, but the earlier arrangement in 
this (iirection has been obliterated by a series of alterations which were thus 
described in our report of the excavations in 1892: " The fourth chamber has 
been enlarged westwards to twice its former area, and the desti'oyed chambers on 
tliy floutb replaced by a range of three large and two small • rooms, set forward 
on the old line of the street. These open into each other by doors. The two end 
rooms had oblique openings or drains through the hack walls, and in the southern- 
most throagh the end wall also, which seem to show' that some trade was here 
carried on in which water was used. From tlie discovery jnst outside these 
chambers of u number of fi'agnients of tliin venGcrs of Egyptian red porphyry 
it is possible tliat a lapiilary or marble-worker may have had his Avorkahops Leie. 
boutli of these chambers, in w hat must have been an enclosed yard, was a pit or 
well, the bottom of which appears to have been covered by a board pierced with 


» TIudtT the oioitem i>f the«e wmu tht- renioiiuior a hyimcuiat irf the eu>Uer baildiii(r whidi alite 
Leitj floul^liTvivrdH, [Odj^luail note,] 
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holes. To the south of the jard are fragments of a bouse,*' which it is presumed 
occupied the south-west angle of the insitlo, but only some ti-acea of walls and part 
of a large hypocaust remained.”** 

The northern limb of Block T» coutained six divisions, of which tlie middle¬ 
most was a passage 5 feet wide, or it may hare contained the staircase to an upper 
storey. The westernmost division wa.s a room measuring 23 feet by 17 feet, 
and the other four had a uniform length of 17 feet, and were each 10 feet in 
breadth. In nono of the divisions of the buihling except that already noted was 
there any indication of the flooring; possibly therefore it was of wood, the 
remorval of which has left no traces behind. As the building seems bardly of a 
<iomestic character, aud no clue to its use was found in or al>out it, it can only be 
coujectui'ud to have formed an extensive range of shops, from one to another of 
wliieh the good folk of Calhvm con Id have passed under cover of tho external 
colonnade. 

As Block I. stands back from the altered lines of the streets, it may have 
been destroyed before the changes noted above were made. 

In tracing tho foundations of the northern limb of Block I., which wore about 
13 inches deep, it was noticed that those of the easternmost chambers (|^7-10) had 
been laid upon, or in trenches cut through, a remarkable deposit of hones. This 
deposit extended some feet south of the building, and eastwards ns far as an 
adjoining house, and consisted almost entirely of the lower jaw bones of oxen, 
with which were intermingled fragments of the usual Hainan pottery. A more 
detailed account of the deposit by Mr. E. T, Newton, and of the deductions to be 
drawn from it, is given below. 

A few feet to the east of Block T. begin tho foimdations of a large building 
(House No. 1) of more than usual interest, with a frontage to the street of 
111 feet. 

Its plan at first sight seemed to consist of two distinct wings of unef|ual size 
lying on opposite sides of a cloister or enclosed courtyard, but a closer esammation 
of the remains showed that the western wfng was originally a distinct house to 
which the courtyard and eastern wing had been added subsequently. The result 
is a plan approximating more closely to that of a Pompeian house than is usual iu 
these northern climes. 

The earlier house was of the corridor type, and consisted of a block of five 
^ Bliick TT. OD |>Lui, see Flatfs X^T. 
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roofos btaiMling DortL iknil south, vritL one end on the street^ with a comtlpr along' 
the east fi'ont, and other rooms connected hv a corridor on the western side. 

The house tras probably entered from the street by the square chamber or 
lodge (1) at its north-west comer, from whence a passage or ante-room (2) paved 
with red and drab mosaic led to ihe corridor of communication 13) beyond, 
Anotlier corridor (4) led southwards from the lodge to two rooms (o) (6), with 
pavements of red mosaic, at the south-west comer of the bnildlng> Fmm tlie Timm 
corridor (3) opened out two nearly square rooms (7) (9) with a narrower one (8) 
between, and at the south end there was a wide opening with brick jamb-piere into 
another square room (Id), The section of corridor in front of this seems originally 
to have been cut off from the rest to form an ante-room (3*) to it/ All these 
moms, as well as the eHstem corridor, were paved with red tile but 

tha.t in room 8 had been broken up. There were no signs of flooring in the 
lodge (1) or in the passage (4) leading southwards from it/ 

The addition to the first house was carried out in the foUo'wing manner. The 
longer section of the eastern corridor (3), which was exactly 50 feet long, was 
taken to form one alley of a quadrangular cloister or conitj-ard (11) laid out to 
the east, and from it wide openings were made into other alleys north and south 
of the courtyard, the one (12) paved vfith dmb with a red bonier on the 

south side, the other (14) with red tessers.' only.* From the northern alley (12) 
another (13), paved like it with drab mosaic with one red Ijonlcr, wns returned 
southwards for 33j feet as far as an arch or other contracted optiuing cai'ried by 
square piers. The southern alley (14) crossed this opening and then returned 
southwards in line with the east alley for 39| feet (15), This estensioTx was also 
paved \rith red luosaic, with patches of drab, probably the result of repairs, 

Eastwards of this new south alley lay the main block of the added building. 
Like tlie earlier house to the west it stood north and south, mid had u total 
length of 87 feet, thus exteniling further southward than the western block by 
about 1/ feet. It contained only four subdiinsions. The noi’thernmost (16) 
measured 30 feet by 19^ feel, and find at one time a mosaic floor, formed wholly 
or in part of drab stone tesm'Xt but this had been broken up. Within the room 

* The retl tnoeeia flocir of tbls aute-room had niider it the tviniiinR of anotliet*) of fine chalk 
lecMTai with a bolder of coniifer red, and belovr tbia was nn ttarlier floor of vpuf 

• The probable level of this waa covered with a lir;t of elaj, derived iio dutiU from lliat which 
Sllifd tlie iiELlf-timber wark af the walln^ 

® Tbfe Histeaiif flooin of tlio otitrli and Bonlii oIIgjib wero earned throiig^i tlio opNunioga fr5>?n tLo 
older comdov and joined tiie mc^^iSc floor of that with vary definite liiics. 
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bad also been inserted a IieartU or hearths of some kind, but so fragmentjiry were 
the remains that they can not l>o indicated on plc^n. The next room (17) was 
only half as largo as 1(>, but nothing was left to indicate the nature of its floor^ 
which may therefore hare been of wood* The next room (16) to the south was of 
ample proportions, 24| feet long by 20^ feet broad, and had originally a panel of 
fine mosaic, 10^ feet square, in the middle of the floor, with a bioad border 
of the usual coarse red mosaic* Owing unfortunately to its iteamess to the 
surface the finer panel had been gi-eatly injured, and the white ground of soft 
chalk had practically dissolred away, Icaring behind otdy the harder black tegieriB 
of a fretwork pattern, and the pink and black of the braid work lamds that 
liordcrod and divided the design. An unusual feature about this mosaic is that 
most of the pink in the braidwork were made of pieces of the so-called 

Samian potteiy, instead of the more usual fragments of red tile. Beneatli the 
eastern margin of the flooring of this I'ooin were found traces of an earlier 
pavument of drab stone mosaic. The southernmost division of the block (ID) 
was only 8|- feet broad, and may have l»een a passage. There waa nothing to 
show hour it had been paved or floured. 

The two northernmost rooms (16, 17) of the block were overlapped on the 
east by a corridor or pentise (20) OA feet wide and 46| feet long, the floor of 
which had been destroyed. At its southern end was a continuation of it (21) of 
somewhat interesting character. It. was 8^ feet wide, and at least 17 feet long, 
but all beyond has been utterly destroyed. What remains formed apparently part 
of a steeping-tank, alaxit 3 feet deeper than the level of the mosaic floor in 
room 18, anil floored and lineil with wood. Tlie sides had been entirely removed, 
but the floor still remained, of thin boortb about a foot wide, bnt badly decayed, 
laid upon rough balks from 5 to 6 inches square. These balks extended fi'om side 
wall to side wall, but the boards were stopped off 14 inches short of the walk, as 
if the tank had sloping sides. In places there were indications of the floor having 
consisted of a double layer of the thin boarding. When first discovered the 
bottom of the tank was covered by a deposit of clay 2 feet thick, from which was 
extracted part of the shaft of a Bmall and much decayed stone coinmu, and various 
pieces of pottery. 

The purpose for which the tank was constructed is quite uncertain. Inasmuch 
as any water used in connexion with it must eventually have found its wav into 
the immediate vicinity of the baths discovered in 1903, any such process as 
tanning or fulling is at once ruled out, unless it may be assumed that the baths 
were then disused, and that the tank belongs to a late alteration. 
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Anotber matter tliflicaU of explanation, not only witli regard to tbe house 
under notice but to every other domestic structure in V. and VT., is the 

absence of any trace of winter rooms. In no case have we found any vestiges of 
a liypooaust, or of the rarer fireplaeea in the walla. The destruction of so much 
of the flooring would of course obliterate any possible traces of open braaiers, 
such as have ooeasionally been met with, but in the abtsence of both liypocausts 
and fireplaces it can only Iw suggested that such was the method of ■warming. 

Reference may here bo majile to another matter in connexion with the house. 
In the sonth-west comer of Room 17 (in the eastern wing), and parallel 
with the south wall, there was made an linexpected iliscoverj in the shape of 
a shallow grave under the floor level, containing the bones of a liiunati skeleton. 
Although most careful search w^as made, nothing whatever was found with the 
remains, a description of which appears in Mi'. Newton’s note below. Tho 
skeleton lay at a depth of 4 feet from the present siii'face, and 3 feet l)elow 
the top of the foundations of the house. 

Before lea‘\'iiig House No. ] it should be noticed that tintncdiateiv to tlio 
south of its western block were uncovered parts of the walls and foundations of 
some reetangular structure (Block TTI.) of uncertain extent and use. 

The only other building of importance in Tnsiita VI. stood along its sonthem 
margin. This was a house (No. 2) of a type somewhat rare in Calleva, with a 
L-shaped plan, forming a transition from the corridor to the courtyard ty[>e. 
The main section of tlio building oonsisteti of a row of four chambers abutting 
upon the sti-oet with a frontage of noarlj 100 feet. In rear of the western half of 
this was the I'est of the house, comprising a short block of chambers with a 
corridor on each side, and a transverse wing at the norili end. 

Tliis wing contained two rooms (1,2) each about 17 feet square, and paved 
with coarse red mosaic. The block south of them consisted of a room (3) also 
floored with red mosaic, a passage (4) 8 feet, wide, .and another nwm (5) which 
probaldy had a wooden floor. The passage had do^tn the middle a mosaic panel 
with a simple pattern of interlocking rectangles, alternately of red and drab, with 
bordering stripes of the sams colours, all effectively executed in the usual coarse 
(tssrj X. The coTWidors (6, ^) flanking these rooms bad also coarse tnosaic pave* 
ments of red-tile 

From the aoutheru end of the eastern comdor (7) tlieru was a return 
corridor (8), which had a pavement of drab-stone mosaic with ret! liordei^. It 
extended eastwards for 33 feet, behind the chambers lining the street, and led to 
a long Jiariow room (9) at the north-east comer of the block. Tbam was ntithiiiir 

2 C 2 
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to ahovT how tliis room Imil been floored. The o&stonunoat (10) of the cliaml^ers 
lining the ati^et wiis feet long and 18 feet wide. Its flooring lind completelj 
dbsappoared, btit against tJie north, wall were the retnama of a circular hearth. 
The ne:st room (11J was 18 feet square and had also lost ita flooring. The rest of 
the block seems originally to hare oonsisted of two square chambers {12, 13), one 
at least of which (12) was paved with I'ed mosaic. But at some later date the two 
seem to Iiave been thrown together, forming one large room 36 feet long and 
18 feet wide. 

It will be seen from the plan that the wall which once divided these rooms 
was rotamed at the north end in a somewhat otld way in front of a break in the 
main wall. Within this break was Fmmd, at 21 inches below the level of the 
corridor pavement, a frame work formed of stout baitlks of wood enclosing a space 
from 3 to 4 feet arjoare. Within and beneath this appeared the mouth of a well, 
only 27 inches square. The well, however, was not set square with the fitime- 
work nor was it in the middle of it, but partly under its northern side. It was 
lined throughout witli oak learning to a depth of 7| feet, or 9 feet from the top 
of the framework above. Owing to the small size of the well the clearing out 
of it was a difficult ami dirty job, and mnch hampei^d by the uifiow of water. 
Nothing of interest was found in it but a few fragments of pottery. 

The tmsymmetrieal disposition of well and framework suggests that the one 
was constructed alx>ve the other for some reason quite unconnected with the use of 
the well. the reason was it is very difficult to say. Tlie woodwork is clearly 

older than the lioiise, since the timbers pass under the foundations of its walls. 
There were also found l>elow the fltwr level of tlie room to the south, at the same 
level as the framework, a number of other pieces of worked limber in the positions 
shown in the plan. Beyond recording the facts of the discovery it seems hard to 
deduce from them any reasonable tlieoiy in ex] da nation. 

Connected indirectily with the house under notice was another And of some 
interest, 

A little to the north-east of the building tliere was found, at a depth of 
30 inches from tlie present level, the top of a wood-lineti well. This w^cll was 
constructed in somewhat tmusual fashion. The upper part, for a depth of ■! feet, 
measured *12- to 4<j inches across, and had at each comer an upright post, about 
3 inches square, into which tho boards lining the u-ell were grooved. The lower 
part of mncli smaller dimensions, 30 l>y 34 inches, and lined liko the upper 
part with oak boards, each about 15 inches wide. The total depth of the well 
w:ia lOi fe5et, with a hard gravel bottom. Nothing of interest was foimd in it. 
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In ilig}?mg Tomid the well a nnmljer of piecee of lioarding and timber came 
to light, more particukrly to tlie fiovitli and south-west. Further investigation 
showed that some of these were loose pieces of worked and i;nworked stuff, not. 
unlike those fonnd by the well within House No, ± The uncovering of 
of boarding le<I, however, to a curious discovery. The boarti itself wins followed 
southwards for 19^ feet, and was then seen to be joined by another m huo 
with it. This in turn extoiided in one piece for 2^ feet, and was follow^ by a 
shorter lengt.h of 10^ Feet, which was not quite in the same straight Ime. 
On both sides of these boards, or rather planks, were others set on edge, so 
that the whole formed part of along wooden trough. The bottom 1'^*^ ' 

12 inches wide and supported at in-egular intervals by cross bearers, winch were 
long enough to caiTy the sides also. The planks forming these were lo inches 
wide and 3 inches thick, and the pair that edged the middle section of the trong i 
were each 2.5 feet long, and had evidently lieen sawn out of the same tree. .-U 
the planking, etc. was of oak. The bottom planks wore jomed hy a bevelled lap. 
hut the sides Imd halved joints without any traces of pegs or pins. How the sides 
hatl been kept, upright there was nothing to show, nor were any ilcfimte tmens 
fonnd of any covering to the tr<mgh. The trough itsrif was 2i feet below the 
top of the ^*11, or o feet from the present surface, and b^au about 2 ft^et to 
the west of its sonthem comer. The renmiiiing portion was 55 feet long, but 
seems originally to have extcndeil further. As will be seen from the plan, its 
southern half is overkid by part of House No. 2, the builJmg of which seems 
to have caused the shortening of the trough and its consequent disuse. The 
object of the trough, which had only a slight fall, seems to have been to caijy 
off the overflow of the well in the direction of the marshy ground southwards, 
mere it has been cut off by the later house, the southern wall of the latter 
1ms been built upon piles. NotUmg of importance was found in the dearmg 
out of the trough save the much decayed fragment of a short stone column. 

Some 40 feet westwards of House No. 2 was another wood-lmed well. It 
was 8 feet 0 inches square and 9 feet deep, witli Ixmrds from 6 to 8 inches 

wide. Nothing but rubbish was found iti it. 

Yet one more well was found in In^^ula Vt. in its north-west quarter. It was 
\n feet deep aud had at the bottom a mucli decayed wooden tub. 6 feet 3 inches 
high formed of 25 staves. Round this was a mass of eky puggmg, no less th^ 
3 feet thick. In the well amongst other odds and ends were an iron kmfe, 
liortion of a human skull and other bones, and a perfect example of a pick Wed 

of a stag’s horn. 
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^xcavaiiiins on the site of the Hfjman eii^ at 

It liad been our intention originally to extend the season’s work to the ground 
south of Insula VL which had been partly investigated in 18y2i but as the 
excaTutioDs proceeded southn'ards an unlooked-for lUflicuIty was experienced, 
ihis was the increasing depth of the soil that overlay most of the buildings in 
htitula VI, In places the depth was as much as 3^ feet, but the soil wiis by no 
means evenly distributed. It consisted throughout of the same black stuff which 
overlies so much of the south-eaat ^luarter of the town, anil was suggested in last 
year s report as having been fenned at the bottom of r large and long stagnant 
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pond. Bnt the differeuce in level would. hardJy permit of this having extended 
over Imv.la and the irregtilarity in the liepth of deposit there points rather 
to its having been removed as thick mud from the pond in question and spread 
upon the higher ground that Ijordered it. The trenching of this doifosit took up 
so much more time than liad Ijceu reckoned for that the further exca\'atioiiB 
southward had to bo postponed to another season. 
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The comparatively few pits found in Instyd^e V, and VI. did not yield many 
objects of importance. From tho.se in Jrwu/a V. came the large pelvU or mortar 
exhibited, a curioua little object carved in chalk, and several of tb© better 
specimeus of glass; also a quantity of plum and cherry atones. 

From the trenches in Insuki V. came also an unfinished example of a winged 
altar (fig. U), and another unfinished atone figure of a couchant lion (fig. 3). The 
latter was probably intended for the gable of some importoiit building. The 
winged altar is of considerable interest, not only on account of its unusual 
ebaraeter, but because the unfinished condition of botli it and the lion shows that 
such objects were carved at GaUeva from blocks of stone brought into the town in 
the lough. Mr. Fox thinks that the wings of the altar are constructional, to 
enable the altar to bo built in to and form part of some architectural compositiou. 



Fjjfx K Fraaii uwi rielrK of an mifinlaliGil SmAgw \?l A Hmeliiiit Unm fCfiEnd lo ImU V, 


Tlie casual finds of objects in. bronze, iron, and bone do not call for any 
special notice, but the glass, though fragmentary, is noteworthy for the number 
of colours represented as well as for the rarity of some of the fragments them¬ 
selves. Among them is a large piece of another bowl of the beautiful sapphire 
blue mottled glass, like that of which all the fragments were recovered in 1895, 
as well as nearly the whole of a flanged l>owl of clear glass, of Riinilar form to 
bowls hitherto found only in pewter and pottery. 

A short length of fine gold chain, part of a figure of Venus in white clay, 
portions of some large trays of Kimmeridgc shale, and a fragment of a small 
white marble statuette ivene among the more miscellaneous objects. 

The pottery is not so well reprugented as regards quantity as in some former 
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years, but a aumber of iutei'esting vessels liave Iwou recovereil, and in quality 
some of tbe fragments are of quite special character, especially those 1>6longing to 
red* ware vases with decorations jti slip, or giooved by tho action of a ■wheel. 

The patient esamination by oiu' colleague Mr. A. H. Lyell of the contents of 
pits, etc. for seeds a7id other vegetable reinainB Im-a been continued, and tlie reaulta 
checked by Mr. Clement field, F.R.S,, who has kindly fumishetl the following 
note upon them: 

'' Mr. Lyell's search for plants hms again yielded a large number of seeds j but 
most of the plants have already 1 wen recorded. We can only odd aii species to 
the list, and all but one are wild plants of little interest. The novelties arc 

Hanunrulii* aquatitigt binn* (Water-crowfoot.) 

Slettnri-H uliginosiif llurr. 

Ilex aqui/oKum, linn. (Holiy leavea.) 

grupeftlmg, Linn. (Dill-geed.) 

fjnietw/Mt/uairw, Hqffm. ('Lliifltle.J 

planiaqoy Ltnn. (Water-plajitaiii.) 

Four out of the above si:s plants ai*e aquatic species, which suggests the close 
proximity of a pond. 

Attention was drawn last year to a peculiar seed allied to parsnip, wliieh 
could not be satisfactorily identified. It has now Ijeen discovei'ed that this 
seed, which occiu's not uneommoidy, and ia gcaariilly associated with coriander, 
belongs tn the dill. Dill-Bccd, like maw-sced (opiqm-poppy) and coriander, ia 
still much uaed oa a condiment.” 

Mr. E. T. Newton, F.R.S., has also been good enough to examine, as before, 
the mammalian and otlier bones found in the course of the season’s ivork, and has 
favoured us with the following report t 

“A.S in previoufl years a large uumber of bones have been exliumt'd dtuing 
the excavations, most of them belonging to the coraraon forms which have already 
lieen recorded, os will be seen fiom the list a|ipended. Among these, however, 
there are some which call for special notice, 

ffnman Eemains , — An entire human skeleton was found in one comer of a 
room (17 in House No, 1, /nsidtf VI.), and the position of the Irones and their 
proximity to the walls makes it almost certain that the body was buried in the 
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rooTi), It is we31 Tiigh imposHihle that the excavations foi- the foundations of 
the two walls forming the comer of the room should have jitat eEieai>ed touching 
the skeleton, if it had been there when the walls were built. But whuthei* the 
burial took place when the room was entire, or iifter it had become a ruin, there 
is no evideuce to show. These hiitnnn remains await a detailed examination ; hut 
in tlie meantime it tnuj not be without interest to note that they belonged to a 
fully adult person with well-worn teeth. The skull is broad {brcKhifi^aphtitic) and 
the shin bones {tihio!) are flattened 

Portions of the skull and arm bones of a child about 12 to 14 years of age 
were also met witli in a tub-lined well in Insula \T. 

Cats . —The remainH of cats have been foiuitl on several occasions during the 
explorations at Silchester;" but, aa the Romans wei'e thought not to have known 
the domestic cat,*’ these I'emnins seem to have been regarded as of post-Bomau 
date. Some of these feline remains were, however, found in certain of the pits 
which were examined, and at such a depth from the surface as makes it very 
unlikely that they were other than Homan. 

During the present year (1905) cats* bones have again been found; and those, 
together with much Roman pottery, wei^ met with at some depth from the surface 
I'u Pit 2, in Ijmilft V., making it in the highest degree probable that they are of 
Roman age. It may be further stated Rmi, like the feline remains referred to in 
the earlier reports, these bones cannot be distingished from similar parts of oiir 
modem domestic cat. 

Dogs . — ^Jfany skulls and Ijones of dogs have been found, and indicate several 
ilifferent kiuthi similar to those mentioned in earlier reports; like them they differ 
not only in size, but also in their proportions. The large numl>er of canine 
remains from Silclieater, now stored in the Reading Alnssum, would be of great 
value to anyone working out the different vaideties of dogs known to the Romans, 

Oieen . —A remarkable deposit of ox liones, or rather of ox jaws, lias been 
unearthed thia year, the nature of which has yet to Iw explained. This deposit 
was met with in four adjoining rooms, 7, 8, 9, lU, In Block I. fumla VI. when the 
trenches "were made along each side of the wails, and it was present over the 
whole of these rooms and extended uiitsido the walls for aliout 4 Feet to the south, 
and eastwards for about 20 feat to the wall of the adjoining house. The deposit, 
at one place where it wm measured, was about 14 inches thick, and oocui'red at u 

* Si'tf i-oports for tho yciirs and liii, ^87, Biid Ivii, 111. 

* fSw Hollestov,On the Dobtestic! Cat,'* SeienHfic Pajitrct. tte, 1^2. ii. 30:1. 
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similar deptili from the present surface of the ground; this uiay be taken as the 
approjduiate condition over the area of the four rooms, but there was no indicatioii 
of the floor-level■ The fact' that this deposit contained little else besides ox bones 
liad already been noticed by Mr. Arthur H. Lyell and Mr. Mill Stephenson; and 
when 1 visited the exuavationjs in August a portion of this deposit (about 3 or 4 
feet square) had been uncovered, so that it might be dug out in my presence. 
The result was very striking, for scarcely any bones but the low'cr jaws of small 
oxen were tumed out, and these in such numbers as practically to constitute the 
mass of the deposit. A few portions of were noticed, but no other parts 

of oxen. One or two bones of horse, sheep, pig, and dog were found. No fewer 
t.bBTi "1 rai»i were counted, dug out in my presence from this small area, which 
was little more than a square yard of the deposit and about 14 inches thick.* 

Upon close e xamina tion we found that in a few cases bones could be traced 
passing beneath the walLs; but on the whole the base of the walls corresponded 
with the Ijott-om of the deposit of bones. Prom this we conclude that these bones 
were in place when the foundations of the walls were laid, and tliat the deposit 
Lad been cut through in order to lay the foundations on the ground which 
underlies the deposit of bones; but in a few instances some of the bones were 
overlaid by the foundations of the walls. It seoms pretty cleai*, therefore, that 
there was an accumulation of ox jaws at this place when the walls were built, 
that is at some time during the Roman occupation of Britain. The deposit is not 
uecesaarily pre-Roman; bnt it seems probable that it was of considerable 
antiquity when the foundations of these walls were laid, otherwise such an 
accumulation would scarcely have been allowed to remain as the floor of a room- 
Pragmenta of Roman pottery, etc. were found among the bones, and point to the 
deposit being of early Roman date; these include Samian ware, also an iron 
finger ring with a paste gem, and some odd fragments of bronze. 

It is diflicult to account for tbia aocnmnlation of lower jawa (w'ith a few 
scajmlje)^ and practically of no other parts of the skeleton, unless they were 
brought together for some particular use, perhaps for purposes of manufacture. 
The deposit can hardly im a kitchen midden. Tlie tliinner parts of the jaws and 
of the iicapHtx may have been used for making bone buttons (some such ecapuUe 

■ LjfiU JiAs cuIcnlikteLl thfti if the totnl area cuvcri'd tha itrtnugtfil 50 feet by 

25 fe<!t ( 5 = 1^250 aqunre fe^t)* &tiii 9 lent jnwfi irfuvBmting^ thii'ty-fivcs oxen; 

tbeQ -s- ^^ = 1^5^+ 13® X ■■ 4,S65 oxgd. AJlnwlng for a dedmitioii of furty pei* cent, 

fnr fla nvera^ ihiclcsitesR^ thia given a jpoeEiblo total of oxen rrpnfnciitcil hj this deposit of 

jawbonea- 
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may be seen in tbe Beading Muaoum), and if so this deposit woold be tlie refuse 
heap of such a manufactoiy. The greater part of a scapula could be utilised for 
such a purpose, while a large part of a lower jaw would be unsuitable; hence, in 
such a refuse heap, the parts of the lower jaws containing the teeth would bo 
likely to predominate, while the small parts of the smpiiias nnuaed would not 
attraot attention. 1 am not aware that any of the fragments found in tliia 
deposit gave indications of having been used for such a purpose.” 


List op AirtH-its psHoaEii dueisg Excatatioss of 1905. 
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Rook or Crow^i 

Dog. 

Fowl. 

Cat. 

yhom^nt. 

Horiwj- 

Wild Dack, 


“Widgeon. 

Sheep. 

Goose. 

Red Deer. 

Crane. 

Roolroot, 


Pig. 

Fiah. 
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Mr. iT. C. ChaUenor Smith, F.8.A,, has also been good enough to furnish the 
following note on the discovery of a section of one of the Roman roads tliat 
led from Silchester: 

“ Henry Maclaucblau in his Survey of Silchestei’ published in Tluf ArcJia^loijiml 
Jowrtrti for 1S51 * mentions the discovery of fragmentary re mains in two gardens 
aud a meadow on the west side of the present modeim road at ijatehmere Green, 
two miles sontb of tbe city. The spot where these remains were found lies on 
the presumed line of the Roman road from Silchester to Winchester. In order to 
follow up the clue afforded by Mr. Maclauchlau's discovery, a trench was cut 
during tbe winter in tbe garden of one William Ham, which is adjacent to the 
modem road at a point w'here a small brook separates the parishes of Ui-auiley 
aud Paraber, At a depth of between 5 and feet the road surface was found. 
The road was 20 feet in ividth, sloped downwards from the middle to the sides. 


• Vol. Till. 2-27.a4fl. 
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sttougly impregnated with iron, prnbnbiy the deporit of many eratnnee hom 
nrtj Jnt briot The site of this n^ncl falb upon the !me indie^ml m tlm Orttaa^ 
Survey aeconjeotnmny that o{ the oldmadfrom S5flehester to meheeter. Dnnng 
the work sevei-al frupmonta of coarse pottery were fooncl. 


1„ Ctmdnsion, thonka are due to our eolleagne Mr. J. A. B. Karahike and 
to Mr J c. Ohalienor Smith for the loan of photographs end shd«, end to 
Mr. K. Gamwav Biee toradifficnit photograph of a well m 

greatly in.lebted to Mr. Clement Beid. Mr. B. T. Kewton. aud Mr. J. C-Challeno. 
Smith for their kind and valuable co-oiwration, and for the notes contnhuted J 
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* The accompany-iiig bloek plan (fig. i) shows the progieaa made in the 
excBTntion of the site domi to the end of 1905. 
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X.— Recent I}ucovene<t in confifsthn u’l'iA. Roman Lmdon. B]f Phljjp Xf'HiiAS, Eifq., 

TrettsareTi and Fhancib W* Ri^a[»er, Ei^q. 


Rend ‘2lut Anti 28rh Jnzie, 


SHAFT OPPOSITE CARPENTERS’ HALL. 

Earlit ill JuAuarjr, lt)05, the street eulled London Wall was opened liy the Post 
Oflice autliorities for tlie purpose of laying telephone! mains. Operations were 
began at Motngate Street and were carried in an easterly direction, a deep trench 
being dug in the middle of the roadway. The excaTations had extended ^loat 
Salishniy House as far as Circus Place, when it was noticed that among the 
debris thrown at the side of the road wei*e rpiaiitities of ragstone and Roman 
tRe, showing clearly that the city wall was l>eing cut into. 

It will bo remembered that this is tlic alto once occupiud by Bethlehem 
Hospital, at the back of which the City wall fyiTned a screen, dividing it from the 
northern side of London Wall Street. The fact has been recoi-ded by J. T. Smith 
in his TujKHjraphy v/ Ltnido'ii, wltereia are two excellent ilJiistrationa 

showing the appearance of the wall at this spot in 1812 and 1814, Smith 
states that the wall then remained to a length of 714 feet, extending from 
opposite the north ontl of Wiuobester Stttjet to near the site of Hoorgate. Its 
total height above the pavement level was 16 feet, of which the lower half was 
cased rubble, the up]>er portion being a brick wall aurrnounteil by battlements 
and coped with stone. A similar piece of wall is BtliJ to be seen a little to the 
west of Moorgate Street, in the old churchytiitl of St. Alphage, which was closed 
by Act of Phi‘ 1 lament iu 1853.* In this fiugmunt the brick battlements end some 

^ Tlii‘ ^btircli of Bt> Aljihaigo^ on llio o|j posits alder of ihii ia nyw Lkr^Ateiijed wiUi 

doBtructiuii- U liDji speeinl iDtere5t From i\m fact tknt the lower of the tower li 

liAvIii^ formed port cif the dH|icl of Elaiofj 'f^pital. In the Architectftml RtHrw for MuitOu 1907^ 
Lhore ht a oote on it by Hr^ Kormaa with nicatiui-ed di^aw'iiigs. 
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of tlio coping stones yet exist, altliongli it is difficult to reoogniase them, as they 
have been built np into the side of a Tnodern. warchoiise, Betblebem Hospital 
Was (lemolislied in 1817, and aljuitt tliat time the portion of the wall above 
gioniid was also destTOyed, but the Roman foundations beueiitli the street level were 
left undistiirbod, the pavoraent being formed over theni. At a recent rebuilding 
nf the houses on the northern side the I’oail was widened imd earried further to 
the north, leaving the lower portion of the wall under the roadway. 

To return to the excavations of last year. Tt was ascertained that the trench 
for the telephone mains was being cut right throngli the core of the low'er jKtrtion 
of the wall, the top of which was met with at a few feet from the snrface of the 
roadway. The trench was 2 feet 6 inches wide and 8 feet d inches in depth, 
and the task of cutting thi'ough the compact Roman masonry was one of great 
difficulty, and was as unexpected as it was nu welcome to the con tractors. At 
intervals manholes were formed, one of these being sunk at a little distance east, 
of Hoorgate Street and jnst oppO'Site to No. 57, Londoii Wall. Its width was 
d feet 3 inchca, passing throngli the centre of the wall neither face of which was 
cut iuto, and although it extended to a depth of 15 feet S inches, the base of the 
vrall was not reached- Howevei*, from indications seen iu digging at the side, for 
the purpose of connecting the wires to the bouses, it appeared that the foundalion 
at this point was not more than about 1 foot lower, or 1C feet from the surface. 
The comont Boor having already been laid it was not posailile more nearly lo 
determine this point. 

As the telephone mains were to be laid to Bishopsgatc, this appeared to be a 
good opportunity for observing how the Roman wall had been couatmetod across 
the fltroani, known later in its attenuated condition as the IValbrook, the point 
of juncture being between Circus Place and the church of All Hallows. e 
hoped that while the roadway was up the excavation might have been carried a 
little further and extended along the face of the wall, by which means a complete 
section of the bed of the stream might have been shown. The matter was referred 
to the Post Office authorities, and permission was readily obtained to do anything 
that would not hinder the work of laying the mains, on the imdei-staudiug that 
the expense incurred should bo borne by the Society of Atitiqnaries- lust l■uctions 
were accordingly given for the furtherance of the investigation, in which tbe 
Post Office officials from the first evinced a very sympathetic interest. Tliis is 
worthy of record, as In former years authorities iu the City of Lnudoii have been 
by no means always favourable to inquiries the kind wo had imdertakeii. 

During the time that elapsed while the neceBsaiy arrangements were being 
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inadc, the wort had progt'GS^»l] conaiderablj further down tbs Htreet, and to open 
H Beution across the width of the stream was not fottiid to Iw practicable. We 
therefore deterinined that the liest thing to be done was to sink a shaft as nearly 
as possible in the middle of the bed of the stream, running down the outer fiice of the 
wall. The point selected, opposite Carpenters' Hull at the comer of Throgmorton 
A-venne, was the nearest one available to the middle of the stream, as far as this 
could be calculated bj the position and levels of the culverts recorded liy Sir 



Fiy:. U Fltiu aJiowiiiy intdtlEiD of ikafc In WaII. 


William Tite and Afr. RoacJi Smith, and iadicationa seen in excavating for the 
adjoining offices of the London Wall Estate Company in 11)112. 

The trench for the telephone nrnins had disclosed the fact that the wall only 
followed the precise line of the roadway until nearing Throgmorton Avenue, when 
it deflecte<l towards the nortb side of Ail Hallows Church, and consequently i-an 
neai’cr the northern footway. (See plan, iig. 1.) Fmm this point the work of 
the contractors made rapid progress. No longer hampered by the obetriiction 
of the wall, their trench was carried ivith ease througli the soft material just 
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fig. i!. Wlur itifin fvf wall imfl HCtin) aE dull ia the Wdhnwk Bad, [<iciiiilun Wall (ittrect}, dag hj tfas Hocidj 

cf A cliquuiei, l(N>5i^ 

vdth all |>ossible sj>eed, as tLo autLorities only allowed a certain length of tlie 


within it, 


Any excavation undertaken on our behalf had therefore to be finished 
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roadwjijr to be opened at once, tliat which waa finiBhed being filled in aa soon aa a 
fresh portion was begun. 

An opening, the dimensions of which were 8 feet 8 inches bj 7 feet, was 
made in the road, adjoining the footpath, it being thonght pi'obable that there 
would be room enough in tlie roadway to Bink down the outer face of the wall 
without disturbing much of tlie pawement. We found, however, on reaching a 
depth of 5 feet 3 inches, that about 4 feet of the thiekuesa of the wall extended 
tmder the pavement; it was therefoi’O uecessary to carry the escavation con¬ 
siderably further to the north, and aa near to the building lino of the f 4 ondon 
Wall Estate Offices as was considered advisable. 

The ]>erfect condition of the masom^ led to the hope that this point had not 
been previously disturbed by the various opei'ations that have fiom time to time 
been carried out for sewerage and other purposes in the neighbourhood. In fact, 
the Romau W'ork at this level was intact except quite at the eastern end, where a 
poition for about 2 feet had been broken away and again I'cpoired, part of a brick 
arch being built on to it; this jjrobably having helped to form the foundation of 
the houses built- after Eothlehem Iloapital was prilled down. 

At the top, the wall consisted of several layers of ragstone, beneath which, 
at a depth of (> feet 8 inches, occurred a bonding course of three tllea, the tiles 
being of the same character as those that have been found at all parta of the wall 
where it has been examined. They are of red clay, fine and close in texture 
(here and there a yellow one occurring), aud they usually measure about 17^ inches 
by rather less than 12 inches, vaiying from. 1 ^ inch to 2 inches in thickness. The 
total depth of this eouree of three tiles was 8 inches. 

Beneath this came live eour-ses of carefully squared ragstones, averaging 
in tiize (> inches iiy 4 inches, imbedded in mortar, and making together a 
depth of 2 feet 3 inches. Under these was another bonding course of three tiles 
as above, which was followed by a fmther series of rjigstonea of four courses, the 
stones being of larger aise than those above, the top course measuring about 
7 iuches by 5 inches. The succeeding conmns gradually increased in size, the 
lowest l>eing large blocks ikbout 12 inches by 0 inolies. These rested on the rtal 
sandstone plinth which was found at a depth of 12 feet 7 inches below the present 
street level. 

The plinth is a feature invariably found on the exterior face of the wall, and 
is formed fruvu blocks of ferruginous sandstone, for the most part about-1 foot to 
*2 feet (> inches in length, inches high, and 1 foot in thiokoess. It is boldly 
cliainfercd, and iifmally rests on a few courses of rough i-agstone, projecting 
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somewhat bey Olid it, with a Hna! footing of clay and tilut, in a tronch cut in the 
origiual surface about 2 to 3 feet deep. The depth of this lowest layer of rag¬ 
stone is very variable, and at one point, whieh will l>e described later, it is 
altogether missing, tUo plinth stones rearing at the level of the top of the 
ballast, with nothing but the puddled clay and Hint beneath. This is exoeptioiiAl» 
as there is ustiaUy found from 1 fcrat to 3 feet of ragstone between the plinth 
and the clay and flint, It seems that tlie intention of the Iniilders of the w^ 
was to keep the line of the plinth iiiove or less at one unbroken level, and when 
any irregularity of the siuface was met with, to make up the difiorence with ti 
mass of nIlshape^l ragstone imljedded in mortar. 

In a general way tlie plinth murks the We of the fiouuui wall of London, 
and on its tUscovery in the shaft at this level it was at hrst thought that we could 
not have liit upon the* bed of the stream, and that the original surface would soon 
Ix! reached. However, a new feature presented itself. The ragstones beneath 
were next disclosed, but they were found to splay nipidly outiivai-Js, nmkiug, 
together with the set-off of the plinth, an abutment from the face of the wall of 
2 feet, the overlapping of the stones being filled in with mortar. The tim'd course . 
below the plinth was of lai'ge roughly shaped stones, varying from 1 to 2 feet 
in lengtli, and projecting lU inches beyond the smaller stones aljove. A further 
four coui'ses of these large Htuues followed, their faces l>eing in tlie same plane, 
and forming a solid substructure o feet 8 muhee below the bottom of the plinth, 
uiJike anything that has been observed elsewhere on the Hue of the wall. 

At this depth digging became very iliffieult, owing to tlie confined space 
caused liy the projection of tlife large flubatnieture, but it was satisfactorily deter- 
luincd that the base had been reached, and under all were the flints and clay. 
Id feet, below the present ground surface. The lowest ilupth of the stream at 
this point is about 22 feet, so that the position of the shaft would appear to be 
somewhat to the west of the middle. A more easterly pusition would have been 
selected, but it was not found to be practicable, owing to the proximity of the 
building line, w hich converges on the line of the wall in this direction. 

One of the most important objects of this excavation was to uiscertain the 
uatui'e of the soil in the bed of the stream at. various levels, and this object was 
completely uccomplisheti. To arrive at definite results, it w>is of course necessary 
that the accumulation should not have been interfered with after it was deposited. 
Ill this respect we were fortunate, for after passing through the sufierficial layer 
of iimtle earth for about 10 feet, and having to evade mains of various descriptions^ 
the rest of the soil was found to have been wholly intact. 
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(A) GENERAL SECTION SHOWING THE CONDITIONS NORTH AN.0 SOUTH OF LONDON WALL IN WALBHOOK BED. 
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SECTION SHOWING OSIQINAL ‘NO PRESENT SURFACE LEVELS IN THE DISTRICT OF MOORFIEUJS. 
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The upper eartL Mutainerl Beveral fragTneuts of medieval null RDHuiii 
pcitt-ery in in'egfiilar positions^ tbe gTonnril having' been mncli disturl>efl from time 
to time for the liiYing^ of mainiS; probably alBo a good de-al of the upper aoi-face 
bad been liTOUght from other parts for the artilicifli raising of the level, aa ia 
recorded of thia district by Stow and others.* At a depth of Hi feet 0 inchea 
portions of two liuman aladls and floveml hunmo and other bones were found* 
riiey were mixed together and in a fragmentaiy ooiiditian, so it seemed likely 
tluit they had been diaturljed or brought fimn elsewliere- Prom this point to 
the ImUom of. the shaft the soil appeared to have lieon left alone since it had 
accumulated in Eoman times, Homan pottery occurring without any addition of 
later i^elics* The total number of objects found was rather scanty, but this is 
what might have l>ecn expected, as the bulk of soil removed was limited in 
amonntj owing to the projection of (he base of the wall into the lower part of the 
Jill aft. 

Made earth continued to a depth of 12 feet^ when a batai of blttck soil 
occurred about 9 inches in thickness; beueath this came 1 foot 3 niches more 
* ijf made earth, followed by another band of alx>iit a foot of black soil similar 
to that mentioned above. The position of these two bauds of black earth 
agrees approximately with the level of the peat deposit found a little to tlje 
norlli, on the site of the ** l^ondoii Wall Estiito Offices.”(Bee Plate XYT1 
fig- V.) The bands, however, wore composeil of which was not of the same 
peuty character as that on the adjoining gite, but .zeroed to be of the miture 
of eartli stained by marsh conditions nether than the marsh mud itself, Tim 
explanation of tliis may be that the accumulaiioii largely ctinfiiNt.s of mbbisli 
thrown from the walls, nr that the Roinaus m later timers raised the gmund 
here in order to have a passage round the Ijase of the wall corresponding 
to the bank found m other parts of the line. In the l>lack bjinik and the 
earth between them wei*e oyster sheUs, animal bones^ and fragments of Roman 
pottery. 

Beneath the loTver band of black eartli camu a water-laid de[ios]t wliidi 
coiTcspondeii exactly with tlie tilling <lescribcd in tho ndjiicent portion of the 
.stream to the north, referred to in the voL lx. ns iiand and 

■lilt. This continued for about 3 feet i- inches, and underlying it was 1 fcait 

* Stow'i Stfrt fyof Jjfii^dann 159^^, p. 13 {Tbomji'H rdidrvn it? roferred io tloKSTiglidH! thiH pupcr) 
MaitUnd'^ JTi$ittry (1739)* 509. 

^ Jounml^ lx. ISI. 
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of tine 9and covering tbe top of the b&llaat which fortneti the iHise of tliL- 
fliream. 

The uinlistiirljeJ Mils iilx>ve described were contiiiiiod right against the fact- 
of the wall, and had clearly been carried op to it, filling the interstices Wweeii 
the stones, from which it is evident that the waU had been built across the stream 
previons to the silting up of its bed. In conseipience of the fuct that it obstructed 
the natural course of the water, the wall was doubtless respoDsible for this deposit, 
which in course of time must liavo accumulated against it, as conjectured from 
the indications previously observed oiv the adjoining site of the pile Htnictures. 

The only relics in this lower portion of the shaft were a few fnigments of 
Komano-British pottery, one piece of red " Samian ware, several oyster shells, 
and tw'o human skulls reating right on the bottom, in the sand overlying the 
ballast. One of these had lieen exposed by the builders of the wall in digging 
their trench for the clay and flint. It was resting against tlio low'ost course 
of ragstone, and, owing to the not too gentle efforts of the workmen to dislodge 
it, the lower portion was broken to fragments, when the criintum was found to l>e 
firmly imhedtleil in the mortar. The second skull rested loosely in the sand, and 
was got out in an almost perfect condition. 

This occurrence of human skulls at the bottom of the TlTtdbroofc, coupled 
with the scarcity of other boues, is a fact which it is difficult to account for, 
Iteconl has been kept of a considerable number, while many more appear to have 
been found but disi'egardod. Just south of the wall, C'Olouel Lane-Fox (afterwards: 
General Pit.t-Bivcrs) mentions the discovery of seventeen skulls, and only three 
other human liones. On the site of tho London Wall Estate OfBcc large numbers 
were found, of which comparatively few have been preserved. Of these, thirteen are 
in the Gnildhidl Museum, and three in the possession of Mr. Kenuard. Mr. Roach 
Iritnith mentions that an immense number came to light during sewerage operations- 
in Blomtield Street. On the removal of Old Moortields Chapel sis were known 
to have lieen found, while recently we have been informed by Mr, Lodge, who^ 
had charge of the erection of Finsbury Ilouao, that upwards of 100 were dis¬ 
covered on that site at the bottom of the stream filling, while other bones were 
almost wholly absent. No effort was made to preserve these. 

Only the face of the wall was disclosed by the operations we hai'c been: 
describing, It was not cut into so aa to show its internal structure. The line 
of tVie wall at this point was, however, found to be 5 feet south of that marked 
on the ordnance map. 

The evidence afforded by the excavation of the shaft can best bo judged by 
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Ijrlng'jTjg it into line with the Yaricnift diRcoTeries and conditions recorded in the 
neighboiirhorKl. Tliesc arc iihown together in diagrammatic fonn on the general 
section (Plate XXIl.), and include: 

I. The site of the pile striictni'es foniid in the bed of the stream 20f> feet 
sonth of tlie wall by General Pitt*Pivers in 18116.* Here the peat deposit formed 
the loweBl portion of the stream ftlling and rested on the ballast. 

II. The foundation of tlic wall ami the beil of the stream as disclosed hv 
the diggiTig of the preBCiit tliaft. 

Hi. Tlie normal character of the foninlation of the wall here inserted for 
comparison. 

III. The culvert iccordcd hy Mr. Koach Smith*'winch was found in London 
Wall, opposite Fiiisburv Chambers, hj 18il. 

TV. The culvert rewirded by Sir Williiim Tite," found eastward of Carpenters’ 
Hall during sevrerage operations in 18-17. We have recently diswivered another 
accouTit of this culvert in “ A Description of the Sewers of the City of London 
and Liherties/’ drawn up by Richard Kelsey, surveyor, and William Santle, 
inspector, 1840. As this accotuit, which is in manuscript, contains some addi¬ 
tional information, and does not appear to have been l>eforo pnhlished, we have 
included it in our Appendix. It was to the oljservationg of Mr. Kelsey that Sir 
William Tite wii.'s indebted for many of his vahmble facte regarding the conditions 
of tlie soil of London. 

V, Section of the filling of the stream at the site of the pile strnctni-es, 
IW) to IhO feet north of the wall, descrilicd by Mr. F. W. Reader in vol, U- of 
the ATc}iX<flotfimi Jouniaf, 

From what has lieeii discovered of the filling of the stream north and south 
of the culverts, it is now' clear that they wei-e formed directly in the bed of the 
sti'eam, and at or near its base, at the time of the cou.strnction of the wall, for 
the purpose of carrying the water through it. All accounts of the culverts 
are emphatic in desmhing them as moss-grown and chohed with rushes, 
which proves that they W'ere not subterranean sewers, but chan nebs ooiiveving 
surface water. It will 1 >b seen that the ntiusual sulistructure revealed by the 
digging of the shaft almost, if not ^uite, agrees with the level of tlie culvert, 
of Sir AVilliam Tite, which would conveniently have pa.ssed tlirough the suh- 

■ v. 71. * Atehaeolispa, xxix. Ia2, piste xvii. fig. 7. 

* A RfKripiive. tif Anii^mtit$ in tht Rreav^tioju at the lAetp fioyal 

(I84S), xxKi 
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dtrncture without breaking the line of the [iliiith. Our shaft ami tliia culvert 
may l)e t>aken as uiarkiug pointe iveat and east of the mitldle of the aircatUt ita 
mid tile lieing approximately indicated by the culvert of Mr. Roacli Smith. 

We may assume that the itigstone sub-structure wotdd be continued to uu 
even greater depth in the middle of the streuni ao as to bring it to the base of the 
deeper culvert, or it may lie, aa suggesteil liy Mr. Noble, au engineer of the 
Gen end Post Office, that the lietl of the stream had boeu artificially deepoued, 
and this culvert placed at u slightly lower level in order to increase the velocity of 
the stream and carry off the water more quickly, thus preventing or leasemug tlie 
deposit of soil that would be the pTObable result of the obstruction caused by the 
ivall. Siiould tliis be so, it might account for the great length of this lower 
culvert, which, as Mr. Rtiaeh Smith records, extemled in a southerly direction for 
60 yards, while that on the higher level terminated at l-l feet south of the wall. 

Iron bars had lieen placed at the openings of these culverts to prevent 
the passages from becoming choked, and they still remained in their original 
positions. Five were found in the deeper one, wldlc only three were in that at 
the higher level. 

It ifi pmliable tliat there were more than these two recorded culverts in the 
original scheme, as the w'idth of the bed of the stream at this point is aljout 150 
feet or more. Further light, however, may yet be thrown on tiie matter, as from 
Kelsey’s description the culvert at the higher level still exiats, liaving been 
iuclnded in tbe sewer with which its position was coincident/ and in all likeli¬ 
hood if others existed they have not been totally destroyed. 

From the conditions attending the discovery of these culverts it appears tliat 
the passage of the watei- presented a problem of some difficulty, or that proper 
precantiona for keeping the openings free w'ere neglected. After a time they 
liecaiue blocked, and by the filling up of the be<l of the stream ultimately buried. 
In consequence the water accuciuluted and spread in a brt)ad expanse outside or 
along the north of the wall. 

Within the City this check in the flow of the stream must have been attended 
with serious consequences. The inlmbitants bad crowdotl thickly on both its 
sides, which they had embanked and built npon, as is sliowii by the position of 
pavements that have come to light. Not only were the banks occupied, but the 
bed itself was intersected by a netvrork of dwellings built on piles, and these 
remains are i>rovL-d to have 1>een tlistinctlj Ronjati. With the volume of water 
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reducecl, the refuse fi'oiu tliis numeroua population would cease to ’t>e carried awav, 
and, together with the peat uow rapidly formiug in tlie sluggish water which 
inhltrated lieneath the wail, would fill up the natural l>Gd of the stream, atid as 
in consnqiienoe it bucame shallower, the water would sproad, forming an extensive 
qiiaginit^e through the City. 

That this was at length the state of things has been amply shown by esca* 
vatious along the line of the ancient stream. (Jen era I Pitt-Rivers found the peat 
deposit south of the wall to be it feet in thieknesa, resting on the river base and 
Burronnding the rcmams of the pile structures, with kitchen middens of oyster 
and muasel shells, animal bones, etc. at various heights, showing gi'adual accumu¬ 
lation at successive stages of the growth of the peat. Rlack boggy earth has been 
found extending foi' a considerable width in the tioidh part of the (’ity adyiining 
llie wall, and narrowing as it approaches the Bank of England, whence to the 
Thames it appears to fall into the original channel, the whole line being the 
most productive part of the City in Roman remains. 

The ehanpfes brought about in the portion of the stream, north of the wall, 
and the adjoining district known to us as Moorfields, were equally important. 
For many hundred years it must have been either in a swampy contlition or 
covered with water. The i>est known tnodieval account is that of Fitz-Stephen," 
who in the time of Henry 11. deserihed it as a great marsh, or sheet of water, 
washing the wmlls of the City on the north side, which when it was frozen over 
was resoiUed to by the citizens for Bports on the ice. Owing to the raising of the 
level, the gradufil shrinkage of the springs, and probably to much of the WiT,ter 
being drawn off by the construction of the City ditch iu the reign of King 
John, its coiiditioii had gradually olianged by the sixteenth century. Stow,!' after 
enumerating various efforts to reclaim it, says: “ By these degrees was this fen 
or moor at length made main and hard ground, which before l>eiiig overgrown 
witli flags, sedges and rushes, served to no use.” It was not, however, until the 
mnyoralty of Sir Leonard nailiday' in Ifill-ii that, the work of drainage was 
thoi'oughly completed, MuorBeld^ being then laid out as a pleasure ganlen. 

The swamp had undoubtedly existed in later Roiuan times, as has been 
proved by discoveries made in the aceniuidntion of tnarsh mnd. Many have 
hence been led to infer that it must always have been there, and in ev'en greater 
pro^iortions ilnriiig n more remote period. It was perhaps uaturul therefore that 

* Ifettriptia rKtbiliftimx drUaiu Lutntimimt '* Slow's Siirveij ttf InSS. 

*■ Stow*a editeJ by E. Howes, 1015. This w»e ori^inblly publifihcid as Stow's Aanalm 
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t.hey should havo Togurded the cttlvorts afi being evidouco uf the efforts of the 
Ilttmans to drain tbiH mareUy ground. Thus, forming his opinion on insufficient 
evidence, Mr. Boach Smith says: “ Thu vast moor and nnirsh lands on the north 
side of Londinium 'were imcpiostionubly, by draining and end tanking, rendered in 
part suitable for buildings, particularly the enclosed portion; that boyoud the wall, 
probably, retained untU the last century much of its original character*’* * And he 
goes on to mention tlie existence of the culvert {proTnously recorded hy him in 
At'i'ha&iloffiii) as a proof of early marsh conditious. Even the discovery of 
sepulehrul urns in the gravel underlying tlie marsh deposit failed to impress 
Roach fJmith Tvitli their significance, and to account for their presence under the 
swamp he conjectures lUat “ portions seem h> have been partly *lnuoei| or fi^llcd 
iu by the Eoiuans.” ’* 

We are fortnnote in having now before us a iniiss of evidence eulmiuatlug 
iu that procured from the Antiquaries' shaft in London Wall, which clearly 
sliowa tliat the marsh did not exist in the earlier days of the Roman oceu}Uitioii. 
This Fact was indeed pointed out by Sir Wilihim Tite so far back *i.s 18-18." But 
the old idea that the marsh existed from the first, eeems to have taken so strong a 
hold on the imagination of those who liave undertaken the iiecord of Roman 
Lemdon, that tlie real conditious have generally been overlooked, and the facts 
consistently obscured. 

The surface of London in early Roman times was that repix*sented by the top 
of the old Thames gravel, in which occur patches of day and brick earth. The 
deposit of marsh mud was a subsequent accumulation, formed partly 1x:fore the 
Romans left us mid in part later. Originallj' the district of Moorfielrls was a 
luillow, cut out of the ridge of gravel by the Walbrook and its trilmtaries iu 
working their way toward.s the Thames at Dowgate. The sxurfaco of the more 
elevated ground forming the sides of this hollow has been noticed on the nortli 
side of Finsbury Sipiare, iu Little Mooriields, the west aide of Mourgate Slitet, 
by All nallows un the Wall, and the ground adjoiiiing Old Broad Street. On 
the west side the olcvation appears to have been rather more than on the east, 
the onginul suifact! rising to within I or o feet of the present level in the 
ueighbonrhood uf Little Muurlields, while on the Broad Street side a depth of 
about 12 feet of accumulated sell has to be penetrated before the undisturbed 


* Arehmolfigical Jtitimtl, i. 111. 

* .drcAoeolspa, Xxlx. 

* OaiahgKS of the Aniigttitiee fottwl in the Eitenvatimu at tke Eea Ilogat Ejfchange, irxix. 
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snrfftce 119 reaeted, tbe present difference of level of tlioac two points being- 2 feet, 
as aliown on the OrdnaTice Map. In spite of all the artificial raising of the 
surface in recent times tho general contour of tliis depression is still slightly 
maintained, as shown on Plate XXIL Section H, 

Springs of clear water issned from the gravel of the higher gronnd to the 
north, beginning ahont the district of Hoxton, and these formed the rlvnlets 
which fed the mail) stream. According to Sir William Tite, five of these 
rivulets in the neighbourhood of Finsbury ara, or were when he wrote, still in 
existence aa aewora. We liave recently discovered what appears to be one at 
Xew Broad. Street, to which we shall refer later. These rivulets, sheltered l)y 
lines of willows, wound their way among verdant gitivelly knolls, on which grew 
numeroufl oaks, firs, elders, hazels, etc. Xor were such conditions confined to the 
district of Moorfields, but they eitended into that portion of tiondon which was 
snhsefunently enclosed within the walls. 

Here on the surface of the gravel the early Romann-Bntish settlei-s lived on 
a drv and health-giviiig soil, well drained by the Wulbrook, the Tuain channel of 
which was of considerable size, being about 25f> feet wide near its ciutfail into the 
Tliames/ On its banks many remains of houses and baths have been found, 
while plentifully around them grew trees of considerable size, as shown, among 
the rest, by recent dificoveries in the neighlTourhood of Cannon Sti'eet. 

Every mdication of the soil helps to prove that, es far as cliiuate und natural 
features could affect it, the earlier Roman town was both healthy and agreeable. 
We may evon aurmiso that it waa in jiart these conditions which tempted many of 
the inhabitonte to remain and await the fury of the hordes of Boadicea, rather 
than seek safety in flight, when London was abandoned by Suetonius.’' 

Alxive the original giwund level the soil lias risen extensively, and much 
of this acctimulatiou is proved to have taken place white the Romans vrere still 
here. At no part of the City has the deposit been so great as in the channel 
of the Walbrook, the Iwttom of its bed lieing 22 feet from the present surface 
near the wall, and falling as low aa 35 feet at the Bank of England, while the 
natural ground at the sides of the stream is coveretl to a height vniying from 
14 to 18 feet. The aeeumulation in most parts of the City is not more than 
1) to 12 feet; at Btshopagate the original Homan level is only 8 teet beneatli 
the present surface. Much of this accumulation is black boggy earth, containing 

• rt/ the Aiifiqmiiew fmud itt Ejvavaiiom af (he iivii. 

** TaciIhei, lib, liv, Jiuct- ixiiii. “ quos Aut fesati ajtns, voi Joel dvieeib 
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tbe I'eiufims of maT@h plants, snd showing clearly tliat a large area of the City 
was in a condition of swamp for a very long period, but it is e^inally certain that 
this state of thitii^s did not come about until some time after tbe first settlement 

D 

of the Romans. Why they did not apply themselves to the tash of rectifying the 
unsanitary conditions which gradually prevailed, neniiuring much of tlio City 
uninhabitable, is a problem not easy to solve. All that we can do at present 
is to state the evidence. 

The most striking proof of the change in the nature of the stream above 
described, is provided by the diSerence of condition seen in the remains of the 
pile structures. These stmetures existed in the stream at least as far north of the 
wall as Broad Street railway station, and it is probable that they extended still 
further, but their traces would tuivo l>een destroyed on the formation of the 
North London and Great Eastern Railways. 

South of the W'al] remains of timber structures have been noted thronghoiit 
the whole course of the Walbrook; that these remains indicated, foundations 
of build in gB was first ohserved and ].H>intec] out by General Pitt-Rivers. Tliose 
examined by him are expressly noted as being nothing but the pointed ends of the 
piles with planks matiug against them, the tops all having rotted away. The 
points were sunk in the gravel of the bed of the stream, above which only 2 feet 
of the piles remained, surrounded by and overlaid with peat-growth. 

It is this which forms the great feature of distinction between the remains 
found north and south of the wall, for to the north the piles were perfcotly 
preserved, being 4 feet to d feet in length, and in some cases 1 laving the tops 
mortised and tenoned into a horizontal beam aliove, which lat>ter freq;ieTitly 
remained, as did many portions of the superstructures, which had been shaped 
and retained the nails with which they bad originally been fixed. The whole 
of these reraams outside the wail were covered to a height of 5 to 6 feet from 
the bottom with river fdlt, above this occurred the peat, the greater part of 
which was formed in post-Roman times. 

It seems clear therefore that the wall was carried through the mass of 
pile strncturoB, interspersed among which, on both aides of it, large numljei's of 
Roman relics have Ijeen found, most of them near the base of the deposit, inien 
the passages for the stream became clogged, the piles to the north wore doubtless 
soon flooded and remained under water, lining ultimately buried in the silt and 
preserved intact South of the wall the water supply was reduced, only those 
portion B of the pile structures being preserved which were buried by the formation 
of the peat. The upper parts would naturally have decayed by the coiistant 
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e^pposiire to the atmosphere or the ultortiatin^ conditions of wet and dry period^t 
the water jicrcolatiug vindcr the wall after it had spread over the low groirad 
to the noi th. 

To sum \ip in a few words, the excavation of the shaft has shown satis¬ 
factorily that tlie wall was not oonstructed through the marsh, but was built 
when the top of the gravel formed the natural surface and when the stream ran 
freely in its channel carrying fine particles wished from the gravel, which trere 
deposited against the face of the wall l>eforo the accnmnlataon of the marsti*niml 
with its abundant growth of peat and sedge. 

During the time th© shaft was being dug another manhole was formed iii 
connection with the Post Office trench at the opening of Blomfield Street. This 
passed through the filling of the stream on its eastern side. Near the bottom of 
the filling a large brass of Vespasian was found, and within a short distance of 
the some spot was another, of Trajan. 

It is remarkable that all the coins recorded as coming from tlie Walbrook bed 
Ix^long to the early group ending with Marcus Aurelius (a.i). 161-180) and the 
Faustinse. Several iliscoveries of coins, one or two of them in large numbers, 
have been recorded by Mr. Roach Smith, Sir William Tite, General Pitt-Rivera, 
and Mr. J, E. Price, besides many minor finds; but in no iustance, so far ns wo 
are aware, has a coin of the later period been recorded, though they are often 
mentioned as ocouiring plentifully on the ground on either aide of tho stream. 

As regards the Welbrook, the perioil marked by the coins, namely the end 
of the second ceutiiry, seems to indicate the time when Loudon was in walled, 
the course of the stream checked, and the swampy conditions set u]>. When 
these had developed themselves the tract represented by the morass would 
have become unfavourable for occupation, and consequentlj the later coins are 
conspicuous by their absence. Even bad a few later coma occurred in the higher 
filling of the Walbrook bed, the prep unde rating presence of the earlier group 
would have been very significant, but the total alisence of later corns, taken in 
conjunction with the causes of the filling up of the stream, appears to provide 
better evidence of the date of the building of the City wall than the figments of 
legend and loose conjectures which have been so universally indulged in lo 
prove its construction as late as the time of Constantine (a.U, 306-337), or 
Valentiniaiius I. (364-373), when Theodosius * was general. We would aild that 

* Of him it k said hj Ainmianiia Mal'ctlliliUJi (lib, xxviii, o. 3): “ Tn mte^ram rtstiluit civitlitw 
eaBtrm^ nnjltipticibii* f|mdpiD damnie Etd ad quiDtem tomporis longi ftmiiftta*" 
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thi* constmction has often betsn referred to a& late in cbaracter, hwt Vitruvius, 
wlio lived in tlie time of Hie ETUpui'or Aagnatus, deecribes li mode of building 
uot dissimnar, and tiio younger Pliny speaks of the walls of the theatre at Kicasa 
collapsing, " quia sine csemento farcti nec testaceo opere prfficincti.” 

Out report on the shaft dug for the Society of Antiquaries in Loudon Wall is 
now finished, and we have tried to pnt togetlier in concise form the inferences 
which, aa it seems to ns, can fairly be derived from this and prerioiie exeavutioiis 
along the line of the Walbrook. 


FURTHER DISCWT3RXES OF ANCIENT REhLACNS IK THE 

CITY OF LONDON, 

We will begin the second part of this paper by giving an account of further 
investigations in the line of the City wall, along which it happens that important 
diacoveries have of late been made j and before its conclusion we shall take the 
opportunity of describing other ancient remains that have come to light within 
the confines of the City, 

On the Post Office trench reaching the churchyard of All Hallow.* a red 
brick wall was revealed, the base of which was found at a depth of 8 feet, its top 
extending to within a few inches of the pavement, and the line of it being nearly 
that of the kerb. It appeared to have been the retaining wall of the earlier 
choTchyard, many human remains being found In the space which it enclosed. 
On the plan of London used as one of the iHustretions to Braun and Hogen- 
berg^s Givitates Orbis Teri'amsmt drawn no donbt by Joris Hoefnagel, n wall is 
shown enclosing a space in front of tho earlier church, which probably represents 
the wall in question. With regard to the position of the present church, the wall 
is to the west of it, extending from about the western end of the chvirchvBTtl, and 
terminating when it reaches the present structure. On the Agas map this wall 
is omitted; it is mentioned, however, in a parish book that the brt<?k wall of 
the churchyard was pulled down on the construction of the present chui‘ch in 

!765. 

While dealing with this subject it might be pointed out that in the Agaa 
plan four windmills appear on the upper part of Moorfields; the^ are mksing in 
Braun, Stow, lyhen describing changes in on tbe north side of St. Paul s 
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Chiirctivard, says: * Tlie bones of tbc dead, crouched up in ii charnel under the 
chap el j were conyeyed fi-om tlieucfl into Finsbury Field (by roport of him wlvo paid 
for the carriage) amounldiig to more than one thouBand cart-load b* and tbero laid 
on a mDorish gixuind j in short space after raised by soilage of the City upon 
them, to bear three windmiUs/* Later iu the Surrey he tells that “the further 
grounds T>cj^ond hensburj Court have been so over holghteued with lay stalls of 
dung that now three windmills are thereon sat/' Until of late the memory of 
thcBe windmills was preserved in the muue of Windmill Street, but this is uow^ 
re-named Tabernacle Street. It ig much to be desired, in castes where modern 
requirements necossitate the obliteration of such old landmarks, that a tablet 
should l>e affixed ivconliug tlie original naine; in this way mnch interest migljt 
he lulded to London streets. 

Tile trench was caiTied past the church under iho pavement, and bnnmn 
lx>nes were plentiful in the soil removed. At the east end of the church, partly 
under the modem wall and extending in an easterly djrectiQD for about 30 feet, was 
H solid piece of maaoniy construotetl of ragstouo. Its front wag iu advance of the 
City wall about 30 feetj extending partly under the pavement. It appeared to 
run northwards towards the City wall, but it w^as not uncovered far iu this 
direction. Ihig steucture was not seen by ng, but the particuiai-s were furnished 
by Mr, Holmes, iho enginejcr in charge of the works. He states that the intone 
of which it was built wag similar to that of the City wall, but it had no courses of 
bonding tiles. At about the position of tins diseOYery, a small structure La aliown 
by Braunp but nothing appoara on Agas. Along Wormwood Street the trench did 
not tonefa the wall, wliich liere lies under the boui^es on the north side of tho 
street. 

On reaching Bishopegate btreet a manbole was formed, on the north-west 
corner ami near the site of the gate. At a depth of 5 feet was a mass of 
rubble masoniy with its base extending 2 feet into the Imllast, the top of which ie 
here aljout 8 feet below the surface. It was an ijregular mass about t> feet 
6 inches square, and vsrieil in height from 1 to 5 feet. Oii its soiitL side there 
were indications of a carefidlj built face, but this was rather difficult to detennine, 
as so little of the wall remaintHl above wliat appearod to be a rough rubble 
foundation. Tlie material of which it was compoged was ragstone, of irretrular 
,diu(je and variable size, deeply set in morter* It contained several ponioL of 
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RnTni .,1 tile. TLe mosft noteworthy feature of this discovery was that uuderlyi^ 
the whole mass was a puddling of flint and clay. This extended as a floor oier 
the w'bole space excavated for the manhole, which was about 10 feet square. 

Cutting into this mass of masonry and renting on it was a culvert built of 
lagsione. ITie opening of tliis was 2 feet inches wide and 1 foot 9 inches bight 
the liottom being slightly lioUowedt and the top was covered with single slalw of 
stone 2 feet fl inches by 2 foot, Tt ran from under the house on the north-west 
comer, in the direction of the scfuth-east comer of the crossing of the stilts, but 
both ends had been previously destroyed. The remaining portion was vitili^ed for 
conTeTmg the telephone wires. At ono part of the sides four thin tiles were 
inserted, giving a fairly sure indiciitiou of the medieval oliaracter of the sewer. 
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The exact relation of the sewer to the mass of rubble concrete w'as not 
ascertained, owing to the latter being destroyed and removed liefore the sewer 
was diselose^l. Prom the fact of the presence of the flint and clay puddling* 
heiieath the concrete, there is good reason to suppose tliat its origin was Roman 
and associated with the City wall, in which connexion this feature is always 
found, and not otherunse. lt,s position on the site of Bisliopsgate gives the 
further possibility of its being tlie remain.^ of the oi'iginal gate. 

• At an i»KcaTBtion in (’ftpel Conn, onr attention lias iKteij" been csUmI bj Mr. Baries, clerk of 
the work® there, to a Tfunarkable footiog uF pnddiwl nlaTr under a medieval wall compoBed td chilk 
or cInneK. In thin cnse. ImwcTer. hO (lintB wnm anisdciatod with it. A» fnr a® wr are aware, no 
other iiuitancc of Iho kind ha* Ofme to light in llie Citj. 
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Mr, J. E. Price says* that a sewer was made in 1872 passing beneatli the site 
of Uia1iopa>^te, and as no obstruction was met with in the roadway it was probable 
that a gate was formed here in Roman times. The inspector of sewers tells uSj 
however, tliat for the sewer referred to by Price the roadway was not opened, bnt 
the sower was driven from a shaft in Wormwood Street and at the depth of 50 
feet. The tiinuL'l therefore must have [jaased far l>elow‘ the level at W'hich any 
remains of the gate could possibly have been found. 

Slshopsgate was the farthest point of the telephone work in an easterly 
direction, but e.vcavations, begun in London Wall Street to the west of Moorgate, 
wore carried as fai' as AMcnnanbnry. The entire line of thest* works was, 
however, laid in the soil just within tlio City, The wall being under the houses it 
was nowhere disclosed, but many broken fragments of it were found in the soil. 
A key medieval^ came to light near Aldermanbury, also a fragment of Diu'obrivian 
ware with the representation of a stag, and the base of a red Samian vessel having 
the potter’s name, ammils. 


THE WALL AT HOHJfDSDITCH. 

hilst the works for tlie telephone were being completed an uxceptionally 
fine piece of Roman wall ram© to light behind Nos. 58 and 60 Hoimdsditch, 
These two houses 1 lacked on to the little graveyard of St. Martin Outwich,'' and 
the Salisbury pnblic*house, which stands nest to it in Camomile Street, 

Pormiug more or leas the line of division between two streets, the wall had 
by successive buildings become cased up on both sides, and in one part towards 
Hoimdsditch as many as three modern walls had been built against its outer face. 
This was a fine and interesting example of Roro.au masonry, and it is a matter 
of regret that it could not be preserved, all the more because at present, with the 
exception of the imperfect ftiigmont at the Tower of Ijondou, no portion of the 
Outer face of the wall with the plinth is open to view. 

■ 0» 4 p/ Lamitm TFhiJ, H. 

'■ Tkw ilisnsed gniTiey»i^ U en or by the site of the clmrch of Eft. Austins l*apcy, eapjicesBcd 
in the reign irf King Edward VI. Stow, in 1598, gayjt tbnt the plot gf ground wM ihLn alivndy 
“Jetton bj the chamborlajii of London to the parisb of St. Martin's Otoswicli to be a ohnichjfttd or 
buTying-pJiwc for the dead.” The ebnreh of thnt nome, rrhiob atemd on the soutJi side of tho 
jnnclnrts of Throadnredle Street with Eishopagnte Street, eecnped the Great Fire, but after a 
rebuilding towfvrtfi* the end of the eighteenth eontury whs demuliBhod in 1874. 
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Unfortunately, tho scliBtpe of rebuilding demanded tbftt in great part the 
remains at Houndaditch should he de^tii'oyed, aiul demolition was in progress on 
our arrival at the scene, tlje core having been cut into behind the churchyard, 
while the part of the wall further east had suffered to the extent of having all the 
projecting sandstone plinth dressed Bush with the face of the ragstones nlrave. 
The lyottom of the plinth lay at a depth of 8 feet 4 inches below the street 
level. In the easterly portion, although the plinth had not been previously 
disturbed, the ragstone foundation beneath it had, at some former rebnildmg, 
been removed to make room for the overlapping bricks which formed the foot- 
iugs at that time laid down. Above the plinth the wall was faced by four 
rows of large squared I'Ugatcnes, up to the first row of Iwndiiig tiles. This 



lower portioTi was almost intact thiougliout, and extended to a height of 2 feet 
2 inches aljove the top of the plinth, or 6 feet above the puddled clay including 
plinth and foundation. From this point most of the original face had weathered 
away and had been replaced by the random patching of later times. Here and 
there the tiles of the first bonding course were still to be seen on the face, 
and some of the stones of the upper interspace remained In position. Above 
this was a wall of modern brick, the original facing Ijaving fallen away, arid the 
wall ajqieared to have been dressed back by the later i^pairors to a deptli of 
1 foot 9 inches at the top. In still later times brick walla were built successively 
against it, until at length they became flush with the original face above the level 
of the plinth. The core of the wall, however, contained Roman work up to a 
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cf^iiBidi^ruble height, as was clearly seen in the section shown liy the removal of 
most of the structure adjoining the giaveyanl. 

Altogether, from the top of the hat last, 16 feet 7 inches of old wall remained, 
and of this, 14 feet 5 inches at lea'it was of Homan conetriiction, having four 
courses of bonding tiles with intervening spaces of ragstones, wliUe some of the 
rubble core above the fourtli course was probably also of the same age. Ko such 
height of Eoman masonry has before lieen recordetl in the City wan, Tlie nearest 
approach to il is that of a piece of wall found near Aldersgate, which, aa mentioned * 
in The liitiltier of &th May, 1888, was 13 feet 11 inches in height. 

The removal of the greater part of the western portion afforded a good 
opport uni ty of oliserving the manner in which the wall at noundsditch had been 
coufltmcted. Overlying the puddled clay and flint was a layer (or layers) of 
irregular ragstone, thickly covered with mortar and faced by larger ragstones 
laid irregularly but somewhat in herring-bone faRliion to a lieight of nearly a foot. 
This again was covered over thickly with mortal'. The core of the wall aliove 
was of similar construction, the mortar being poured lavishly on the Bnccessive 
layers of stones and running between them, but not without leaving many air 
cavities in their lower portions. 

On the outer face the mortar had weathered from between many of the 
stones, forming vacant spaces which comuiunicaied with these air cavities inside, 
in which there had been veritable hecatombs of snails, vast i^uantities of their 
shells Iwing fotind for a distance of from 2 to 3 feet into the body of the wiill, 
where these creatures bad appai’ently crawled to bybernate. ^laiiy of the shells 
had become half dissolved t)y the water that had percolated between the stones. 
It was aiso noticed that through the action of this water much of the lime 
had been dissolved from the mortar and redeposited more or less in the form of 
Stalactites between the stones that bad not been originally cemented, this being 
even a harder concretion than the Ronum mortar itself. 

At intervals occurred the bond.? of tile, also plentifully set in mortar, the 
whole forming a mass of great stability. The first bonding course on the fact* 
appeared to consist of three tiles laid very evenly. As the core was cut into, the 
tiles, which were placwi alternately lengthwise and breadthwise, were found to be 
laid mth much less regularity, and at a particular point as many as five tiles were 
noticed one over the otlier. Alwve the first bond the construction was fairly 
uniform, the intervals of ragstone being rather less than 3 feet each in height, 
having between them bonds of two tiles. On the inside the wall had been cut 
away and encroached upon above to the extent of 3 feet> 9 inches in its thickness. 


IJIO Jferftmi IHscovf^riea m Erfmaa tinuhnK 

this niiitilation begiTjning alxmt tuidwaj Ijetwcen thu first and second boading 
course. The lower part was perfect wlien disclosed by the recent operations, but 
w‘ag then cut into from the W'esteru portion on the Houndsditch side for alwiit 
(5 feet, the inner face being left xinilLsturbed. 

On clearing away the building wliich adjoined the graveyard, a brick arcb 
was found bviilt against the wall on its inner face, the top of which was just above 
the remaining portion of the wall in this part. It was filled with fine sandy soil, 
and contained no relics so far as it was cleared out, but this atnictnre being nnder 
the graveyard it was possible to e:xamine it only for a short distance The depth 
of the crown of the arch below the street level was alxjut 1 foot, and it was 3 feet 
fi inches wide. It was probably the end portion of the covering of a vault. 

The thickness of the wall from the face of the stones above the plinth to the 
face of the arch was 7 feet 9 inches, and this, together with the set-nffs on the 
inner side near the base and that of the plinth, would bring the thickness at 
Koinan ground level to about 8 feet 6 inches, this being more or less the regular 
measurement. 

The main part of tlie e:scavation for the new bnildinge took place in the soil 
which hero filled up the City ditch, but this unfortunately had all boon removed 
before we bad an opportunity of visiting the site. Some particulars famished by 
the foreman, Sir. Baxter, may, however, l)e of intei'est. The excavation was IOC 
feet in length, extending from the front in Hoimdsditch to Oamomile Street, The 
filling of the liitch consisted of very black mud containing many aiumal bones 
and skulls. Its greatest depth was 18 feet, which occnirod aT)ont CO feet from 
the wall. A (juantity of piling was driven into the bottom and sloped in both 
ilirectiona a-s if to support the sides, which ran upwards in the gravel towards 
the wall and the i-oadway of Hoimdsditch respectively. Assuming that tlie slope 
of tlie side of the ditch to the north was the same os that to the south, it would 
give the total width ns 12U feet, or 80 feet less than the width assigned by 
Stow,“ and the authorities from whom he quotes, to the medieval ditch begun in 
1211 , 

The only object wo saw from here was a watering pot of the thumhohole 
type with perforated base. It was 11 inches high, and of red eartlienwara, having 
l>rown glaae at the top. This whs found resting on the bottom of the ditch. 


' ft/ 8. 


S^cont DtJicovfin^f iu couniasion frith Komati Loftdftni 





¥'t^. ET. nf Rkiimm ikii 11 at JIiiEinil^JlEck, 

TEfi WALL AT JEWRY STREET. 


Very filiortly after tlie discovery at HoiimlsJiteli just (lesern>ed, a fine 
fraffraent of the Rotiian wall came to light in Jewry Street at its junction with 
Cnitehed Kriara. Four honses w'ere removed on the east side of this thorough- 
hire, viz. Nos. 18, 19, and 20, Jewrj' Street, and No, 1, Crutched Friars, the 
groimtl they occupied making an irregulnr space, the extreme eastern boundary of 
which w'as formed by tlie City wall for a distance of about 65 feet, dividing the 
property from llie biuldings in Vino Street, which stand partly upon it, tlie wall 
in fact having tioon utilized as foundations for the huildijiga on either side. 
Alxait -M) feet of this length remained, the portion exposed Iwmg the inner face. 
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By the time iLe discovery bad come to our notice the 

ns^liowTi in tbe pbotogiiipb,Fig-f^ ^ i in fun* n-n Imiffht of 

,«sent g™...! W. For,un...ly. however, hotw^n 9 »o<l lU feet ™ h ^ "f 

h!, me^rv reomioed. hovfog three ooureee of tdee apperewt on the foee. the 

well being it beck 3 inehea «t each oouree. The loweet of theee coareee wae. ae 



7 . Yitfif I»( ttir lt«HD«ei Wdll mi ^i'iWTt 

eleewhero. trelde, not forming n l»nd but penetrating the stmeture to a widtli 
„f one tile only, end corresponding, in ract, with tlie ironstone pltnth o.i the 
outer face. These tiles were pWl on an irregular layer of ragstone and mortar, 
which was only a few inches in depth, so tUn indeed that it wes hardly apparent 
from the front; bnt under the core of the wall, where it liad sagged mto tlio 

puddled clay and flint, it could more dearly bo traced, 

Above this inner plinth of tiles were four rows of roughly aquarod ragstone, 
riaitie to ft lieigbt of 2 feet 3 inches, where occurred the first bond, this being of 
three tiles- Further rows of ragstone followed, six in height, and making ftii 
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interspace of 3 feet, on ivHch was the second bonding coiirse, this being of two 
tiles. It miij be remarked that one of the tiles now in onv posaesaton was 
exceptionally small, being only nbont 15^ inches in length, but thicker than 
usual. About 1 foot above the second bonding course was the surface level to 
which the wall had preipdonsly been broken down. The ma-soury showed the 
same well-preserved condifiion of the inner face that existed at Ifewgate, from 
which it has been inferred that on the inside an earthen bank was raised against 
it, thus protecting it from the action of the weather and other agencies, anch 
as the outer face had to endure before centuries of acciimiLlatTon of soil had 
buried it beneath the surface. 

Forti;nately, through the action of the Skinners’ Company, ground Inudlovds, 
a large portion of the fragment disclosed has boon saved and built into the 
office now occupying the site. The name of Homan Wall House lias been givcu 
to the building. 

Through the space excavated for the basements of the new offices, and 
therefore on the inner aide of the wall, Lhoro had lieen a ditch cut in the ballast, 
about 8 feet wide aud G feet deep, filled with dark earth. (SSee fig. 8.) Its line 
W'as not parallel with that of the widJ, but converged somevrhuL to the northern 
and, from which it was distant about 15 foot, while it was about 25 feet from 
the Southern end, fjorne pottery was said to have been found there, but 
unfortunately, if this was so, it had all been removed without leaving a trace, 
and even the ditch itself had disappeared before there was an opportunity of 
examining it. One can hardly think tliat it was in any way connected with 
the wall, and if Homan it was probably formed before the enclosure of the City. 

A few years ago, at the rebuilding of Sir John Cass’s Foundation immediately 
to the north of the site just described, remaitis of the wall were met with, but we 
hod no opportunity of observing what was discovored. The following particulars, 
however, have been kindly supplied by Hr. Cooksey, the architect. It seems that 
the building was constructed in two sections, on the site of the Ouk! Soliool at tho 
corner of Jewry Street and George Street (dating from about the midiHo of the 
nincbcenth century) and of a group of older houses in Jewry Street immediately 
to the north of it. These honges, which, according to the Ordnance Survey, stood 
on the site of a Roman tower or bastion, were first destroyetl, part of the new 
building replacing them. Then the school w'as razed to the ground and the now 
.‘Structure completed. Mr. Cooksey has no record of Roman remains coming to 
light fi-om beneath tlie oldei* houses, On pulling down the Casa School the 
foundations of the Bomau wall were found, certainly at one point, to extend 
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pmlY under the present paYemeul m Jewry Street, and to proj^t 7 -to 
the L ^th which he hid to deal. The wall had apparently been destroyed 

flow., to the Bomim ground Uvel. a foot or two of rougt * 

Sod cto and flinu. On wlat would have loen tho outaido of wall, tha 

la to tha aaat of it. waa tha Ming of tha madiawal dttab. 

and containing among other romam. a large numtar of hallacha homa. Within 



Jt«ni mtti 

Fig. fi. IIaii alKitwlng p<idt3oTt of diicoririw tUadiiJ TVall HcmMSt Jewr^ HiXttL \n ItJOflr 


the boundary of the present huHding it seeniB to Lave sloped down to a depth of 
aboat 30 feet below the modern gronncl level, while nearly at the back and 
running somewhat oblifpiely was an oval sewer, 7 feet high, which Mr, Cooksey 

thinks to have been the Irongate Sewer. 

Mr, LoftuB Brock, when recording a former discovery in Jewry Street," 
describes the watl as resting on massive piles, which bad been driven in as a 
foundation on account of the badness of tho soil. This was nearer to Aidgate, 


* .Tfluntaf fl/ (Afl Anhaeotugitiiil jlMostnivni, xxxvi. 1(>3. 
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The occurrence of piles is exceptional in connexion antli the enclosing wall to 
the north, east, and weat, bnt has been noted in what wsta thought to be part of 
the south wall, along the river front.* 

It will be seen by the plan (Fig. 9) that 
the line of the Eoman wall runs from Aldgate 
nearly straight in the direction of tho Tower, 
passing under the houses on the east sido of 
•Tewiy Street until its junction with Cmtched 
Friars. This latter street de6ects to the 
south-west, and. tho wall, after crossing 
George Street, contumes its southern course, 
west of America Square, behind the south¬ 
west comer of which in 1841 *■ a piece was 
laid bare during excavations connected with 
what was then called the Black wall Railway, 
another portion being found not far ofi by 
Mr. A. A, Langley during similar work near 
Fenchurch Street Station in 1880.* Further 
south a most interesting example of the wall, 
no less than 108 feet in length and raised by 
modle^'al rupaira to a considerable height, 
now forms part of the fabric of Messrs. 

Barber and Company’s warehonses. Cooper's 
Sow. It has been described by Sir William 
Tite '* and others; portions of the outside 
can be seen from tiic backs of houses in 
the CroBcent. In Trinity Place, by the dia- 
nsed station on the District Railway, east of 
Trinity Sqimre, a high piece of wall some 
50 feet in length can still be seen, that 
which is atx}ve ground being medieval, but 
it is doubtless built on a Roman substruc¬ 
ture. Tho outside of this is probably what *'*«■*■ 


■ of Eimnu 11 ?* 

^ Koi^bt's 1841 {Obaptor on ilomnn ItcmdDii bj G* li. Crtdt)^ L 163, 164. 

^ Jijumal d/ the Eritvh AMmciaiim, ravi. 468., 4M. 

^ 3el. 
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was examinetl by RoacL Smitli iu 1852 and figured on Plate 1 of Im HIub- 

troHom of Homin Lon<hn, tlie drawing being by Fairliolt. It wafi recently 
renovated and protected by the ComniiBsioners of Woods and Forests after oon 

sultetion with tbe Society of Antiipai-ies. TMs forms pai-t of tlio very long 

range of wall north of Postern Row, which was drawn for Wilkinson's Lf^ndiwt 
Bluisb'atih liTid by John Wykehom Arclier for his Ventigt'S of Old lon/Iow pnblished 
as late as 1851. Part of the ontside and portions furtlieT aonth adjoining it are 
still visible frein a bonded warehouse in George Streetj making altogether a 
continuous length of nearly 100 feet. The fragment of Roman wall within the 
precinct of the Tower of London, iiiimediately east of the Keep, which was 
discovered in 1379,* is carefully preseiwed. Mr. Herliert Jones, F.S-i,, has 
supplied us with a note on excavations immediately to the south of it, which 
he superintended in 1904 on behalf of the Society of Antitiuaries. This will be 
found in Appendix II. 


SITE NORTH OF ALL HALLOWS CHURCH, 

We will now go back to the part of the wall adjoining Moor fields but a little 
to the east of the spot dealt with in the first part of the jjapei', the discoveries here 
lieing more recent in date than those of Houndsditch and Jewry Street, Our start¬ 
ing point will lie the church of All Hallows, London Wall, which is one of special 
interest, owing to its position on the City wall and to its lieing close to the oast, 
bank of the Walbrook stream, while the ground just to the north of it is that 
formerly occupied by the City Ditch, over which was built the western arm of 
New Broad Street, This ditch and the ground north of the thoronglifaro shall 
first occupy our attention. 

Towards the end of 1905 the liovises on the south side of this street were 
demoHsliod, and the clearance of the site opened up the north side of the church- 
For the first time an uninternapted view was thereby obtained of the semi-circular 
vestry and the curious grotto-like erection built against it in the liittei' part of the 
eighteenth century, which previously could only be seen from the backs of the houses. 
The space thus laid bare extondwl for a lengtii of 204 feet, and occupied 
nearly the whole side of the street, with tho exception of Nos, 52 and 53, forming 
the structure at the west and known as Ulomfield House, which stands on the site 
of Now Broad Street Synagogue. The breadth was about 75 feet, and it reached 
np to the City wall on which stands the north aide of the church. The ground 

■ JoiirnaZ cf the British Archamltf^i^dl Aiso^t^on, 4434, and 28CL 


Eecmt JHacmeriee in comi&don mik Mfmian Loudon, 107 

formed a portioti of tlio iillmg of tbe City DitoTi, wMcli, after it had been lerelled 
and for a time had here been garden ground, was gradually hiiilt- over, and in 
this part known as Petty France, Stow thus describes it :* “Now withoat this 
churchyard wall (St, Botolph’s, Bigtiopagato) is a causeye, leading to a (quadrant, 
called Petty Fi*anco, of Preuohmen dwelling there, and to other dwelling houEes, 
lately liuilt on the bank of the said ilitch by some citiaens of London, that more 
regarded their own private gain than the cotmnon good of the city; for by means 
of this causeye raised on the bank and soilage of houseE, with other filthiness cast 
into tho flitch, the same is now foi'ced to a narrow channel and almost filled up 
with unsavoury things, to the danger of impoisoning the whole city,” 



riy. lOi of MiJOrSdiifl:, train Bmo n Hlul lIogirnbErg'i jilaiL 

A comparison of various old maps of tho part now occupied by New Bi'oad 
Street is intei'esting, and shows the later ohonges this district has undergone. On 
Agas’s map the City Ditch appears dourly, and is shown to isdden here to a point 
where a stream flows into it from tlie north. This would be the remains of the Wal- 
brook, which was apparently open without the City long after it liad been taken 
underground within the walls. The iKjsition of this stream seems to be shown too 
far to the east with regard to the church of All Hollows, that is sapposing that the 
later stream had retnainud in the bed of the earlier river, which has been found 
beneath Blouihold Street and e:ttendmg to the west of it uniler the offices of the 
London Wall Estate Company. 


• Stow's 62. 
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Recent Discovenes in cojitieapioii liftndon- 

Braxinand HogenWa plan (fig. 10), publiBhed in 1572 (bi^ abowing tlie 

fitetfple of Old St. Paul’s, dcsiroyed 1560-61), giTes a similar state of things to a 
on Agas, Norden’s Spe<^hm Briiannue, 1593, also has a possiblo stream ainular 
to that which appears in Agas and Braun. Stew refers to it as a ditch Himt 
” In the 3 'ear 1569 Sir Thomas Eoe, merchant-tailor, mayor, caused to be inclosed 
with a wall of brick about one acre of ground being part of the said hoapi^ of 
Betholom” (Old Bethlehem), “to wit on the west, on the bank of Deep Ditch 
so called, parting the said hospital of Bothelem from the More-field; this he did 



Kig, 11. I'Brt ol Jiloorfiftlfi#, Iroltl Flillumifi * umlF. 

for the burial and ease of such parishes in London as wanted gi'ound convenient 

within their parishes/’ , 

On Faithorne's map from a survey by Newcourt (fig, 11)* which ong i 
dated 1658 was prepared between 164^1 and *1647, the diteh Ima ^mp etey 
disappeared. The open space immediately uorth of All ITiiUows is laid out as a 
garden with a tree in the middle, a few houses being shown m the north-east 
portion of Petty France. To the north of the garden is seen the piece of ^unt 
enclosed by Sir Tliomas Roe as mentioned above; both of these are divided by ft 
ivall from Moorfields now also laid out as a park or garden. The stream o 


* Sto-sr^a ^2, 
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earlier maps ig no longer visible in fchig lower portion, but in an attenuated forai 
it IB still shown north, of the graveyard of old Bethlehem. 

Things had changed u gmvl deal in the course of the next twenty years^ for on 
the nuip of Ogilby and Morgan, 1077 (fig. 12), the part bearing the name of Petty 
France will be seen to be largely occupied by dwelling^houjses, one row of which 
is situated very nearly where the aonth side of the present Xew Broad Street now 
stands. Behind these Louses are gardens. To the west, Bethlehem Hospital is 
shown on the site to which it was removed in 1675, and where it stood until 
1814-15, over tlie filled up City Ditch, on the south side of Moorfields and abutting 
on the City wall. As in Faithome's map, the lower course of the stream has 



Fi|;+ ijE, frum O^llar uad nmpk 


disappeared. More to the north, however, Ogilby and Morgan allow two ditches 
roughly parallel, running south in the direction of the old course of the Walbrook, 
The more easterly of these ia in a line with what is now Blomfield Street, but 
terminates about the position of the eastern end of Sun Street. The ilitcli to the 
west is carried right up to the north side of Lower Moorfields in aliout the line 
of the present Finsbuiy Avenue. Their further course onward and through the 
City was doubtless as sewers, probably two of those mentioned by Sir William 
Tito‘ 

The position of these ditches over the bed of the Walbrook leads us to 

* CiUatcyue of llu A*tiqHittf* found im the EjeeaTatiotit at lAt New Boj/al Enhance, xxri. 
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iiD]i]>Qse tihiit, after the stream had become finally ehokud up, they were formed 
to carry off the Bvirface water which would naturally collect in the lower ground 
representiug the Walbrook Valleyj which in if>/7 iva^ uo doubt strongly marke*^ 
and ia even now not altogether obliterated^ (See Section B, Plate XXIl.) It is 
interesting to notice that the ditch to the west coincides with the line of the 
freefloTD of the City, while that to the east- mai’ka the parish boundary, the 
distance apart of the two being about 200 to 250 feet. On the map of Bishops- 
gate Ward in Strype’s Stew, 1720, the houses in Petty France are marked much 
as in Ogilby. The letterpress says :* " Petty France, a huge place and generally 
well built; and into this place is a passage from Bethlem Street through Bound 
Court. The west side comes into Tiloortields by Postern Oate and the east 
rnnneth up to Botolph Churchyard.” 



F$ff. I3v P«it of MfMrielfli pnd Ilnj«d Street, fxotu HurtrMMl^s 

The houses which have recently been demolished were, according to Wlmatley 
and Oraniingham." built in or about 1737, this being the date formerly on a corner 
house in Broad Street Bmldings. Elsewhere wo are told by the same authorities, 
under the heading of Petty France, that it was rebuilt in 1730 and called New 
Bi'oad Street, 

Thus we find in Horwood's map (fig. 13) of 1799 that the existing arrange¬ 
ment of buildings and roadway has been arrived at. The City wall has been 
broken through for the extension of Old Broad Street, which now divides the 
** petty France" of earlier days; and that part of New Broad Street which runs 
to the west is shown with the buildings and widened roadway as they were 
before the recent demolition. 

The existing church of All Hallows, built from the younger Dance’s designs 

* Strype^B Bi^hPr 1720, Iwk li, 108. 

'* Lmdm Pa^ anti Prcwi^ I* ^^77. 
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in I7fi5i is shown by Horwoodi hut it will bo noticed that its semi-oircuiar vostrv, 
which is familiar to many, does not ajipear. We haTe long suspected, from the 
shape and size of tliia stmcture and its position against the Cit}* Wall, that it must 
have been built upon the base of one of the bastions, such as that esisting to-day 
at Cripplegate, and that which has given the shape to the semi-circidar portion of 
the adjacent warehouse built on the site of the Barber Surgeons^ Hall. A.lthougli 
■many of these Inistious are shown on the earlier maps, in no case is one marhed 
on the site of All Hallows. In modem maps, however, the dividing line of the 
wunls of Bisliopsgate Within and Without lias this semi-circular projection. 

The parish Ijooks of the medieval church on this site begin in 1465, We 
know', however, from the Calendar of Wills enrolled in the Court of Husting that 
it estisied in 1285, and undoubtedly is of much earlier origin. Tt escapet! the 
Creat Fire, but in the latter part of the eighteenth century, having become 
almost niinous, its destmetiou was decided npon. The Vestry minutes contain 
the following: “June 13“ 17C5, Upon iligging foundations for the intended new 
church, George Dance “ surveyor found same in maiiy places had and not fit for 
building, I hen follow his proposals for piling and planking to make good and 
proper foundations, trom another entiy in the Vestry minutes we learti that 
Mr. Wicks, the bricklayer, having applied “ for leave to pull down the old brick 
a alT of the churchyard level with the ground of the said chiirchyai'd for the 
length of the church, for conveuionce of erecting a scaffold, leave was granted.” 
This in all probability was the wall the remains of winch were uncovered in 
London Wall (Street) during the excavations for the telephone mains as mentioned 
on a previous page. 

It appears that the building of the present vestry was an afterthought, and 
this may account for its not !>eidg shown on Horwood’s map, where perhaps the 
original plan was copied . Fnrther entries in the minute book show that it was not 
until May in 1760 that it was proposed to pull down the old vestry room, and 
Dance wa.H desired to prepare plans and estimates for a new vestry. Later, 
Dance submitted plans and an estimate of £118. A Mr, Taylor agreed to 
do tho work for £09. It seems therefore, from these modest figiux^s, that, the 
V>ase of the bastion had been discovered during the rebuilding of the church, 

' Creorge Danof, wrho designed tLt> new chnreh. was ona of the {nundatian niciiibers of the 
lloyal Acsdvnij and koo of ttu- city Bturvoyor of the same namo who built the Matittbu House, 
He hinimir ileHigned tlie famoos Newgnfe PrieioD so latsly pnU<Nl down. In the winter exhibition 
of at Unrlington Honse wens twenty porOaits by him tn blaek and chalk of early 

members of the Aciideniv. 
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and that it was deciiitnl to utdise this a foundation* The tuinufces, however, 

contain uo direct ruferenoo to the bastion. l f 

Hiiviiig' made these preliminary remarks concerning the lator c angts 
have taken place in this spot, we wLU now pioceed to dosorihe what was ^vealeil 
by the excavations. These we were enabled to watch b^ the kin ^ , 

the architect, Miv Paul Hoffmann, and tiie clerk of the works, Mi-. A. J. ^NTieatley, 
both of whom have shown the most sympathetic interest in the investigation, iiml 

throughout have aided us in every possible wny. 

The busementa oF the houses built in 1730 had lieen carried to a depth 
of y feet below the present pavement level, consequently all the more recent 
accuimilation had disappeared. Beyond this nothing further had been dkturbed. 
the ho usee having been built directly on the mud filling of the ditch. This, fillmg 
was not entirely removed by the recent rebuilding operations, aa the new base¬ 
ments wei-e only taken 1 feet lower than the former ones, but trenches were dug 
for the wall footings, and these were carried to the level of the gravel. They 
therefore passed through the entire filling of the (Uteb, which was mud of the 
blackest possible description. In this were large quantities of horn cores, bterally 
occurring in masses, tightly packed together. There were also many animtd bones, 
pots and fragments of pottery, remains of old shoes and other TBlica, mdiCBtmg 
clearly the accuracy of Stow's account of the filling up of the ditch with the 
rnbViialt and soilage of the City, 

The indifference with which the City Ditch was treiiteil duiing the later 
BtagOB of its existence appears to have been singularly marked. Stow, whose 
words we have ab-eady quoted on the subject, writes elsewhere as follows :* “ This 
ditch, being originally made for the defence of the City, was also long together 
carefiilly cleansed Eitul maintained as need requii-ed: but now of late neglected 
and foi-ced either to a very narrow, and the same a filthy channel, tir altogether 
stopped up for gaidena planted and houses built thereon ; oven to the veiy wall* 
and in many places ujhjii both ditch and wall lioiises to be built, to what danger 
of the City, I leave to wiser consideration, and can hut wish that refomiatiuii 
might be had.” After roferriug to several previous cleansings, Ihe effects of which 
seem to have lusted but a short time, he adds of the part with which we are now 
concerned; "In my remembrance also the samo was cleansed, namely tlie Mooi-e 
ditch, when Sir William Hollies was mayor, in the year ld4<), and not long hefoio 
from the Tower of London to Aldgate.’V. . . . " I am not igiionint of two- 
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fifteenths granted by a eominon council in the year 1595, for the reformation of 
this ditch, and that a small portion thereof, to wit betwixt Bishopsgate tmd 
the portion called Moorgate, was uleon.'ied and made somewhat broader: hot 
Bllmg again very fast, by roason of oTerraising the ground near adjoiniag, 
therefore never the better : and I ivill so leave it, for T camiot help it.” 

No further efforts sippear to have been made to reatoi’e it to its former state. 
The necessity for it a.s a defence had ceased, and at various dates it was Ulled ap, 
gardens generiilly being formed on the site, and the Irongate sewer appears to 
have been laid in ite course. As shown by the maps of Faith or nu and Ogilby, the 
gardens for the most part quickly gave place to houses, and now nothing but 
the direction of the streets and a few graveyards remain to mark ite former 
existence. In recent tiniea, althongt some Httle interest 1ms occasionally been 
aroused by other discoveries, few seem to have thought the City Ditch worthy 
of notice. We liave therefore most meagre records of what has been found at 
the various excavationa that liflve t.fikeu place for many years past, when 
considerublc rpantitles of the ditch tilling have been removed, until the 
publication of Mr, fl. E. Fox's paper on that portion of the ftoman wall which 
was foil ml near Aldersgate in 1SS7,* 

It has ns a ally been held that the City Ditch dated only from the thirteenth 
century, this idcit Ijoing baaed on tlie state men t by Stow, which is bn'eflj referred 
to in our accouot of the wall at Houndfiditch, that the ditch waa begun bo bo 
made by the Londoners in the year 1211, and was finished in the year 121H, 
tlie 15th of King ,fohn,’*** Coneortiing this medieval ditoh, Sir William Tlte has 
left us some interesting observations. He says “ That eastu'ard of Aldersgate, 
the ditch was in part an artificial trench, so far as to Little Moorgate, a postern 
formerly standing near the sovith end of the present Blomfield Street, and from 
thence to the Tower was an ontii'ely excavated channel.” He goes on bi suggest, 
and here undoubtedly he was wrong, that at the time of the excavation of the 
ditcli, “(lie l)ed of the Walbrook was raised, and the rills by which it was fed 
artificially intercepted iu their course, so that their waters wore throwTi into 
the lioliow ground, mid gradually fornted first a lake, aud ultimately a marsh 
on the outside of that jiart of tlie City Wall.” In the first part of our paper wo 
have already dealt urith the question of the period when the water accumulated 

■ lit, Gilt. 

= fl/ Ihff Aniiii%kiH€t fmmd in the E^ravmi^tmir at the Ktto Rtipal iii. 
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on Moorfieldis. Thnt tU" marsh condition had been established long^ before tlie 
fonnatioii of the niedieral City Ditch is certain, apart from otlier evidence, 
because we have the graphic description of it by Fitz-Stephen, who died in 1191. 

It seems not improbable that tb© existence of tlie marsh made tho con¬ 
struction of the ditcli in this part both unneecssarT and difticcdt of execution, 
which wtiidd account for no definite artificial trench Imring been found along 
lloorfields. If ui later times, as appears by the maps, the ditch heix- Waine 
similar tf» wlmt it was in its otlier portions, that state of things had in all 
bkelihood been brought about by the gradual and artificial raising of the gi'ound 
to the iioith rather than by definite exciiviitions in the time of King .John, 
a view that is supported by the increased breadth of the ditch shown on the 
maps of Agas and Braun in the part where it udjoiiis the old marsh. 

Not only is this indefinite character of the ditch true as regards the portion 
westwunl of Little Moorgate as described by Tite, but it would explain the state 
of things revealed to us by the excavatious at New Broad Street. The .surface 
of tlie gravel was here found to be very Tineveii, thougli its greatest deptli was 
geuendlv along the frontage on the south side of the street. Near the wall it 
was on the average almiit 12 feet below the surface, falling in'egularly to from 
18 feet to 19 feet at the roadway. 

The objects found in the filling of the ditch are mostly those which must 
have been thrown in w*it,h the rubbish, and repreaent the period of its latest 
accumulatioTi and disuse, the various cleansings, to which we have referred, 
having apparently removed objects of an earliei' date. Among tho relics 
the pottery is tho most useful as a guide to age, and there seems little doubt 
that the great bulk of it can be assigned to tho period dui'ing which the ditch 
was ultimately filled up, viz. the latter half of the sixte'Ciith and the early part 
of the Beventceiith century. On this account the collection, although for the 
most part fragmentary and imperfect, becomes of value as exemplifying the 
range aud varietv of the pottery in use at that time. Porhiips tiic most striking 
feature of it is the large quantity' and great variety of the slip wares. Mucli 
of this has a red body painteil with white slip, the whole being covered by b 
yellow glaze. Several of the pieces are inacrilied with mottoes, none of which 
arc complete, but more than once occur the words “Fbabr Giw.” A smaller 
proportion \b red slip on a yellow ground. There was also much delft of the 
coar&ier itirlety, and atone ware was plentiful, particularly the vessels known 
as “ Bullarinines,” but there was also much of the finer and richly nrnameiited 
grey and blue as well as otlier bmwu stoneware. Among the fairly numerous 
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e:s4'vmplGs were tygs of dark glazed red-waro botJi with flingle arid doable batidless^ 
braziers, some coutaiiimg resinous matter, pipldns of light buff ware with preen 
and yellow glazes also ehafiiig dishes, money boxes, ainl Qaadlesiieka of similar 
ware^i Very note worthy was the n Timber of plates ; these were in slip, delft, aiicl 
gnien and yollo^v glaze, and many of them bore traces of the ciiHnaTy uses to 
which they liad been put. Some of these had holes pisi^ed in the rim at the bnek. 


II. l^otngtft|43 allowing ditf] □£ Citr e^caralp^h 


suggesting ilmt they had been employed for decorative ptirpo-ses, though of 
course their object may have been strictly ntilitarkii. Watering pots occurred 
plentifully, and may he taken as helping to confirm Stowes account of the City 
Ditch having been converted into gardens. There were also a great nrany remains 
of pitchers, jari?, bowls, mugs, drug and ointment pots, etc. but in nearly all eases 
the pots appear to have been broken before they were cast away with. tJie refuse 
of TV hie h the Lity Ditch became the 1‘oceptacle. Among the relics were bone 
akat-es, pin polishers, slieiu's and other iron objects, surgical instrniiients, I Trass 
pins anil wire, a inetiil squirt* fragments of Venetian gloss vessels, and portions of 
combs of bone and ivory. Finally tobacco pipes of early forma were plentiful, and 
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there were a good many renmanta of shoes and other leathem objects. The greater 
part of this collection is described in detail in Appendix TV., some of the objects 
being figured in tho test and on Plates XXV HI, and XXIX.* 

Later in the year the houses on the north side of the street were pulled down 
and excavation began in November* Here the conditions of the soil were similar 
to what we had observed HoiitJi of the roadway, the gravel lying generally about 
15 feet to 16 feet below tbe pavement, and rimning in an undulating maimer 
towards the north. There was no indication of an artificially cut ditch, the ground 
being on the average fairly level until nearing tlie northern limit of the excava¬ 
tion, when it fell to a depth of about 17 feet. The whole surface, however, was 
covered with the same black deposit of mud as that found on the south side, and 
this ran to a considerable depth as far north as the gi'onnd was excavated, and 
apparently continuod beyond. 

It is clear that this gi'ounfl must at. first liavti l>eeti a portion of the 
marsh, and if by degrees it became sufficiently raised in later times to form a 
1 \nnV to the ditch it must for a long period have been liable to inundation at wet 
seasons. It would have been interesting and instructive could we have ascci'taine<.l 
the periods in which this black soil north of the street had been deposited, but 
the evidence "was imperfect, for although among the objects of various dates shown 
us was II considerable proportion of Roman pottery, we are unwilling to base 
arguments on this without having accurate knowledge of the conditions under 
which it was found. Wo are indeed inclined to think that the black soil north of 
New Broad Street had 1a?en laid down naturally by the marah, and was not 
disturbed by the operations either of making or cleansing tho City Ditch, 
because from the whole of the gT'ound ou the north side of the atreet, with 
the exception of ii portion at the extreme west to which we will refer kter, 
the number of relics of any sort, so far ns we could learn, was inconsiderable. 

In this respect the ground south of the street differed so remarkably from 
what was to the north that we may safely conclude the City Ditch not to have 
extended far beyond the north side, iiu<l that at the time it ivas Ixdng made the 
receptacle of rubbish, this part w'as already raised and dry ground. We should 
add perhaps that hero and there cesspools were found ponotrating the gi*avel, and 
in these there was much late jaittery. 

As the digging on the north side of Broad Street approached tho west, tlie 

* AUliong'b bnt mdirWftlj connotated with Komati London, wii hopo tlmt tliis eontrilmtioii 
towurdi » rvcord of tlie later City Diieli will not bo tbtitigbL AnpLirfltiLiitiA, 
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gruvul waiit found to fall .‘sharply to a depth of as wiiich as 30 feet at the 
backs of the linuses of Uldtnfieid Street. The soil tlironghotit was black iiiinil, 
■which passed through the ballast to the top of the Londoji clay. Its appear- 
ttTice was that of the deposit of a filtiggish, stagniitit, stream. In it were clearly 
obsen'able masses of ntah and sedge with other leaves matted together. In 
places occurreil layers closely crowded, with the shells of freah-water snails, and 
these have been proTcd to lie of the speedes that inhabit slo^v'-^lllnn^rlg water, 
Relics were fairly numerous in this mud, and were generally of the same character 
as those found in tlie mud of the City Ditch on the south side of the street. 
Fragments of glazed earthenware, delft, and Bellarmiiiea t>ccuiTed throughout, 
and were tlii'OWTi up from the lowest portion of the filling. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that we had here come upon the filleil- 
up " Deep Ditch ” mentioneil by Stow (see above), which is shown on the 
maps of Agas and Brann, as running into the City Ditch- (Fig. 10.) Why it5 
depth should lie so ranch greater than that of the City Ditch it. is not easy to 
say, but the name by which it was kiiotyn to Stow is fully justified by its 
measurement, which is roughly 10 feet deeper tlian the lowest part of the City 
Ditch in this district. Tt is possible that the City Ditch might be a little deeper 
in the ]iortion beneath the present roadway, but this could hardly be more than a 
foot or two, unless we suppose the bank to the north to have been very steep. 

The relative positions of these discoveries will best Ite seen by reference to 
the general plan, Plate XXV., on wliicli also the depth of the excavation below the 
surface and the present levels are marked. It will also he seen that tiot only 
was Deep Ditch about 10 Feet below tlio base of the original Widbrouk Hti'eaiu 
but that it had worked somewhat to the east of it, although not so far east 
with regartl to the position of the ehureh as is shown on the maps of Agas and 
Braun. 


CITY WALL AT ALL HALLllWS CHURCH, 

We will now describe the remains of the City wall found in the immediate 
neighhonrhood of All Hallows Clmrch, At the first stage of the digging the City 
wall itself was disclosed on the* south side of the excavation adjoining the church¬ 
yard, and it forms the base on which is bviilt the wall west of the church, to be 
seen from the street of London Wall. This extended from the extreme soirtli- 
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west qpnier of the eite as far as the west part of the church, for a length of 
45 feet. (See Plate XX^^I.) There it had been destroyetl, probably at the 
rebuilding, when now foundations a’ere put in. We shall see presently that 
under the vestiy the old wall was found by subsequent digging to Imre been 
undisturbed. 

The lower part of die wall was conatrueted in the usual B-onum manner; the 
red sandstone plinth was found in perfect condition resting at a depth of 13 feet 
at the west end. It wns not level but inclined slightly upwards as it ajipmnched 
the church, where it was 12 feet d inches deep, and it rose to 11 feet fi inches 
near the vestry. 

The bonding tiles could be traced with broken interrak, running throughout 
the length, and of these there were tliree coiiraoa remaining, die lower two being 
of three tiles, tlie upper one of two tiles, a similaT arrangement to that found in 
the adjacent shaft in London Wall, but differing from the usual construction in 
which the lowest course is of three tiles, all the succeeding ones con.sisting of two. 

The Roman work was visible to a height of ubout 12 feet, that iato about the 
present surface level, all above this being additions of later times, agmust which 
buildings bad lieen set, connected with the houses of New Broad Btreet. 

The lower part of the Roman work was generally very wtdl preserved, having 
been early covered up by the aecumnlation of the marsh, the traces of which were 
well shown by the deep stain of black which coverwl the stones to a height of 
4 feet. Above this the wall Imd been defaced, not only by weathering, which is 
usual on the outer surface, but also by the construction of three Rues. These had 
been formed in each ease by cutting a channel into the face of the wall, the front 
being afterwards built op. The resulting flues were about *J inches square and 
estended to what liad then been the top of the wall. In two of these Rues the 
lower part of the front was supported by an arch of briok, one of which renniined 
intact, though in the other moat of the bricks had disappeared. The arch that 
remained waa 2 feet wide and I foot high, j-esting on some large aaTidstones, of 
which also the back was built, forming a fireplace. The lower part of both had 
fallen out, but the stones and fine showed marks of fire and were blackenetl with 
soot. The third had a small Rquare<i opening, R inches wide and d inchea high, 
the top being formed by a tile. Judging from the bricks, wliich measured 
9 inches by 3| inches by 2f inches, these flues were probably forrae<I in the 
seventeenth century, and may hove l»een in connerion with some industry. The 
mortar used in building them had been so badly prepared that it had never set 
and was as soft as if just laid when disclosed in this excavation. 


Archjieoltj^^iii 
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GENERAL VIEW OF REMAINS OF WALL FOUND TO WEST OF ALL HALLOWS CHURCH. 
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Two ftMitures of interest occurred here with regard to the construction of the 
base of tlje Roman wall. In tbo part near the west end of the church the 
plinth was fonnd resting dii’ectiy on the level of the gravel then forming the 
natural surface, and it had tiothing beneath it but the bed of olav and Hints, 
Although the plinth has of late usually been looked upon as the fi nish of the 
wall on the outside, it has not before been recorded as resting directly on the 
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pviddled clay and flint without an iiitorvening layer of ragstoriog, the thickness of 
Avhich is variable. 

As the digging was carried towards tlie western end the gravel was found to 
fall into a hollow' depression 2 feet 4 inches below the level of the plinth. The 
soil of this depression had in the lower part the appearance of the filling of a 
stream, being light sandy silt, and contained Roman i>ottery, oyster shells, a 
VOL. LX, '2k 
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THE BAST10:y. 

As the i*eliuildiTig on the aoutU side of New Bi'oad Street progresseil it ’wiis 
decided not to dig to tlie base of the vestry, "We therefore applied for and 
olstained leave apeciallj to explore this, so as to ascertain, if possible, wlietlier 
there was a Rom an foundation to the stroctnre. It proved to he a somewhat 
diffimilt task, as tlie eighteenth century vaults wuro not to be removed, and 
coiTserjneijtly ive had to get beneath these, wliich entailed u. eonsiderahle amoTint 
of shoring. There was also a oh mice of the ancient mason 17 tuiiung been removed 
on the rebnilding of the church, wliich we had found to l>e the case further west, 
as will be seen liy Plate XXTL, at the spot where a infln''g figure appears. The 
{.'lamination of this point is still in progress, bo it ia not our intention at present 
to give any detailed account of the result. would say, however, that bo far 

it lies been very successful and interesting, the original bnBtion having liecn Found, 
the lotver jiart of which rests at a deptli of 14 feet beneath the surface, and 
is built of large wen-dreaaed blocks of stone. On the face of several of these 
are lewis holes, showing clearly that they are the re-used remains of former 
buddings. They arc cemented with pink mortar, which affords tlie first sutis&ctory 
proof of the Runnm origin of the ImstdonB. It is, however, of a later period than 
tlie City wall against which it is built,: the lower part of itliich is here found 
intact, and its base has ticon cariictl foi' a little more than two feet below the 
wall plinth. 

This concludes our account of mntterB concerning the Runiau wall, and w'e 
will HOW’ turn our attention to some discoveries that luive recently occurred within 
the urea of the City. 


BATH .Vr tJANNON STREET. 

Towards the end of October, luurj, during excavations in Can non Street for 
the new fire station there, the remains of a Roman bath were found. Tlie site is 
that of the western angle of the intersection of Cannon Street with Queen Vie tom 
Street, which is formetl into a detached triangle by the lower part of bread Street 
bountling it on the west, and ibis veiy near the spot fonuerly occuided by fTernrtla 
Hall. 
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The bath was some 17 feet distant from the eastern angle along the lino of 
(’annou Street. (See Plate XXVIT,) It lay partly beneath the btiiltlmg and also 
projected under the pavement, and the snrface of itfl Boor was 16 feet 9 inches 
below the street level. The )}ath was quadi'iloteral, Tneaatiring Inside in length 
10 feet 6 iuohes. The >vidth at the northern end was 0 feet 3 inches, narrowing 
to 5 feet It* ItiehcB at the southern end, and it was eucluaed in walls a little over 
17 inches thick, built of yellow tiles laid lengthwise and breadth wise. Both the 
longei' sides liad been cut into by the pier holes of tlie building erected at the 
time that Cunnon Street was widened and extended, and the bath owed its partial 
preservation to the fact that it lay lictweeii the piers, and there was therefore no 
motive for <lesfcroying it; otherwise it would infallibly bavo shared the fate of 
other rcinaius which have been fonnd plentifully fi'om time to time in this district 
and destroyed with little or no record. 

TliC portiuna of the walls which renminod were from 2|- feet to 3^ fact in 
height, and in the soutli-weat angle were three steps built out from the wall. 
They were composed gencrully of yellow tiles, similar to those used in the walls, 
Irat it should be noted that a few red tiles occurred in them, and at each part 
of the bajse of the walls whore it was exposed to viow we also saw a red tile. It 
would appear tliat the yellow tiles were preferJ'ed for external effect, the rad 
only being employed where they were not visible. Two red half tiles were also 
found at the foot of the wall on the outside, at the north*WB&t corner^ in a Icunitig 
position, 80 as to suggest that origin ally tlrey had lx.‘en continued round the lias«? 
as u protection from the water falling from the roof. The foimdatiou was formed 
by making a trench about 1 foot deep, in which were first laid some irregularly- 
Hha[)ed pieces of tugstone at a depth of about 7 inches, these lieing overlaid with 
coarse white mortar about 5 inched in thickness, and on this the walls worn built. 
Tlie Boor was then formed of a layer of opts sfy wi'nMfti 3 inches thick, which was of 
a finer chaincter and deeper red on the surface than beneath. It alsti covered 
the walls and steps to a thickneFS of alwnt an inch. Fining the angle formed 
by the wall and the flixir was a roll or fillet of t»pns siifitimm about 4 inches 
thick. 

There was nothing remaining to show bow the tauk was supplied or cmjttied, 
but evidence on this point may have been destroyed when the sides were previously 
cut. iuto. lu similar liaths, sncli ns those discovered at Hurtlip in Kent * a Icailen 

* RijArL ii, i-i!4; WrighiV and Siam, a«l editioo. 
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vent was fonnd, opening from tlie centre of one side in tlie plaster rooulding, which 
in like manner ran round the angle. 

On the west side of the building was a ditch about 3 feet wide running in a 
north-easterly direction. This was clearly seen in section by the dark eoil with 
which it was filled. The central portion hat! been dug away, but the end remained, 
that to the south being about 7 feet from the end of the bath, bat it passed m tta 
diagonal course dose to the nosrth-west augle. (See plan, Plate XX\ II.) It seems 
probable that this ditch had some connexion with the drainage, for the top of it 
was as nearly as could be on the floor level of the bath, the bottom being about 
2 feet lower. 

The filling of the ditch was examined by Mr. A. H, Lyell, F.S.A., and with 
the assistance of Mr, Clement Held, F.H.S. and Mr. E. T. Kewton, F.R.S. on 
interesting list of plant and animal remains was obtained which throws con¬ 
siderable light on the conditions provailiiig in Roman London. Mr. Lyell reports 
os fallows: 

“The ditch or drain was filled with on earthy material which, on close 
examination, wus found to be of a spongy nature, caused no doubt by the minute 
borings of some insect in the grub state. On dissolving up this material t^ny 
hundreds of small pnpa oases showed themselves. These have not been identified. 
Their presence may possibly bo explained by the accompanying hard seeds of the 
fruits, which may have been in a suceuleiit condition and completely choked up 
the drain. The seeds have been identified as those of elder, wheat, vine, sloe, 
blackberry, garlic, mustard, sedge, with fragments of carbonized oak. There were 
4 ]uantities of another interesting seed which, so far, has not been identified. It 
docs not seem to belong to a Britisb phint, but is probably of the ordei’ Itoffaees. 

Ee.sides the seeds there were the small Ijones of moose, eel, and other small 
fish bones not determinable.” 

No, 1 . Lmcer l‘oi'(i</o of lUtclu 

Sambliens nigrti, Ljjmi. (Elder). 

tjuei'cns, cajlxiiiized (Oak). 

Triticuin Saiivnm, Linn. (TVheat). 

.Vo. 2. f jfjjier Poi'tioit nf Ditt'h. 

j Garlic Mustard. 

Sisymbrium alliaria. Scop. -1 Sauce alone, 

1. Jack by the Hedge. 
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Vitis vinifera (one seed)> Linn, (Vine). 

Prunus spinoj^a, Linu, (Blackthorn or Sloe), 

Rubiis friiticoans, Linn, (Blackbciry), 
yambucus nigra, Linn. (Elder), 

Cftrex (Sedge). 

Triticum sativum, Linn, (VYheat). 

It was at first thought that the nndetemimed seeds montioued above were 
those of a pine. Seed vessels of conifers^ have before been noticed in London, 
associated with Roman remains. Among the discoveries on the site of the Royal 
Exchange '* fragments of two fir-cones ” are mentioned ; * while Mr. J. E. Price 
refers to the occairence in tlie bed of the Walbrook*' of the Phus PirertT, or 
stone pine. Ho quotes from the paper " On the Cuisine Bourgeoise of Ancient 
Rome,”* by Mr. Coote, to sliow the culinary use which the Romans made of 
the seed vessels of this species. 

At the time of its construction the bath was evidently surrounded by hillocks 
of brick earth. The side to the west was open to the hollow traversed by the 
ditch, beyond which the ground rose several feet. On the eastern side the batlv 
had been built against the bi-ick earth, which rose to the height of the remaining 
wall, when it had been encroached upon by previous excavations and again filled 
in with the modern rubbish of tho City. See section on A, B, Plate XJ£VTI. 

The side of the brick earth had been dug into for a little distance when the 
wall was built, hnt aftorwaj-ds filled itp, apparently in Roman times, the soU 
close to the wall contained much painted plaster, also Samian and other Homan 
pottery, but beyond the distance of about a foot from the wall the earth was 
evidently undisturbed. We had a considerable quantity of this dug out. It 
contained, however, nothing except the traces of roots of trees, which, together 
with the remains found in the ditch, help to 'prove tliat in early Roman times the 
surface of London was covered by a luxuriant and varied vegetation. 

We understand that the County Council eventually took up the remains of 
this bath and that it has been preserved, but unfortunately our observations 

‘ Ciitalcsvf' 0/ the dniiquitititfmHd in the £litcnKUion* fifth, Wew fldytri Man^, 67 . 

* Itotnan dntiqvitivt, Ntiiitmal Safe DepoMit OompOHft Premim, 70. 

• Mr. H. C. CootB'i Paper i# in ArchfU^hfpa. *]i. 283.yi4. ’ It awre thuii 5 doten 

to tho HUB of pm^nnu by tho Roicans. They u« o.ontion^^d in tho treatiso oitUod ofier 
Apioios 08 flaToimf*g tho soucoa of boiled fish, oi bdilod veal, of boiled venison, of stuSied har^. of 
fowl ln>s,r. of fltnffed pip, of boiled {fooso, of boiled pigeon, of guinea fowj, etc. 
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wore not oomplfitod, as it was founil that tlirotigh madverteneG wc had not 
obtained a proper offioinl permit to esplore the site, DiffionUies were therefore 
thrown in our way which prevented n further visit, and some interesting infor¬ 
mation that might liave been obtained on the removal of the strnetnre has pro¬ 
bably been lost. We are tolil, however, that the bath appeared to have been 
an entirely detache<l one, the external walls showing no sign of its liaving been 
connectisd ivith other buildings, and that beneath it no ari-angement for heating 
was diaclosed. 



IK. ftodutn [iiMJk ftt SOi Thwcliiwlte Street in 1^5. 


A similar bath fouiid in ISO5 at 58^ Thniadneedle Street, under tlie 
chief office of the Sun Insurance Company, of which Mr. F. H. Norman ia chair- 
man. An account of it has been given liy Mr, Herbert .lonea, F.S.A.* It differs 
from that at Cannon Htreet in being square in form, with an internal measure¬ 
ment of 5 feet 8 Inches. The walls wore of roAigh Kentish rag, while the stops 
were semieii’cular. In the floor, which was of w'ae embedded 

what, cm aj;coiuAt of its light colour, looked like a flagstone, but proved to l>e a 
Komaii tile, its siae being 16J by 11 inches. No trace remained of the means 
by which the bath was supplied or emptied, and the angle was not filled with a 
phistcr moulding. Mr, Jones describes it as Iming a cold water tank, " evidently 

* Janm^h UL 193, The Oflic43 Btands partly tlia flit® of the chareU of Bu 

UkrtJiolomfjw hy ihe Kxoliang®, and wiui orectad in 1842 frum th® of C. R CtmkeLBlI^ R.A, 

A fltory Han, liciwevert nine® Iwn cicUUm^. Dnrmg th® exc^vatiioitK of i cniamE of th^ medieTitl 

cbmvli canHf to lightj bat of ihewa wa Imve no autbontic rfK?ord. 
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all that remaiuiiid of a larger Ijmihliiig, having escaped deatnictiou bj lying at a 
lower level than the other bath chaiDbera.*' Mr, E. Banmer, the seci’etary, was 
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good enough to lend tia a photograph (Fig. 18) with a plan and section of this 
discovery (Fig, IJi), 


ROilAX WALLS AT KNIGHT RIDER STREET, CORNMILL, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, AND LEADENHALL Mi\RKET. 

An interesting discovery of a massive wall was made in August, 1005, at 
the western corner of the junction of Knightrider Street with Friday Street, 
We were told of this by ilr. Allan B. Walters, tlie architect of the new hnildings 
which have been erected on the site of Nc«. 81, 83, and 85, and bo kindly gave ua 
every opportunity of making an inspection. 

This wall was particularly interesting on account of its constrnction lietwoen 
a framework of half poles and planks, a well-known Roman mefiioti," but 


H. MiddktDn^ Aiwimt rii 18 B 8 , 29 . 
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which tloes not appear to have l}een before recorded in London. It ran through¬ 
out the ividth of the ground, for a length of 61 feet 6 inches, crossing diagonally 
from Knight rider Street to Friday Street, beneath the roadways of which it 
appoarod to continue. It was 4 feet in thickness and 9 feet high, and had 
its foundations resting on the ballast at a depth of 21 feet from tlie present 
street level. It was solidly built of Kentish rag, the stone being of irregular 
size and shape laid at random, but forming a Bat face particularly on the south 
sidej on the north it was somewhat less regular. The spaces between the 



stones wore well filled with mortar. The stones varied in size from 8 inches 
to quite small fragments, being closely packed so that the joints were not very 
wide. At distances of 4 feet were the aqmictreular grooves formed by the half- 
poles, which were S inches in diameter; these ran vertically up both sides of the 
wall and opposite to each other. The mortar had been j>oured freely into the 
wooden framework, forming smooth and regular gi'oovea, and bearing on the face 
the impress of the planks and the division between them, which showed that the 
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plaakfl had measured from 9 to 10 inches in width. The original upper portion 
of the wall appeared to haye been doatroyed* but resitiiig loosely on the top of 
what reumLned were two Roman tilisa. Tliere were^ howevcri ao far aa wo 
could see no tiles used in the conatraction of the wall either as bonds or built 
in singly. 

We were told that not long ago, in constructing a sewer in Friday Street, 
the continuation of this wall eroesing the roadway was met with. It will be 
seen by the plan (Pig, 20) that this wall does not mn in a straight line, but 
at about two-thirds of its length from Kniglitrider Street it deflects somewhat 
towards the east- Apparently it formed an enclosure wall of some sort* and 
from the great depth at which its base rests it may be presumed to belong to 
an early period of the Roman occupation* 

Many remarkable Roman remains haye been discovered in the same district, 
particularly when the sewers were laid down in 1845* At tliis timo great wails 
were found along the line extending from Basing Lane to Doctors^ Commons. 
Unfortunately the aecounts are singnlarly meagre and fragmentary* The whole 
district, however, is said to have been intersected by walls, bull dings, and pave- 
mentSH The construction of Queen Victoria Street has much altered the 
neighbourhood, including the names of many of the streets, so that at this time 
it is difficult to connect the few unsatisfactory records that have been preserved. 

The particular portion of Knightrider Street where the recent discovery was 
made was formerly known as Old Fish Street, and in Old FLah Street flill, a 
street running from it southwards a little to the west of the site under notice, 
was found a hoi“seshoe-shaped sewer, about 3 feet wide and 3^ feet high, built of 
Roman tiles.* Somewhnt further to the west in Little Knightrider Street, by 
which name the present street was known in the portion between Old Change 
and Godliman Street, a similar sewer was found passing through a wall of 
Kentish rag* 

At the western portion of Knightrider Street, formerly Great Knightrider 
Street, Mthi W. H. Black, in his paper on “ The Primitive Site of London,” ^ 
mentions a wall on the northern side of the way, running in the direction of the 
now ilestroyed pariEli church of St. Mary Magdalene. A wall also extended 
from Knightrider Street nearly to the Heralds* College* This lasjt is described 
as being of ragstone with bonds of tile in the manner of tlie City wall. It ie not 

* JcHtimat of the BriOth Arefatohtgical *4awciVO‘oji, L 

® iL 49. 
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clear that tJiese walls were connected, or formed anj part of the boimdaTy of the 

earlier city; their foundations general!v went deep, and periia]>s tliey were the 
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enclosure walla of important groups of buihlinga that stood here before the 
ultmiate circiunvallation of the City, 

The walls that have been found from time to time aloug the line of Tlmmos 
Street^ west of London Bridge, in detached lengths, with return walls running up 
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tlie slope of the nyer 'bank, and built in different waye and of a variety of materials, 
suggest to UB, so far as wo can gather from the accounts, that they may perhaps 
have formed portions of enclosure walls such as we have referred to above rather 
than a continuous river defence connected with the City wall. Similar portions 
of large walls have been found also on the east side of the AYalbrook, notably 
at Gracechurch Street * and the ground to the east of Cannon Street Railway 
Station.* 

More recently, in 1801, some large walla were found in excavation for the 
new l)anking bouse of Mefisrs. Prescott, Pimsdale, and Co., at 50, C-omhill, a hrm 
now amalgamated with the Union of London and Smitlis Bank. Some reference 
was made to the subject at the time/ but we may perhaps be allowed to add a 
few remarks accompanying the plan heru re produced (Fig. 21), which has lieen 
kindly furnished us by Mr. Kenueth Prescott, wlio also allowed us to inspect the 
remaining portions that are built up In the basements and still open to view- * 

There were three principal walls found running across the space between 
the churche.s of St. Michael and St. Peter, and they appear to have continued in 
lK>th directions roughly east and west. Two of these were connected with a 
cui'ved cross wall, which, as Mr. Hope suggosts, may have 1>een originally straight 
anti have lost its old facing, while the third passed under the frontage of the 
building, crossing diagonally the roadway of Cornhill ill the direction of the Bojal 
Exclumge. In width the principal walls were generally from 7 to 8 feet, bnt at 
the extreme end mnning beneath St. Peter’s Alley one is shown on the plan to be 
as much as 10 feet. They are random rubble walls of ragstone and fragments of 
Komnn tile well grouted with mortar, and are 0 feet in height, their bases resting 
21 feet 7 inches below the present street level, Mr, J. W. Grover, F.S.A., in his 
I’eport to this Society, considera them to have Iwen fonndations formed in trenches, 
and says; “The one piece of the soperatruolure wall discovered was under the 
church on the south-west comer. It h a large block of carefully worked ashlar 
sandstone laid on the top of the rubljle wall, the only accessible stone of a course 
on which a good Roman brick wall is bu'dt.” We do not, however, think it 
prolmble that Roman foundations ivouid have been of such very great depth, [t 
must l)e borne in mind that the footings of the City wall generally atand almost 
on the original surface. Three wellg were found, two of which are said to have 

» CaiaUgttfr found m fAe E^cavaiiom at Ih^ Nirnc Ra^ai iii, 

^ of Londtm^ 14; Lontkm htid Middiesex ArclijeolGgic^ Tnuw^ 

liin (1870) I Anhoidilogta^ xxix, L57» 

' of the iSoeiety of Antiquanet of Zomion^ 2th1 S. kit . 
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been Ruman, fiome tegsellated pavement, Samian pottery, and other relies which 
are atill preserved in the new building. 

rhiring 1906, some old houses in Graoeclxurch Street adjoining- St, Peter's 
Church were pulled down, and -we watched the subsei^uent ejtcavation, tldnking 
it probable that a further portion of these last remains might be (iiacoverod. The 
carried through 15 feet of made earth, when at the north end a 
thickness of ti feet of undisturbed brick earth was found capping the gravel, and 
this gTaiiually thinned out to the tO]i of the gravel towards the south. Passing 
through the south end of the gj^ound and parallel with Kt, Peter's Alley was a 
nibble wall of ragstone 8 feet thick. It was on the edge of tiie southeru Uiuit 
of the building space, the side being abont 3 feet from that of the alley; it was 
therefore only partially desti-oyed, the remainder being built into the footings. 
The top was about 17 feet from the surface, but the lyase was not reached. 
It apparently continued in both directions, and was followed some little distance 
under the I'oadway of Graceehuroh Sti'eet, across which it appeared to pass. (See 
Plan, fig. 22 a.) 

Beneath the south -wall of Saint Peter's Church two pointed arches of chalk 
were found, the points of the arches being 6 feet below the street level; their 
span was about 11 feet, the sides being carried to a depth of 11 feet 3 inches, and 
there was a space of 4 feet in width separating tlieni. These are probably the 
remains of the earlier church. About 15 feet south of the church another wall 
was found running beneath the roadway; this was 4- feet thick, and built of chalk. 
(See Plan, tig. 22 c.) 

The poaitiou of these remains will be seen by the plan to come between 
those at Prescott's Bank and the extensive discoveries at Leadenhall Market, 
where qiiit.e recently a succession of ragstone walla rinuiing under the mai'ket 
buildings on the north aide of the Grand Avenue has been opened up by draituigie 
operations. 

The present operations have not opened up tlie walls sufficiently to admit of 
im accurate plan being obtained. A large wall, however, 7 to 8 feet in thickness, 
was found to run from near Gracechurch Street as far as "Whittington Avenue, 
imd apparently extended further, but beyond this point the operations ceased. 
At right angles to this line of wall and on both sides of it were several sinalJer 
walls of a thickness of 4 feet. For the moat part, all these were constructed of 
rubble ragstone similar to those at Prescott’s Bank and St, Peter's Alley, but the 
larger wall at the end nearest to Gracechurch Street rose to a greater height, and 
in this upper portion were bonds of tiles. The top of these reniains was generally 
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about 18 feet below tlie present surface, and althougli an additional depth of 
6 feel has been uncovered, the base has not been reached. 

The drains are with gi-oat difficulty being laid actually in the solid masomy, 
which is of such sti'ength that it is said to have taken, three weeks to pierce the 
thickness in one part, with a bole 3 feet in diameter. As they are encased iu a 
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bed of modem concrete 3 feet in depth, their exploration is a matter of great 
ilifficulty. In spite of this Mr, Sydney Perks, the city shrreyor, made gome 
endeavour to trace their position, and owing to his kindness we are able to show 
on onr plan the results so far as they could be seen. 

These remains have been uncovered on previous occasions, when they were in 
part destroyed, and it is unfortunate that they have been most inaderjuately 
recorded. 
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Sir ’William Tite in 1848 mentions* tlmt " beeidefs otUer remains of liulltliiigs, 
walls b, 7, and 11 feet in biTadtli extending east and west wore found at and 
near Ilnlf'nioon Passage in Gracccliurcli Street.” The present Grand Avenue 
oeenpies the position of the former Ilulf->mooti Passuge, so that the walls just 
uncovered are no doubt part of the same remains. They wore again exposed, and 
partially destroyed, when the existing arrangement of the marhet was brought 
about. AVlisil then camo to light was referred to by llr. J. K, Price at a meeting 
of the London and Middlesex ArchEeological Society in 1882 *' After describing 
some tessellated pavements he says that the walls ranged from 3 feet to aa much 
as 12 feet in thickness. Li an article also which appears to have been inspired 
by Mr. Price/ it is stated that *' a vast nnml)er of Roman walls and foundations 
were removed for the necessities of the new City Market at Leadenhall. One 
large pile of this early work was considered to l>e of such interest that arrange¬ 
ments were matle by the Corporation for its presorvatioti on the site,” This ia 
still to be seen in 1.1 le cellar of the shop on the corner of Graceolmrcli Street and 
the northern side of the avotntc of the market. (D on plan, fig. 22.) It is built 
of Roman tiles, the existing top of which is about 11 feet below the street level. 
Its base doubtless extends many feet below the cellar floor, and the ground 
seems to indicate that it is directly on the line of the main wall oxtendmg through 
the market. 

Additional importance is given to these discoveries on account of the 
extensive remains of buildings and tesaellated pavement ft that have occurretl in 
the neiglilxjurliood,* and the light they help to throw on the r^uestion of tho 
antif[nitj of Gracechnrch Street. 

Mr. Roach Smith held that Gracechnrch Street was the original north and 
smith highway of Ijondinhim. and claimed that this Ihoroughfaro w!is free from 
remains of Roman hnihlings.* 

This view is supporied Inter by Mr. J. E. Price/ tvho, thongh admitting that 

* Catalogue of the .Ea'cai'afiotw at the Ntw Exchange, Jfii. 

^ T.iaiidon anil Mitldlese:^ ArdjBMlo^ieal Sociftj's 

« The (fitb 0[?toLpr, IvH. 236, 

^ 1-502; I'tii'l. xiijt. 145-166; of Archsertl^tgical Aimeia- 

mviL 84, EK)^ 01 ^ ihtd, niv, 75^ 78 ; the Sod^tj of AniiqHart^y Snd B. tuk 

524. 528. 

»jdrrJiOffliojtd, xsi*. 154. 

^ iln/rifui'fxW, Kaiumal Safi Cfinipau^^i Prmwi, 20, 
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itnportant buildings uccupied the site of St* Benet's Ohuj-eh, goes on to say: 
** More recent invegtigations have, however, shown that it probably does represent 
one of the great roads through the City, and careful examination has now proved 
that no structural remains of the Roman period can have occurred throughout its 
course* On either side of the street debris of buildings have been seen with 
fragments of tessellated pavements and other traces of early dwelbnga, but nothing 
Las existed along tho actual line of road.*’ The examination, on which he liases 
liLs lielicf, Ls that of the sewerage ojmi-ations in 1872, already refen'cd to by 
ns in connection with Bishopsgate j and we have pointed out that the tunnelling 
was then driven at a depth much below the Roman level. 

Sii* WUliam Tito says" distinctly that the snbteri'anean examimition showed 
that Gracecburch Street ** was eertainly not one of the oldest roatlways. At the 
north and .south walls of St. Beniiet Grace-church, at the south-west OTrner of 
Feuchnrcli Street^ walls W4?rc duicovered built acro&s GmcecLui^li Street, 4 Fe€‘t 
in tlticlcnesis and 32 feet in deptb from tlie surfaco, continuing dtjwti to tlie point 
to win cl I tlic sewer wiks simk* Semewliiit to the north of Lombard Street the 
excavationa passed under a burial ground filled with intenueuts**^ As lie does 
not call this burial groiuid Honiau we imw aaguine that he eon^idered It to be 
later. 

He then describes the disco veriest **at and near Half-^moun Pas^ge” as 

quoted above. Thick walls are again mentioned as occurring at Corbet Court-,** on 

the opposite aide of Graccclmrch Street and immodiatelv" to the south of Sfc, Peter's 

Aliev* 

¥ 

We are not expressly told that they crossed the street, but when recently 
uncovered all the indications pointed to thes© walls being coutinuous and con¬ 
nected with extensive and important buildings intersecting the whole district. Of 
those at St, Peter’s, the ragstone wall is of the same character, and is in hue with 
those at Prescott’s Bank. It extended under the pavement of Gnicechurch 
Street, but is not quite in a straight line with the main wall through the market, 
though it runs in that direction. (8oe plan, fig 22). The smaller chalk wall ia most 
likely medieval, ami also ran under the roadway, where it was followed for several 
feet, and appeared to continue. The portion of tho tile w*aD (D on plan) preserved 
in the celliir opposite St. Peter’s Alley appears to have had an opening at the end 


■ Ctf the AnliqniU'ea foujbd Vn /An Mx^vattous ai tha Exchitn^r^ iii. 

^ K&hcj*E Uc^nphoti of 100. 
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nearest the market, being built in steps ns shown in t he enlarged uleTation. (Fig» 22.) 
In the other direction it passes under the pavement of Grracechui'ch Street as far 
as the cellar extends; beyond this it is bnilt in and its further course cannot be 
traced, hut there is no indication that it tenninates at this point. The fact that 
there was an opening in this w'all to the cast of the present rosidway makes it the 
less probable that another occurred in the roatlwaj itself. 

It will be seen thereforo that the reTnaius found at' St. Beuut’s (^-hurch 
preclude the idea that this part of the street bml foimefl a portion of die highway 
in early Roman times, while the indications recently observed by us go far to 
prove the same as regards the northern end of the street. 

The existence of the burial ground mentioned by Tito, and of the chalk wrall 
observed by us, adds further the probability that the jirocise line of the present 
roadway waa not arrived at until some time in the middle ages, |K?rlmp 5 after Old 
London Bridge was built in That this bridge was preceded by one of 

Roman construction there aeeins no ground to doubt (although there is no direct 
evidence except the obscure statement of Dion Cassius) for the reasons that there 
was an Iruportaut Rom .an settlement along the Hue of the jjresent Borough High 
Street, and that such a work was ctisily within the powers of those who could 
span the Rhine and the Danube. In our omi country we can still see the massive 
I'emains of a Rouiau bridge which crossed the IVorth Tyne.* It is not to he 
supposed therefore that the Romans neglected to build one at London, where it 
would have lieen of much greater necessity, not only on account of the sijse and 
wealth of Londtmum., but l>ecauBe of its position as the centre from which radiated 
so many important roada. 

Moreover tlie site occupied by the Roman bridge has been satisfactorily 
bIiowii to be about the same as that of '* Old London Bridge,” after the removal 
of which, as Mr. Roach Smith tells us, when dredging up tlie gravel and silt in 
the bed of the Thames, many objects of Roman art were fouud, with thou-saiuls 
of coins dating from the time of Augustus to Honorius, those of the higher etnpiro 
being particularly plentiful, Among them wore medallions of Marcus Aurelius 
and Comroodus.’' 

There are also good reasons for supposing that Bishopsgate was of Homan 
origin, Further confirmation of which has been provided by our recent discovery 
of the dint and clay puddling Iwneath its site. Not only the gate, but BiKhopsgato 
Street, both within and without, appears to have been ancient i at least that was 

• tJriii?i*'s Roman eilUiDD, 144. 

t xxTiit, B5'46; %hid. xxix. Tllmtrattims af /Zctupan London, 20^ 21. 
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Tite*B opmiou, and lie together with Kelsey had peculiar opportmiities of 
obsorvins the conditions of the soil under the road. 

Taking these facts into consideration, it is perhaps natural that the highway 
connecting the old bridge with Biahopsgate Street should have lieen held to l>e of 
ancient origin, as asserted by Koacli Smith and Price,* The, however, with fuller 
knowledge of the conditions, recognised the impossibility of an early roadway in 
this direction, and takes the view that there was an earlier bridge to the eastward 
of the medieval bridge, and about the position of St. Botolph's Wliarf, Billingsgate, 
from which point he supposes “ the oldest highway through London northward 
might have been taken. 

Ilowevcr proliablo this may bo, it can hardly be said to lie more than con¬ 
jecture, the only evidence in support of it being a (quantity of piling found at 
Bofcolpb Wharf and a reference to it in the Cottonian ilfeS*' 

Doubtless during the long occupation of I/OHdininm by the Romans the river 
was crossed at more than one point; thus a ferry would have given way to a 
bridge, and that perhaps to a later bridge which was not in precisely the same 
position. During the period occupied by these developments important buildings 
would have grown up in the City, and it can easily lie understood that it would be 
ineicpedient to have removed them merely in order to have a direct I'oad to the 
northern gate. Either the road, parallel with and close to the river, could have 
been followed until the original north road was raaclied, or if any alteration of 
roadway was necessary it would more reasonably have been made so as to avoid 
the existing arrangement of lionses. 

On all the evidence the great probability is, in our opinion, that it was not 
until the accumulation of ages had bnried these massive walls and extensive 
remains of buildings that have again just been brought to light that the present 
line of Grocechurch Street was formed. 

• It be pointed oBt that tn ui enrlier {iaasa^e by Price tbim tJi*t nlrcndy referred to, vii. 

in his ncconnt of tbc ]Zo>«»rin AHtiqmUet Jitcorerwf w» fJb Sih of the Nniionot Safo Depotit Cimjums’o 
PremtMf, p, 19, he enggest^; Uint when the first stone bridge w(W finished in ll!09 a new street was 
constracted “ constitnting the rntidem Fisk Street Hill and Grnecchnrek Street," and that “this now 
line Appears to be referred to in a matiuticript record of the quit-rents of Limdoii Bridge nadcr the 
of the ‘ King's llosd, called Bri^ StTeet,' and it is also called London Bridge Street in a 
record cited ky Madox of the 52ni] year of Henry in. 1268.*^ 

^ Faustina A. III. e. xUv. fo. 636. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT CLOAK LANE AND COPTILALL A\TiNCB. 

W© will now bring our pre^ient record of Loudon obi^ermtiom to a close bj 
briefly referring to gome eKcnvatianB thnt liaTe taken pliice in the Wal brook 
bed, Boutb of the wall. They were begLUi in 1005 for new bnildings for the 
Skinners* Company. The space extended from Cloak Lane and absorbed the old 
garden of the Skinners* Company, 

The whole surface was that of the streum bed, but unfortunately the iligging 
was not carried deeper than ll5 feet, consequently the Roman level was not 
reached. The part of the tilling exposed showed clearly that it was the deposit 
of a stream, in it were quantities of piles, some large ones of oak, whose rotted 
tops came to light at a defith of 15 feet, were drawn out, and found to average 
aljout 5 feet in length, the ends being roughly pointed like those occurring 
in all parts of the stream. In all likelihood these piles were of the 
Roman period, but for the reasons given above, and from the fact that the bed of 
the stream was not reached, it is not possible b> speak of this ivith certainty. 

Near the Bank of England, ;vhere the accumulation of the City 1ms been 
gi'eatest, the depth of the Walbrook aa we have seen is upwards of 30 feet from 
the present surface. The fall from the Bank to the Thames is considerable, and 
probably far gi'eater than in ancient times, owing to the surface Tiot having been 
raised so much near the rivei' side. It is thei'efore possible that the original 
stream bed would not be much more than 20 feet in depth at Cloak Lane. 

There were also many smaller piles. A row of these close together, rnnuiug 
laterally with the stream, was of birch, the bark of which still white and 
well preserved; the ends were sharply pointed, and, tlie bed of the stream having 
been silted up l>efore they were insorted, the level to wliich the digging hml been 
carried about represented the position in which they had been fastened. The 
period they represent could not with any confidence bo estimated, bub greon^glazed 
earthenware together with some Roman pottery was found in the filling around 
them. 

The section was 30 feet wide, and ropresenta only a small part of tho 
breadth of the stream, which Sir William Tite found to be 243 foot in Cloak 
Lane.* The filling dearly indicated the changes that had taken place in tho 

* (!atatoffU4 <r/ Xit/t'fMtifwi/oufiJ in Me (U Me yew Exehmije, xivti. 
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lijfi^tory of tlie sti'ean. From the lowest part of tlie ejfcavatioii to a height Yarying 
from 3 feet 1> inches to 5 feet, the deposit was of a elean sandy d store evidently 
laid doMm by a flowing stream. Pus8i(|g upwards, this is gradually succeeded 
hy black mod, which increased as the water was reduced in volume, and became 
sluggish through the raising of the bed, until it finally became a stagnant moss 
with filthy channels, after which it was cOTered with the solid made earth of 
more recent times. 

Two walls ivere cut through, on the west aide, apparently marking diffei'ent 
lines of einbankmeut of the stream’s side as the water shrank, and the morass was 
reclaimetl in the medieval period. The wall farthest to the cast was 2 feet wide 
and built of chalk. About 8 feet to the east of this was the second wall of chalk 
and greensand with a few bricks. This was 2 feet 8 inches wide, and its base 
rested a foot lower than that of the outer wall. 

The eastern side of the excavation was nearer the middle of the stream, 
and along this ran the old Walbrook sewer, probably that wliieh Gough records 
thus:" "Jn 1744 wjut laid in Walbrook a new sewer, a perfect cylinder of 
3 feet diameter, comprised of bricks set in terrace.” During a later period of the 
digging part of this was cut uwaj*, and the channel was found to be 7 feet high 
by 3 feet wide, the lower portion and the aide^ being of Kentish rag and roofed 
over with an arch of brick, the whole enclosed in rubble concrete, the base of 
which I'ested at Ifi feet below the surface. Adjoining this were some piles and 
plonka resting in the nmd deposit, in which were patches of peat. One pile ivas 
tirawn from just lielow tlie sewer, which, meosnred 7 feet in length. We are much 
indebted to Mr, E. Bi'idgc, the clerk of the works, for infoimiatiou and leave to 
observe what took place. 

Of more importance perhaps were the excavations that have followed the 
removal of some old houses on the east side of Copthall Avenue, these being the 
last that Lad remained of what waa formerly Little Ecll Alley, a district largely 
rebuilt about twenty years ago, when the thoroughfare was widened and endowed 
with its more pretentious title. 

The first of these excavations was in 1904, on tho site now occupied by 
Jasper House, This we bad no opportunity of Avat-ching closely, but the operations 
showed that the ground foD in the direction of Drapers* Gardens, on which it 
backed, and that only the side of the stream had been found, the main part 
evidently extending under the gardens. 


* Cauiften'B edition ol 1806, u, 92. 
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Stow speaks of “ an imn grate on the ckajmeJ which runneth into the water¬ 
course of Walbrooko before you come to the postern colled Moorgate,” and adds 
that it was at “ the farthest west pa^ of Broad Street Word*” This would 
indicate that a tributary stream in his time entered the City a short distance west 
of the present Copthall Avenue, the line of which it followed until it joined the 
main stream. The escavotiou which wo are here describing helps to show that 
the main stream was further east than CopthuU AreniiCt the bed occupying more 
nearly the position of Drapers' Gardens. 

In December, lOOG, a further excavation was made a few doors to the north 
of that just referred to, and, through the kindness of Mr. Foster, the clerk of the 
works, wo had every opportunity to observe what was disclosed. 

On the removal of the old houses, Nos, 10 and 12, the ground was cleared 

to a depth of 11 feet 3 inches. From this 
general level pier-holes and trenches for wall 
footings were dug, which were carried down 
until firm ground was reached. This was 
found to be tlie London clay, which here ran 
irregularly at a depth of from 18 feet to 
24 feet. At the end,facing Copthall Avenue, 
it was covered with unilistur]>ed loam of a 
thiolojess of about 3 feet, the top of which 
represents the old surface. Shelving gradu¬ 
ally, at a little more than half-way across 
the site it gave place to washed gravel and 
sand, which became deeper ns it approached 
Drapers’ Gardens, where it a'as in. placofi 
from 6 to 7 feet deep. One could easily 
recognize that this wa.s a true sti'eam deposit, 
and moreover it was found that the holes and trenches in this juirt soon hi led 
with water to a depth of 3 or 4 feet, and had to be energetically baled during 
excavation. There was less water towards the middle, while in the loam near 
Copthall Avenue the cuttings remahieil comparatively dry. Over the whole 
enme 5 to ti feet of black mud in which were patches of peat. This extended 
to the top that had been cleared, 11 feet 0 inchcB fi'om the street level. Many 
pdes were found in all parts, the rotted tops of which occurred in this mud 
deposit, but they were dug out from the top, anil nothing could be seen of 
their position or arrange tnent. 



Fty. aa. Rail of In CtoptlmLI ATfuiEif. 
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At tie aortli-west comer, just under tie building line in CoptiftU Avenue, a 
well was discoTered. TLo abaft of this was square and lined witi planks 9 incies 
wide and 1-| inch tiick, whici were morticed at the angles and fastened witi 
iron nails. One corner only was cut into, the top of tie timber being found, at 
22 feet 6 incbes below the street, and extending to a depth of 33 feet 0 inches. It 
wa.s quite dry and filled with clean light soil. Having been dug entirely in the 
London clay it was probably an abortive well, or bad lieen used to collect water 
from the surface, and it contained nothing which would enable one to fix its date. 
A second well came to light on the south side near the centre and extending 
nnder the wall of the adjoining bonse. It was about 29 feet deep, and had a 
framework of timber and bricks at the bottom, where 'water was reached. It 
was clearly medieval, and in the filling was a roundel of lead with five crosses 
scratched on it arranged as the arms of Jerusalem, perhaps the label of a cloth- 
Imle (Fig, 24). 

The peat found on this site was quite iinmistakeable. It ocGurred in patches 
tbronghout the overlying deposit of black mud, in which it appearetl to have 
lieon formed in marshy hollows, being from 2 to 3 feet 
deep in places, thitining out to a few inches. We watched 
continuously during sewral days the removal of large 
quantities of this deposit^ and throughout occurred much 
Roman pottery, uTihual bones, horn cores, and many 
oyster shells. Curiously, red Samian was far more 

a]}imdunt than the black and other Roman wares, pro¬ 
bably ten times as plentiful, and we saw some hundreds 
of fragments dug up all over the ground at this level. There was not a scrap of 
anything of later date, and it was evident that by the removal of the soil above 
this level all the later deposit had been, cleared away. 

This is important in view of certain criticisms that have been advanced, on 
the one haml contending that the swamp conditions have been exaggerated, and 
by others that they were brought, aljont after the departure of the Romans, when 
London is sup|H>.scd to have long lain deBolate ami forsaken. 

The former hypothesis can only bo supported by those who have made no 
special study of the subject, but the latter seems at first reasonable enough, 
agreeing as it does with what has been related, however obscurely and imper- 
feclL'', by scraps of history and legend. Nevertheless the facts rcvealeii by the 
soil fail to support this view. Wherever observatiDns have been made in the 
course of the Walbrook, Roman relics have been found from the base, extending 

2 If 
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many feet upTrards into tlie mud and growth that had accumulated after this 
once vigorous straam had become sluggish and stagnant. Benaral Pitt-Eivers 
was the first who pointed this out in his paper on the pile Btructm-es; ‘ the site 
of which is only a little distance north of that now tinder notice. He mentione 
that kit chon-middens were found at various heights in the peat^ showing occu¬ 
pation during the time the peat was being foruAed, and that Roman objects, 
exclusively, appeared in this deposit to a lieight of 9 feet. These observations, 
however, seem long to have been ignored by those who undertook to write on 
Roman London, and this valuable paper was almost unnoticed until brought 
into prominence by Dr. Mnnro on pages 460 to 490 of his Lahe Duedlm/jH of 

EhrojjtJ. 

The evidence fumiebed by the deposit at Coptball Avenue strikingiy con¬ 
firms the previous records, and the fortunate removal at first of the soil of later 
times prevented any chance of doubt or confusion which often occurs in such 
excavations when objects fall from a higher level. Here was a naturidly laid 
deposit, at least 5 to 6 feet in thickness, one, too, whieh it is clear from the 
formation of the peat must have taken a long period to accumulate, and in 
which Roman objects occurred throughout, Imt nothing more recent. Even 
though one may not be able to reconcile this with some preconceived notions, 
and though issues may thus be raised which are difficult of explanation, wb are 
forced to conclude that this deposit took place during the time tliat the Eomaus 
were occupying London, and vre leave it to future discoveries to throw further 
light on a matter concerning which we must be content with the bar© statement 
of facts. 

We would add that the sites of our iaboui's huve been visited from time to 
time by various well-known archaeologists, to whom we are indebted for many 
useful hints. W© would specially thank Mr. C. R. Peers, for his kind 

assistance. 


* Itevii^Wf v* (1867), lixL 
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Note frrm A Dt^^cription of the Sewifts of the Gtiy of Bundon^ and Liberlieit Hen^f** : 
m OM^rtaincd and dr^n up bp Eichtird Kehq/^ surveyor^ and n’intaui 

inspedor^ 1840.—(MR. (TUiLDHiLi,.) 

R 54i, 

In 1804 ft very fine Homan tessellated pavement was met with in making n dmin from 
Dr. Belize house into ih\& sewer [at the west end of Leadenhall Street fro to Lime Street 
westward], ftnd was deposited in the musemn of the The Honoirrahle the Hast India 
Company. 

P. 71. 

An ancient cnlviort 2 feet 6 inoh^ wide hy 2 ffjot high and 18 feet from llie anrfeco, 
formed of fine inch oak plank^ quite aonnd (the soli a aolLd peat of rushes)^ was met witli 
under Thames Street. Many pinH or skewera of bone from 5 to 10 inches long with boles 
drilled throngh the thicker end wei% found. 


R 80 . 

In bnilding this sewer [St. Dunstan^a HKl] some Ham an pavement was nut through 


near to Croiis Lane, 


F. 83. 


In hiiilding this sewer [Mincing Lane in 1824] the renmins of the liypucaimtnm^ or 
furnace roomj of a Roman bath were met with oppo^rito to the gateway into Clothworkera* 
Hnlb at a depth of 18 feet, the lines under the floor, with the partitioiia and air-flues^ heing 
in a pErfect states A vase with charcoal waa found in one of them* There was much water 
at this apet, level with the top ol the invert. Perforated atones were placed in the side to 
allow it to run oll^ It is bedded in gravel. 


P, 84 . PEscHoiicir Stbvkt (WKSTiaitN HAj^r), 1838 , 

In e^eenting this work a bnrial ground in the wider part of the street, eafit of Rood 
Lane^ was passed through, but not the sliglitesl; traces of ‘'the Bourne^* mentioned by 
Stow were found, the ground being good aoimd gravel. 


P, OO. END OP Lowee Thami^b SteeeTj 1834. 

In bnilding this sewer nearly the whole line wns found full of oak and chestnut piles, 
bot much closer and larger at the end of Botolph's Wharf gateway and warehouBe than in 
other placesj smd in continnation of it westward at the foot of Fiab Street HilJ very Bnl>- 
stantial masonry waa fonnd, and beneath it was a strong ruo of clear water. Howel and 

2 DT 2 
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Stow state tkat Buttolpbe's Wbarf was at the tko head of the dm London Bridge, which 
was bailt of timber nbont flOL 


P, 95. SEWKa Kcfo Willlui STa^M- (etrwEEs rna ABOtitiNT lutes of thm mstifFJi Lqnwn 
BarDQE ASP Tfiifi ^soETH SIDE OF AEtPUfi Stseet East). 1829- 

At the sonth end the bottom of the foundatiem of the sewer lies 3 feet thick deep in a 
bed of OTster shells^ which is in the whole about 7 feet thielcj and is sopposed to mark the 
dte of the ancient Oyster Gate ** (Stowe). 

P, loo. Geacechuscm StEEsrr, 1834, 

Great phstaclea were encoimtered at the northern end from substantial and massive 
mSBOnTT, extending from Corbet Cpnrt to the head. The bottom pf it was not reached^ but 
the walls blai^ted with gnnppwder to got space snf&cient for the work northward of Ijombord 
Street. Numeroua cofiSna with human remainB were passed nndor- 

R 105. 

A Koman vase was found [when bnilding Arthur Street W^est Bewer, 1833^ nnder 
the foundation wall of one of the former houses on the west side of Martinis LnnC| in a 
perfect state. 

P* 106. LAWEE^fCE PouEmrr Lake SiWffR, 1836, feom Upfeb Thaees Steiet to 
THE Aie Gate bi thk Btfeial Geoukd of Paeish of St. liAWEBBOE^e Pouethet. 

It passed throngh the ruins of bnildingSj Bom an tiles being mingled in the rubbtah, 

P. 112. 1834. 

Prom hlansion House Street northward into London Wall and the land to the eastward^ 
hey end the Auction Mart in Throgmorton St root, was found to consist of indurated bog 
earth to a general avenige depth of 9 feet, and in Lothbury about 90 feet of that 
sewer was tunnelled between the walls of a very ancient paaeago, the floor of which was 
paved with coarse red toAordzju, the whole lying in this layer of bog earth. .... Masses of 
piling with the wall planking still on the face next to the channel were ent through, and 
at the Bonth-pafit angle of Grocers* Hall (where the manhole now is) a bed of VBty hard 
concrete pavement, covered with a thin coat pf red earth, was foiLnd at a depth of 17 feet 
6 iuchos. 


P. 133. MooaoATE Stheet, 1835. 

A human flkeloton was found in the bog earth at King’s Anus Yard, in very good 
preservation lot c|nite black. 
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P. 1S8. LoNUoar Wall (east of Modsoatk)^ 1837. 

In building' tlie n^sw a^wor^ ut a f6w feet ea^tiward of C&rpentfiri^ Bnildin^j au onoiijnt 
cower of Homim workmanship was otit (jhrongh» It was embodd^jd in a mass of mbWa 
masonry 12 f&et wide. At 14 foot aontliw&H of London Wall, it terminatod in a mpntli cut 
to tbe alope pf the ditch into which it had discharged itself^ The bank of tho ditch was 
still covered with large quantities of mosa* On tho nnrlhcrn side it had been converted into 
a place of sepnichro. The remains of two human skeletons, with a large dog^a akiiU and 
part pf the stem of a stag's hom^p were found ihereiii| togethor with some Roman pottery, 
a small silver coin of Antonians, and a copper coin of Pauatina, and ether ancient money- 
One upright and two sloping etont iron bars at 12 feet north pf the new 8ewer> Moorgate 
Street to Old Broad Siroefc, closed the mouth of this tomb, and ware in the most perfect 
state of preservation f still retaining their grey colour^ At 11 feet 0 inches northward the 
crown had been broken in* A coarsely wrought baic of a column was among tho rnbbiah. 

The bottom is flat and paved with two layers of large tiles, mud the aides and ojch of 
the Sewer are built of fimall tiles with thick joints of mortar. The bod of this ancient work, 
and that of the new sewor being nearly coincident, they were connected on both aides* 

At a short distance westward of thia culvert, a stone bearing a faueral inscription of 
the age of the Roman Emperor Antoninns woa found cloao to the lower pare of the City wall* 
It Was deposited in the City Lihrary by tbe Commissioners# 

The aubatructure of the City wall ia rubblOj banded at three feet mtervals with two 
thickneasea of large tiles. 

This spot having nntil of late years borne the name of ** Little Moorgate,” it probably 
was the aito of a strongly fortified entrance to tho City in its earliest days* 

The sod cut throngh canfii^ted of wot and alimy bog earth conl^sinmg liaimm and other 
animal remaina in considerahle uumbera, in the lino of Blomfield Street* 

l?EOM Hiscann'iosf or thm Soutrehn Bun or Tna Walehook, p. £5B et seq* 

Ruineil teitsellated and other pavement mot with in Princes Street, Lothbmy, and 
Bartholomew La-tiG- 

P, 2fl9* 

Opposite to Robin Hood's Conrt, Bow Lone, at a depth of 12 feet, a coffin or grave 
conatructed of Roman tilos on the sides, head^ and foot, but not covered, was found [1339]* 
It contuinod the entire skeleton of an old man. A defaced piece of copper money was 
firmly cloncbed between tho toetb. 

P* 319* Halt op Cheafbide, 18S8. 

Tho foundation of an ancient structure, whioh had winding steps withinside, was met 
with at the junction of the Wards of Cheap and Cripplegate Within* On the side were 
found two shields of Porbeck or Petworlh marble carved with the heraldic bearmgB of 
Edward the Eiret and his Queen Eleanor* They were presented by the Commksionora to 
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tte City Library* Accordiitg to Stowes this must have heeo part of tke ” StanduTtl 

in Oteapo/* Nearly oppoaitH to Bow Church a qaaotity of ancient jeweUety waa found Oon- 
aiating of rings^ broochea, and other ornaments. They appeared to be very pure mlrer* but 
proved to he tin* They were pre^ntod to the City Library* 

P, 

A itouian scpnlclire, conflicting of a onhical coffer of 3-Iimh oak 2 feet inohea oa every 
side, and contnioing a few romamc of bonum bonesj with the rib bone of some qtiadrnped 
and a couaiderable quantity of pottery* the greater part of which was brokenp was met with 
in 1833 at a depth of IS feet embedded in the bine clay* Pive of the jars whioh were fonnd 
unbroken were presented to the City Library. The aitnatioa of it was opposito to Messrs. 
Thonipson and Fearson^s gin shop^ eastward of Cniou ConrL 

The following piirticulars urn also given La the same book t 


Lokdon Wau. 

EAST OF MoDEOlTH. 


The npper sewor was built by the CoTHUiiesiooers in 1779| and CAtendg eastward to Great 

Winchostor Street* 


Eeioht*. 

WitITH. 

At Moorgat-o Street 

& 4 1 



Loathersellerfi^ Buildings 

oaf 


3 

r)pa|ierfl^ Buildings 

e 0 r 


Great Winchester Street 

T 3 ) 



The current is weEttwnrdp 



Lower sower waa built by Commiaaionerij in ISviT, and extends from Moorgate Street 

eastward into Old Bmaid Street. 

|l£.PTK. 

Height. 

IViaru- 

At Albion Hall * 

2J 0 X 



Circus Plnco * * . . 

18 8 / 

0 

i 

Blomtield Street 

18 2 f 

4 

Idttlo Winchester Street 

18 0 ) 



Old Broad Street . 

Ifi 4 

a 

3 6 


Prom Grout Moorgnte to Little Meorgate the sewer liea in ejirong gravel* moift of it 
black. There was no cap of loam upon it* very filthy water ran in from under the Old City 
wall* the bottom of which hi nearly as deep as the aewer. 

At All bnl lows Cbnrch the gravel was coarse^ perfectly oloan and Iddsc, Water veiy 
clear and abundant.^ 


^ The above notes bare m ptirt been kindly supplied by tins odhor of the FiWt?riu Coiin/^ 
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ToWKfc. 

Sr^porf Dpi fri the T^irer of L&ndmi^ fftf St^h€rt Jmi^f F.S**4* 

"VVTi&ti lilie Horae Annourj at the Tower of LondoB, waa pulled down and the reTnaios of 
the Wardrobe Tower, long coacealed bj modem brickwork, were exposed feo view^ it was 
foDSid that a leugtli of about 16 feet of the wall uf the Rouioif city bad been built into the 
Wardrobe Tower^ and this piece la still preserved* It ia of aimilar conatniction to the reat 
of the wall but about a foot less in thickneaa. 

In the autunm of 1904 an excavation wna made, at the expense of the Society of 
Antiquaries, ioiinediately south of the end of the existing piece of wall, for the purpcnje 
of ascertaining whotber any trane of its contmoatiou in tho direction of tbe Thames could 
be foundj or if pofisibly tbe position of the angle of the wall, which oiust have been sitnatod 
near the spot^ might be ascertained* 

The plinth of the existing well is now above the present level of the gronndi which 
slopes from this point steeply awnj to the river, the snrfacD j±nd levels ba\'ing been subject 
to great alterations at vULrionH perieds. Two deep trennbea mnuLng south were ent at the 
south end of the wall, with cross trenches connecting them, and were carriad down to the 
unmoved sail. Medieval wEilling was found m a line with the \\ ardroba Tower ^ and close 
to the southern end of the Homau wall pnddled nlny with flinty which couLiuued in a 
northerly direction under the wall, hut south of the point where the exposed portion ends 
oo trace of a continuation of the wall itself could be found alter a most careful search. 
The excavations woru carried fiouth completely across the site of the Horse Anno ary, now 
pulled down, directly south of which under a road is a large tank about 20 feet deep filled 
with water for n^ in case of fire. The open space sotUh of the tank, find between it and 
tbe modern (rebuilt) curtain wall, was formerly covered by a large warehouse, part of the 
substructions of which still remain underground* This area was also examined, pits and 
trenches being sunk in it to u level of the basement of the warehouse, far lower than the 
possible level of the footings of tbo Roman wall* Trenches were also tried northwards from 
the modem curtain wall, but withont rcanlt, the whole aitfl being romposod of ii raasa of 
builders^ and other robbisb, chiody the remaimi of tbe destroyed wareh-cmae left on tbe spot 
to avoid romovaL 

Thu walla of tbe passage leading from the baspmont of the Wbite Tower to the L-astle 
ditch near the river were also carefnlly examined for any signs of this tuniiol having l>een 
carried tbroogh the Homan wall running oset and wost from the fiontb-east angle of the 
City, but no traces of Hoiimu work worB found, and tbo lovol of the passage must have been 
lower than the base of tho wall. 

Although thoso oxcavatidns led to no result, and it can now hardly be hope^l that any 
further remains of the Homan wall will over bo found within the Tower of Iiondon, the beat 
thanks of all antiquaries are dne to tho First Commissioner of H* M. Office of Works, to the 
Uonstabloj IjiBUlcnant, and Major of the Tower, and to their officials, for permission to carry 
out the excavations made and fur as^istniice in proseenting them. 
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APPEKDTX III. 


Not^ on the Non^marinv ifollueca found in rscent City ElccdPaficw]#, ehief y hy Fw ^T, Read^f Ssg,, 
^>aifkined fry A* 8^ Kennardf Eeq^f F*Q,S,i and J3. Bp irtHHjvrflreZ, FJj.S^ 


Lonuox Wall- 

In 190o a uhaft iriw auiik in LondniL Wull by tli© Sooi^ty ot Antiquaries for tho purpose 
of inri^sLignting the stmctrire of the Homan wallj and a ffmeJl aeriea of maUuscjm rermainB 
wnre obtained- It la impo^iblo to fis: tbe date of thoao shells ^ tbej' tPay be of any age 
between, the Homan period and early Tudor times^. 

The species fonnd wero i 

Vitrea collaria 1 example 

Pyramidnla rctnndata ^MiUl.}j 4 oxamplea ^ 

Helbt aspersa (MMl.)^ 1 exnmplo 
Helicigana arbnstomin (Linn.');^ 1 example^ 

Coclilicopa liibrioa (ifiill.)j 1 example ^ 

Succioea elegana (HesEo.)^ 1 example * 

Planorbis cometifl (LinnOi 1 example - 
PlanorbiB contortmB (Liim.)| I example 


Land. 


Seim-aqaatic. 

Aquatic^ 


All thoE^e Bpflcies have been previonBly recorded frotn tho site of the Loudoii Wall 
Estate Offices,^ 

Xfsw BaoAD Street (Sonrn Sn>Bj, 

Erom the extenHiTO excaTatioiis made bore in the spring of ItK)B| the most numerons 
inollaacan remnina ibnt Have been preserved are from Lbe small Homaii ditch* 

Helix asperaa (MiinH)f ^ pxaToplea. 

Helix nomoratis (Lian-}, 3 examplea. 

Helicigoiia arbastorim] (Linn.)} 5 examples. 

The larger City Ditch is represented only by a single exnmple of Helix asperRa (Miilb), 
bnt this'is been use np special effort was made to collect these later exampieS} while all those 
that were seen in the Eomon ditch ware saved. 


New Broad Street (North Side). 

The excavation faei'e reachtfd an old &lluvml deposrtj perhapa the remams of an oM 
ditch. A number of molInECaii rmnaioB were obtained at ti depth of 15 feet from tho 


* Froceedinyi of ihe ilalaa/hyicfil Saci^fy, T, pui't 2 (J^Jyf IMli)# 18D* 
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pavement level, thoagli the deposit itwlf reachwl a doptli of 30 feet. Five species were 
noted. 

Limn^ea stagnoJis (Linn*), I example. 

Limiift?a peregra (JfulL), fi osamples. 

Limnma palufitii^ (Mull), ii examples. 

Bithynia tentaoalata (Lizm.), 5 examples. 

Planorbls mnhilicattia (MnlL), 8 examploe. 

Planorbis contortus (LiniL]^ 1 exam pie. 

Houni>sditch. 

The base of the old Boman wall was exposed during the rehnildmg of 5fl and 61^ 
HonndsditcJi p and from the crevfeeK of the wall a largo nnmbor of mollnjaca were obtained, 
probaljly of Roman age. 

Four species were noted. 

V^itrea cellaria rMnll.)^ 1 oxaniple* 

Helix asperaa (MfilL), common. 

Helix nemoralis {Liiib.)^ I example. 

Holicigoua arbustonini (Linn.), conunon. 

Cloax liAJsrZj EowGATn Hill, 

The excavation hero was on tlie bed of the old Wnlbronk, hnt uirEortiinately the Romaji 
level was not roaehod, the lowest part reached being probably of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, and thn mollusca obtained are of this age- 
Five species were not.cd. 

Pjraroidpla rotimdata (MfilL)^ 1 example* 

Helix aspersa (Mrill.), 1 example. 

Helicigona arbnstorum (Lmn.), 1 example* 

Planorbia nmbilicatns (Mull.), 1 example* 

Nerittoa tlnviatilis (Linn.)^ 2 examples* 

CoFTKAii. Avrnuk, 

An excavation was made bore and reached the old bed of the WaJbroot, Init only ono 
shell was obtainfid^ Planorbie umbiUcatns (MiilL), wbJeh in all probability waa of Uoiuan age. 

List op IjiviEHmuEHtTE Rehaj^s (Matins) rounn At Clc>ak Lank. 

Whelh—Bncciiium undatiim (Linn.)* 

Oyater-—'Ostroa ednlis (liinn*)* 

Mnaael—Mytilns ednlis (Linn .)4 
Cockle—Cardinin ednie (Linn*), 

PeriwinLle^Littorina littorea (Linn.)* 

Of these the first three were Ihe moat ahtindant, eapeciallj the lirsti-Danied Fpccica. 
This is worthy of note, ainep this species was eitremely mre in the excavatiions an the alte 
VOL* bX* 2 0 
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in erntneotim mih li<nmn hftndoyL 


of the liondim Wall Eatate Officit-s. Of the oyster, both the aniii]l Thames eatoary and the 
larger deep sen form were re|tresefiled+ Some of the oysters tiiid oeo esiusiple of the wiielk 
T?ere dead ** Hhellj?, ami wore inoA^ered by tlie spat ot oysters* 

None of these records ia of any great importance, yet since inollnscan remnmSf though 
nearly always ignored by the archa?ologist> certaiiily bare their value by throwing light an 
past phvRical conditions, wo have tbooght it adsable to record them* 


ArPExmx i\\ 


RfViat'k^ oil ihif JhtiHd if* ?/oi JHtrh Ai( fialtois/i Ohuvehj 

Pottery, 

SioMPtt^ore*_Among the vessel* of this claas Bellannine* were bj far the moat numerous* 

The richly ornamented grev and blue stonemire of which 1 and 4, Plate XX\ [IIare 
exainple.Hj were fairly plentHhl- Of the brown variety, ^l^^anlented examplea such its Pig* 
Plate XXVIIT,| were searee^ but thei-e were toauy plain brown jugs and boitlea. (Pig. 20, 
Plate XXTXO 



Ilf h1I|i wftre. 


The costrul (Fig- T, Pinto KXVin.) wm* exeeptiotml, ami ii probably of Meditcraueau 
origin- A costrel of siinilar manufacture is in the GniMhall collectsonj omniuentod with a 
hinl on a branch painted in dark brown* 

8tip Toctf^*—JojurB and other Tosi^ch? of thiB ware in a more or Iobs fragmentary condition 
occtimHl plenrifully, bnt especially numerous were the rernains of dishes and plates. 
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POTTERY FROM THE CrTV DiTCHp NEW BROAD STREET. 
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OBJECTS FROM THE OTY DITCH, HEW BROAD STREET. 
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Thj^ piittoniB wtne of great variety, but mofft cemiiionly re^mblEKl tlitWG of Fig. d| 
Plato XSmi., and Fig. 35, Plate XXIX. These were TOogtly of white slip oa a ri?d body 
and glazed with a deep yellow, the oraament being chiefly formed by an arrangement of 
straight and ourved linen. 

Some wore entirely composed of dertfl, such na a Fig. 25* while loaa oomnignly ildta and 
lines were employed togetbor, as d Fig. 25. 

In tsoine cases the body appoareil to have been dipped in majigauesep ^vitig the Imok- 
gronnd a deep rich colour when glazed. In these eiamples the glaze employed was a lighter 
yellow, making the pattern stand oul in stronger contrast. 

Another variety which was leas common is shown in c Fig. 35. In 
thi« the ornament 13 more anibitioaB and refined* the gla?;e is thinner and 
ulmoBt oolonrlcaa, except where it ia used leae sparingly when it Bhows a 
slight tint of gTcen, 

Some instaunea occurred where the body was of Ugh! buff clay decorated . 
with red alip( but theae were rare* 

Drift. — ^Tliis was the most plentiful of the oTnsmontal waresj as a role 
in the form of plates, bowls* and the wdl-knovru straight-sided jars as 

Delft jw- 




Fiv* plMe^ 


2o2 


Sttiinwil Uellirliui 
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Tlie platea were often of a deep fonsij sjome hardlj" to be di^tiogtiWieii ham bowl*. Tto 
patterns were cMefly of blue aa in Fig. 27, but otbers bad a good range of colonr as in Figi 
Plate XXIX, f being of bloe and yellow, and t t^g. 27 wbieb wa* of green« yolloWj bine, 
and orange, outlined in dark purple. K^ections of platen are shown on Fig. £7 and n b and o 
Fig. 28. A large proportinn of the rima at the baot wore pieread, eome with one and others 
with two boles for snsponaion Many of the plates had been tused for cooking or warming 
food by which they had become much darkencdi some being a iagtrous black, the pattern 
ebnwing only by the relief- 

Ginsed BUTthenucare. — Meet of tbo larger Teasels atioh as pitohers, pans, watering-pots, 
bnmors, etc. were of red eartbenware with brown glaze. The bright green glaze on a hn:d 

t>ody ocenrred rarely except on sinallor objects 
as chating^lshe^i oandleEtioka^ mcuiey-bojEOSj 
pipkins, and a few basons. Fven among the^e 
objects the bright groen glaze was not as plcn- 
tifnl as joUow, bnowii^ and brown-greeTi. 

Large numbers of brazier a ocemred of the 
form of Fig. 9, Plato x x vTTT.j the taller form 
shown on Pig- 10 was unoommon. Many of 
Ihesie v^esaela contained pitch and resinoiis 
matter, and they appear to haTe been exten- 
sivoly nLJised for industrial purposes. 

Of wateriiig-pot-s both tile rose (Fig. 12, 
Plate XXVUL) and the tlnimb-bole types 
(Figs- 13 and 14, Plato XXTVIIT.) wem fomid in considerable numbers * bnt the latter were 
the most common, showing that they were largely iiseil during the period represented by the 
filling of the City Ditch. 

There were many jars and jugs of dark brown glaze [Fig. J0| Plate XXIX.), but much 
more iLiimert>iis worn the tygs of this ware both of one and twi> handles. (Fig. 15, Plate 
XXIX.) The heavy bases of those ve.stsela were found in striking nnmbers, and they appear 
to have been the common drinking mtig of the period. 

There were mugs in slip and other waj^ea such as Fig. 8, Plate XXTIlI.j but these were 
BcoTte in comparison with the tygs- 

The flat form of candlestick (Fig, 24, Plato XXlX.) was much more plentiful than the 
upright form. [Fig- 23, Plato XXlX.) 

Plates and large drcnlar dishes were fairly plentiful both of red and buff earthenware 
with yellow or olive green glaze. They were generally larger and coarser than the plates 
of Blip and delft^ some being as mneb as !3 inches in diameter and | inch in thickness. A 
plate or bowl of buff liody glazed olive green on the inside is shown in Hsotion Fig. 29, 

tfLABfi- 

Tbo glass may be aeparnied into two divisions^ the ornainontal and useful. Tho former 
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setiiiiied to he entirely Venetinn glas^j and the bottmius of these cups wer^ very jniiUierouB^ 
but tho upper portions were seldom found* Tharp were manj pieces 
of hotilefl with raised ornamontntiuuj and Pig, 37, Plate XXIX.j 
shows a portion of one of dark green with white enaineL The 
stem of on elaborately moulded cup is shown on Fig. iiS, Plato XXIX. 

Of the second division there were largo dark hoitles of squat 
form and tapering neck (Pig. 30), ranging from d to 10 inofaes in 
height^ and numerous smaU white phiab^ as Fig. 36, Plate XXTX.^ 
which varied from 2^ inches to 0 inches in length. 

There appeared to bo no drinking vessels of glass in common 



use* 


LIO. GIau batUi]. 


O&jtoTS or Bosrs Am) Itoht* 


Although large quantities of hom cores and animal 
bones wore contaioed in the City Oiich fiHing} very few 
artificial objects under this heading were foundi There 
were two bone skates^ three pin-polishcrii, ono of whJoli 
was of unusual form (Fig- 3l)i having a hole cut in the 
Hide and two groovoa These seem to have resulted from 
the menus employed to hold it m position during use * 
A bone comb ie figured on Plate XXIX, ( a portion of 
another of similar form in ivory was also found* No 
huue pins ocourred eo far os we are aware. 



Fig. HL Fifl'iKiISffctier, 


OiyxoTB or MlrrM. 

Thero wore many shears and knivosp esauiples of which are shown ^ togetlior with a filej 
on. Plato XXIX. 

An interestiTJg find was a patten iron with 
portione of the woodoa olog^ which was of olra* still 
remaining. ^^This was of thg bent form (Fig. 32), 
which has survived to our own time, Mr^ Miller 
Christy, in a pocont article on these objects,^ quotes 
the poet (fay to show that pattens of this kind were 
used as early as 1714: 

Good housevrives , * . , 

Safe through the wet on dinldug pattens tresd.® 



frail. 


■ Fur fnKher iiLitioea of objoota see Procei'ihkijit of (A# of 2ad iii. 

413 - /eiirMflJ, li, 198 ; Jintmal of (ite BritUh Afchmohgual As^Mwn^ kiL 94. 

^ Etfroftf^ iv, lb 2 (Dot. IbOB). 

^ i, 212 (ITU). 
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Rec&Tit l>i^coveri^ in connexim uith Ilojntm Londoh. 


rUu poHition of opp Bpedmm was almost at the bottom pf the Citv Ditelj mud, which 
pomtfi to the origin of this form having bocD mnoh earlier. 



Iron implemeutt^ were iiol (Ximinou 
^ far as wo could Imt immj of tlm 
objects discovered found their way into 
other liaudjs. Among a vansty sihown 
to iiE by Mr, F. G* MOtmi Pritre were 




d 


tbo^e flbowji in Fig. 33 % (a) an arrow¬ 
head I (b) a fork 2 feet Ifl inebea long; 
(c) an axe-head inehEs long; (d) a 
combined hammer anil axe* There waa 
ftlfio part of a iuilliert headi 

Other objectj? found by iia wore u 
brass squirt (Fig. 54)^ many braAs puis 
nnil needles, and a nniiiher of Nurem¬ 
berg token Si. 


IitHi 



Fli!. 5M- m|Din. 
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DEHCKJPriON OF PliATfihi XXVm* AND XXDL 
Plate XXVUl. 

Fig, 1. Portion of gr^y aTid hloe atuneware jxLg, 7 inoho^ higk. Prolittbly raado at Eoocn* 

Fig. Bellarmiiie, brown stone war 9 inches iiigh. Rlionnili^ 

Fig. d. EcHarniinoj brown stonewaro^ with arma of Amstordiun^ Sf indiea high. Rfatmish. 

Fig. k Portion of groy and blue atone ware jng^ 7 inches high. Made at GTenKhniiaen^ 
Nai^san. 

Fig* 5. Lower portion of brown stonewnro jng^ with friieae divided into eight lancttio com- 
piirtmeut^j oucli containing two donciDg fignres* -fi inchecs high* Rneveaware* 

Fig. ti. Mug of alip painted ware, wuth motto “Feam God” White alip on red body, 
glaand yellow, 5| mches Idgh. Motropolitan ware, about i^* 

Figi 7p A two-handlnd coeirel of light buff' atoaeware, omiimentod with a dark brown flower 
on the shoulder, hack and front. 3^ intbes high. Pnibably Spanish, 

Fig. 8- Mug of baire] form, red earthenware^ with brpwn-greeu glnae, omamented with 
raised bands top and bottom, incised chavriJiiH round the centre, 5^ inches high. 
Fcnnd in City Ditch, Circus PlnceH 1005. 

Fig. 0. Brazier, dark red earthenwarcp brown glas&e, di inches high, 0 inches wide* 

Fig 10. Lower portion uf (jrazier, red earthenware, brown glmc mside, 7 inches wide- 

Fig. II. Two-hiLddled basin of red earthenware, yellow-groeii glaae, diameter 7i inches, 
4^ inches high. 

Fig 12* ^Vateriiig pot of red earthenware^ with rose, the t<ip nihsiiig* The top of another 
example is aliowTi nt the side, 12J inches high. 

Fig. 13, Watering pot of red eartlieawans with thumb hole at top and boles picf^ed in the 
bascj 10§ inohes high. 

Fig* 14. Watering pot similar to Eg. f?i, but leaa fxmicaJ in shape, intihes high* 


platjc xxrx. 

Fig. 15. Single Imudlcd tygof red earthenware, glazed dnrk brown, 4| inekeii high* 

Fig* 10* Mug of red earthenwai'e, dark brown glazcj 4 inches high* 

Fig* 17* Tin glazed ointment pot, inches high* 

Fig* 18. Bowl Bhapivl oiutmeut pot, 2^ inches high* 

Fig* IP. Tin glazed ointment pot^ 2| iueboB high. 

Fig. 20. Brown stonoware bottle, 4^ inches high* 

Fig. 21* Red earthenware potj glazed green inddcj 4^ inchea high. 

Fig* 22. Brown glazed rod earthenware whistle in form of a bird, the head mieaing^ 
2| iurhe^ ^<*6b. 
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Fig. 23* Candlestick of light buff eartlianwarL^ upper portioti gl&xed bright gre^n, 4^ inches 
high. 

Fig, 24* Candlestick of light hoff earthenwure, glaisod jelJow^ diameter 4| inchea. 

Fig* 25, Light hnE pipkin^ glared green on th# ineide^ S high- 

Fig* 26. hlonej box of light buff earthenware with yellow-green 4| inches high 

Fig. 27 p Portions of chafing diBh^ light huff earthenware, the top part glassed green inidde, 
diameter mchcs- 
Fig. 2W. Bono comb, 2| inches wide. 

Fig, 29, Portion of iron ehcara with catch and monlded handle, 7^ inches long* 

Fig. 3()- Pair of iron shears, 9^ inches long. 

Fig. 31. Portion of iron fenifey fi inches long^ 

Fig. 32, Blade of iron knife, 7 Inches Ipng, 

Figp 33* Blade of iron knife or portion of fthcarsj 54 inches long. 

Fig. 34, Iron file, 7 inches long. 

Fig. 35. Fragment of plate, red earthenware painted with white sUp^ glazed yellow. For 
section of this plate see 6j Fig. 23. Mcfcropolitan ware^ about 1840, 

Fig. 36, Phial, 3 inches high. 

Fig. 37- Base of Venetian (?) glass bottlcj dark green painted with while euamoh diameter 
inches. 

Fig* 38. Stem of Venetian ghms vcseol# ornamented with lions* heads and festoouB, 3 inches 
high. 

Fig- 39- Portion of bowL decoration blue and yellow* The rim at the back pierce^^ for 
angpenBion^ Ihameter 8V inebea. For eection see e, Fig. 29. f Itrtlmn* 
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APPEmJIX V. 


Smae of Smtum Mortartf etc., hy Leo Taylor, Req., F.I.C. 

In Fetniary, 1905< during SDtnn ercavntionB ia London Wall, iho Ijsm of iho City wall 
gunr Circns PI BOO wBfl laid bare, and tbo writer bad tie ploasaroj in coiupany witb 
Mr. Reader, of ini^ctiag tbe constmetion of tbe wall. 

Sainplca of the mortar were taken for anolyBia, also aamplea of tbe clean sand at 
tbe baaa of the wall and of tbe black eartb wbicb wa* exposed by the excavation. (Seo 
section, Fig. 2.) 

The black eartb and sand do not call for any special consideration, and the analysis of 
these is simply given to be placed on record, and here follows; 


Gritty luattcr * . i * 
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Tlio mortar yielded the following Bgnrea : 
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Tbe carbonic ncid found is only sufficient to combine with about fonr-fiftha of the lime, 
bnt this is rather higher in proportion than nsoal with tho itonian mortars, and therefore 
leaves a sioaller amonnt than nsnnl combined as ailicatea. 
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Recent Discov&nei^ in cennexhn with Roman London. 


The prciportiun of cominerciAl liioe to in the mortar worhii oiit uboat I to 4 by 
weijfhtj ii lower proportion of linjo than ono ospectB- in gwd inortiir. 

Theii if one oon^idore the $oda soluble it will be obaerreii that this la not as hij^li 

m liaa been found by other inveftigators. 

All these points indJcato that the mortar used in this pfirtkalar sectioa of the wall was 
difitinotiy inferjor to that used elaewheri| and the dbemieal opinion thii$ dodiiced from tho 
finalysia cert^ynly condrmod by the physical character of the materiiib which was softer and 
more eaeily cr mu bled than usuaL 

In June, lOOtJ, the writer was fiimighod with a sample of red mortar from an old ItuniAa 
bath then laid bare in Gannon Street. 

The analysis of this sample was aa follows: 


Gritty matter ■ . * , ^ ^ * 41'I 

Fine earthy matter . * ^ ^ . T'l 

iron and alumina uxidoa . , , , ^ .62 

Calcium oxides 24 9 

JUngnesinm ^ * * .1^2 

Sulphur trioxide I'd 

Carbon dioxide p ifi'S 

Silica soluble in HGI . , . , , . 0'3 

Cumbined water and organic matter . » . * 2^0 

im 


Oxides of iron and alumina soluble in concentrated HG) p . 10*3 

IKtto as iiifbolnble ailicates « » « , ^ ^ 

Silica soluble in 10 per eolith KidiO . . * ^ 

Silica crystal line nr ag iasolnble silicate , * p .27^) 

Silica soluble in HGI , » ^ ^ '^3 

This flampla w^as u very cbaracterktic Otic of the red mortar, t.tr. mortar made with 
crashed tiles as grit instead of or in conjnnction with sHtid* 

The rery low percentage of silica indicatca that cruahod tilca were ulinost exclusively 
nacd, and the fine earthy matter was entirely red. The figures for iron and alumina com* 
pounds still further indlcato this mixture^ 

As regards the lime compocindsi it will bo seen that six-sevenths of the lime exists aa 
carbouate onlyi the low proportion oa one-aoventh being combined aa ailicato^ 

The propcjrlion of silica soluble in soda is fairly high but docs nnt in this instance carry 
convietdon ag to the strength of the martarj because the gritty matter, composed as it is of 
tile, rather points to a scfleuing uFect than to a hardening one. 

Plenty of Ibue was used in mixing the mortar^ the figut-es belug in close approximation 
to J of eoimnerclal limo to P3 of gritty tilo. 

Physically the mortar b exceedingly friable, breaking up easily between the fingera. 








^J^-^Early Iron Atje Bunais in Yorl-shire. ily Ret\ TTilijam GcEEXWKLi, D,CJi., 

b\R.S,, KS^. 


Bcoil 23rd Afun Oi^ 190-^. 


Tdb primary purpose of tills paper la to give an account of the inveptigatioii of 
a cemetery in the East Kidlng of Xorksiiii'e, Tvhich has been cari'ietl out during 
the last few years. That pur]}ose has been extended so as to make it include 
wliat havS resulted from an examination of other^ though similar^ places of burial 
in the same district. Before, however, any description is given of wbat him boon 
discovered by the various examinations of those burial sites, somothmg by way of 
introduction seems to be required, and this it is here sought to supply. 

The people who occupied Britain at the time of Cmsar’s invasion, b.c. 5a, 
were then, and Lad been for two ecntnries or more before that time, in possession 
of iron for tho mtmnfactura of weapons and iiuplemonts. They were living 
during a period to whieti the term Tate Celtic or Early Iron Age has been 
applied. These people, at least those dwelling in that part of tho country, the 
Wolds of the East Riding of Torhshire, with which this paper has principally to 
deal, buried their dead universally by inhumation, there not being in any case 
tbe slightest trace of the application of fir© to the ooiqise. In this thej’ differed 
from the custom of tboir predecessors in the same district, tbe people of the 
Bronze Age, who at one and tho same time and place practised at their funerals 
tbe rite both of inhumation and cremation. Though tliroughont Britain as a whole 
at this period inhumation was tho prevailing custom, in some parts, principally in 
voi. LX. 24 
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Eavl^ Iron Age Buritth in YorMkiice, 


tlio south-eastern district] cremation appears to hare been the mode of disposing 
of the dead. The cemetery at .Aylesford, in ECent,* is a very noteworthy Instance 
of the burial of the dead after burning, in that part of Britain. Tbe cemetery at 
that place, and the same may be said of those at Siioebury and other sites in 
Essex,' if wo may judge from the pottery and other constituenta of the graves, 
appears to belong to a later part of the period in question than when the 
interment of nnbumt bodies W'as the rule. This important change in the munner 
of burial rites and the advance in mBniifactiiritig power and art'istic design, so 
fully exhibited at Aylesford, it is perhaps possible to explain. It may have 
taken place through an influenco which came in with an encroaching immigration 
from oversea, as well as by trading and other intercourse with a higher cultivation 
in Gaul and elsewhere, which had affected the people of the opposite coast of 
Britain, more than it had those in other and more remote parts of the country. 
It mast, however, be remarked in connexion with this suggested influence that 
the burials in Champagne, a not far distant part of Gaul, were except in rai-e 
instances, by mliumation." The cremated buriala in that part of Gaul appear to 
belong to a time not mucli, if at all, before that of those at Aylcaford, but Gie 
interments by inhuniation in the same district must he assigned to a century 
earlier or even to a date still further hack. The Aylesfoi'd graves point to w'ell- 
developed processes of fabric and oraamentation, in the lathe-turned and gracefully 
shaped pottery, where vases occurred very similar to those found in the Depart¬ 
ment of Marne (Fig. 1), and in the elaborately decorative hronxe work, where even 
aninml forms arc inti-Diluced. It ia possible, however, (hat some part of the 
pottery and metal work in that Kentish cemetery was not made in Britain, but was 
imported. 

'rhe oidinary mode of burial throughout the perioil over wliioh the Early Iron 
Age extended in our country was to inter the dead in cemeteries of greater or less 


* ik’b ft paper by Mr. Ai-thnr J, Evads, FMl.S., F.S J.,, in lii. 3la-3Si9, 

'' .'5«<voniJ disoovtiic* of similar poLtcry to tljnt TouikT nt Ayltjufonl nnii Shoebm'y havfl been 
mado alsowbore in Kout and IKnsex os woU as in neiglibaoring pliuiiig ?ti that section of Britain. 
Travsa^totu cf Amlupohsitat Sueiti/y, N.S. vi. 1*^2. Jtnfermco mny he made to the eatnn 

VVqfi^ac/ioflr, N.S. tx. IftS. Pur n full acroTtnt of thtsw finds the rendor is tofei'it!i1 to ilf. Arthar 
Kthuk's paper on “ A Imtii-CeUie Ura.Field at Ayiesford,” above noted. 

* M. Loon hforel mentions the discoveiy, at Maliii, Remy-siir-Bcssj, of ft cit!iuatBd body in an 
um with a glssfl amlot and an iron b«K)ch. He also rewrda a stM ond instanw at Vitiyde-Fi'ancoin, 
(7/fl 0A4mpwi/iis Srtnierrniwc, Iteims, IS&t?. Text, p. 1S5 j nlbom, plate +J, fig. B.) Id (Intil crenuitica 
seems tu occur chiefly in the lower valleys of the Seine and .'Somme, ami of the lower Rhone. 
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ext-ent, thongli isoluted pUc^s of burial have occaaioniiUy been met witb. ’Witbin 
these sites the dea^ were placetl in a grave or in a cist, formed by slaba of stone 
set on edge, nrith a cover, placed beneath a monnd, smaller in aiae thiin most 
of the barrows of the Bronxe Age, In some instances there is no appearance of a 
mound Laving ever covered the grave, but ivLere the mounds were small, and 
cultivation of the gronnd hsid fur long prevailed, all trace of them would naturally 
have disappeai'cd. It is, however, quite possible that in some cases no Imrrow hud 
eT,'er been thrown up over the grave. 

With the ctlmological relations of these peojile, or tlieir place on the stage of 
civilization, or their political and social position, this account does not in any way' 
pinpose to deal, except incidentally, or so far as a more or less detailed description 
of the contents of the graves may afford tJiat information. 

The district in which the cemetery of the Danes Graves is situated (and the 
same Is the case with the not far distant and similar cemetery at Arras) is that 
which, according to Ptolemy, was occupied by the Parisi, whose principal town 
was Petnaria, now represented, as has been suggested, by Beverley. These 
peiiple may, with ranch probability, he regarded eih an offshoot of the Gaulish 
tribe of the Parisii, whose territory comprised within its limits the capital of the 
later f ranee, Paris {^ItvieUn PamioriHJi). x\. similar relationship mav perhaps be 
found in the name of the Torksbire Arras, for, whatever may be its meaning, it 
appears to bo the same word as Arras (iVi!wn?ta<jum), the chief town of the 
At rebates, the great Belgic clau. 

Tlie place, the Danes Graves,' where the cemetiiiy, of which an account is here 


• Thoj are (ne^ntiDUDil by Lelnnd, win. writing- about nays: “ Adjacot ct. Drifclds ager 

cojrnomeiito DaiiTfcciia, mnltis Intorfcctornia tumnlb apBL-labiUt FutaaqnB vvlgaHa ert. belli alea regem 
in illo nconbuBo agfo, HI}vtcut<^ per ilia tempnm tyTaniudo Danien.” OoUetdawm (ed. I770>. iv. 34. 
Sir Willinm Dugdale, in hJa Book of Aidr, now in the Hemlda’ College, apeiiks of tba place, wbicli 
bf appears to luvf* vtsiUKi, end states the niuiibor of tba inonnds, as be ^ossoit, to be 300. The 
coimtiy people, he says, eall them the Pnnett Glares. Othfir notiees oeenr which it is not necessary 
to mention. Tliero is an eoljy ta the Kilhoni Parish which deserves to be given in f nil 

“ hfemurauduni, Alsy 15'*, 17:21. That on the day and year aboresaid we bcf^ui onr Pommbulatioa on 
the West side of Poclcthnrpe.and in our prootssion wo came nigli the Tlases Gtiivcs in DrifCnld hold 
where Oftt of CnrioNity we caused a Mon to dig in obo of the said GnsTes when Digging wtr fonnd a 
large thigh Bone one Leg Bone and one SenU i.f no t-Ttraonlinbi'y sijce with several oilier Bones after 
w** we contuiufld onr progress till wo cnine to Gnrc Closes in Undston Held in w®* round we could 
not find any flntts or Bounds hod over l>een set np by Kilham betwixt them and N^affertnn, Driffield 
CotUm, Lnngtoft and Undston wo began onr motion at 9 o’clock and RetimaHl *t 2—bemg on 
Horseback in number 28 Ifarsemen. Tho, PViohett vii^,'' 
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given, exiate, is the property of Uti-. William Harrison Broadlej, M,P., ly whose 
permission the examination of a largo naml>er of the baiToa* ** B has been made. The 
site is in the East Aiding of Yorkshire on tlie chalk range of the Wolds, a district 
abounding in tho burial mounds, weapons, and implements of the earlier bronze* 
using people, ‘ und whei’S also have been discovered a few pLocos of burial ami other 
remains of the people of the later (Neolithic) Stone Age, It is situated a1x>ut four 
miles north of Driffield, within which parish the l>arrowa are placed, at a point where 
the three parishes of Driffield, Kilham, and Nafferton converge. The barrows 
still remaming, a part only of those which originally constituted the cemetery', 
arc ubout two himdred in number, and occupy a position in a wood on the lower 
part of the slope of the hill. It has been stated that at one time there wore as 
many as five hnndred mounds, and there is no doubt that the cemetery once 
ostendctl far beyond the limits of Ibe wood. The former existence of rooimds, 
now entirely levelled, is shown by the appearance of round patches of white on 
the brown mirface of the adjeming field, due to the chalk rubble brought up from 
beneath by the excavation of a grave. An almost equally large cemetery of the 
same period exists in the district at Arras and Hessleskow, where the mounds, 
the graves, and their contents present features which have many things in common 
with those of the Danes Graves, Ko description, except a very short and incom- 
plotfl one, has yet been given of the discoveries made in the cemetery at Arras in 
1815, 1010, and 1817." I propose, therefore, to introduce into this paper on 

* Tliu district nf the Wold* Ii alflo Iftrgrlj ooTtacd witli linen nf cnrthirfirlc^ cither defeneivic or 
limitnry, the date of which u iiDcerliiiiL 0| thpBc the £)iviieu Dyke near FloinborOD^h, which 
defends the piunnontQrj npoii wliicli that place ifl eitUHte*!, Ja the moat tilrikinfr iu its apppamncc, as 
it is in other ways the moat lujtowertlby. The in^resiigntinn of the grrat nunport and itn nccom. 
panyiujf dit«h, which wus ouide by UouemJ Pitt-Rirers, pmved that it had licen cimatructod by 
people who were daiug' and making implctnealN of flint, and was therefore almost certain]/ ante- 
redout to the iiktnidiR'tioa of iron. Journal tif DW Anthrajuitogical liu/iiitte, xL 4Sr>, Report u/ tTte 
A^n^ctafton (IdSl), p. ©9£). 

** A short manoBcript acconnt, dmwo op by the Her-. E, W. StitliDgflia>t, of what woa fonnd by 
liini and others at Arrss in the years 16*13,1816, and 1817, i-s preaerred in the library of the Yorkahin« 
Pbilosopliical Societ/. In the tdusduui of the same society at Tork arc contained tlioB 4 < ivlics which 
fell to Mr. Still injjflcet's share of what a an then iUscovererl, Fpom these notes, illustrated by thr* 
articles thciii±«lTi'«, 1 liavd iKfeo enabled ui oblniTi mncti informal ion nboat the contcuUtd tbe graves at 
jVrras. STotices of the camotery at Arras are to bv found ia the folJnwing books : Oliver, rj' 

BrCkfrfcy, 3, k with a plate { a short note by Mr. Stillio|rS(!t’t la the York volume of the Archn>ohigical 
lustitiitr, 1846, with iltastmtiuna; Da via and ThumaTn, Cmain firiraNnira, voJ. iL ander “Skull 
from Arms.*' In the plate attache*! many of tho articles from Areas and Hessleokew ore flgarod, 
but. not very satisfactorily. 
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account of swme of tin* more reinarkable and illuatmtiye features TrlticL the grayes 
at that place have disclosed- In addition to these two burial sites, other cemeteries 
of the same people exist in the East Riiling. One consisting of a large number of 
smnll mounds remains practically unexplored at Scorborough,* and not far distant 
from that place, at Westwood, close to Beverley, 1 examined two barrorra, part of 
a small group, in one of which wa-e some remains of a chariot and the bits of the 
horses which drew it** At Gowlam four small batrowB were opened, which may 
liave formed a portion of a larger number, for as those examined wore scarcely 
distingiiishahle on the sorface of the field, others may have been completely 
obliterated by the plough “ In one of them a very beautiful bronze armlet stiil 
remained on the right wrist bone of the buried woman (Fig. 2). In another, in 
addition to a bronze amilet (Fig. 3) in the same position, was a bronze brooch 


Fig. 2. amwp ftrinlet from ( oirljuii, Y,:rliji. F(e, S. BrnciE ftmifet from CWloin. Vwkl. 

(Fig, 4) placed in front of the chin, and close by it what had liceti a necklace of 

dark bine glass beads, all, except one which 
bad u seriea of annulets upou it, oruamented 
with a zigzag pattern in white glass, A very 
valuable discovery was made on March 20, 
186S, at Grimtborpe on the north-west section 
Fig, 4 , nnmze iiruAch fram Citfriun, Vaiitii. (.j) Wolds, In an ovul gnive, together 

with the skeleton of a young man, there were 


‘ Six itf the monneia wwft opened by llr. Mortimer in 1695. hnt in none rtf tlwm «riui iinythtii^ 
foond except tlm bones of tlm Iwlien. rr,>axiliuy* uf lAe ftW Ridimj Society, iii. 21. 

* Britiih Bsnoicf, 458, 

' British SOS *eq. 
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foDTid an iron sword in a bronze Bbeatii (Fig, 5), the bronze fittings of u shield 
(Fig. 6), a spear-head and other objects of iron, and sisteon bone pins, (Fig. 7).' 
An iron sword, with enamelled bronze fittings to the tiandlo* ** was discovered 
at Thorpe, near Bnclstone (Fig, 8), There wore no remains of a body, though 
the nature of the gravel at the place is such as would tend to the preservation of 
bone. It is, however, quite possible the sword liad originally been interretl ivith its 
owner. An important find was made in 1903 at North Grimston, where, associated 
with the shelotou of a man, aevoral articles were diacovored. They comprise two 
iron swords of unequal lengths, which were encased in sheaths of the same metal. 
The shorter one hii-s a bronze handle, which is terminated on the top by a human 
head. 8ome iron rings, probably for faatonuig a sheath to its belt, pieces of the 
half of a bronze tube, split longitudinally, and part of a jet object were also found 
in the grave. The body had been laid on the back at full length, with the head 
to south, and close by were the head and some bones of a pig-’’ 

The barrows constituting the cemetery at the Danes Graves have been 
subjected to examination on several occasions. Five were opened by the Tork- 
Bhire Antiquarian Club in 1849, a single one hnving been rifled before 1830, when 
the bronze armlet, once in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, was found.* In 
1849 or 1850 Mr. Thomas Kendal of Pickering opened three of the mounds, 
finding nothing but the skeleton and some pieces of corroded iron.'' Fourteen 
were examined by me in 1864,* and others were afterwards opened by 
Mr. Mortimer. Tbe uprooting of some trees by a storm in tho autunin of 1881 
disclosed at least two intennentB, with one of whicli was deposited an imperfect 
vessel of pottery, and close by it a portion of the humerus of a young pig, once 
probably contained within the pot/ In 1897 and 1893, under the direction of a 


* Ad acconnt of tke wel 3 ^iveD Lj' Mr. J. Mortimer, who Mijipoeed thu bnrmj tu bave 

been of mi Anglif-Siijcon/' in Tht! 'R*.}tiqfm)ry^ is. platofl jfiii. siiiii. Tlic foumj nm no^ 

ID the British Mui^euni. There were ether g'mves dif^Terede but all iofjiiiries h&YD fiiiled to pldajti 
oiij particmlars ikbeut iheitL 

^ J, K. Mortinieiv Forfjf liaearf^kw in BrUish Grti^a aef. 

® The ftrnilct wiiii givon m tlis AfhmoloaD MiiEeoiD hy tho Hot, Willi Bin Bmhe. Tht^rt^ wai* 
at&D fpttad en ihe left forttorm of thu Bhelotctn a higldj |HjHshoil bat imperfect jet aniik't. liolli 
the HrmloU nm now lost, An iron eomh is biuiI to have biun Ifthi ttuder the aknl]. It tibji pt^dinhly 
the nimalriB of aji iron broach. ATckx^togical Jawmol, ^vi+ whure is a fignre of the brDfiT^o 
ai'iLilet. (iiiee tig'^ W 

* P(tl>i!r hv Mr. i^liji-timcrf of Torhthirt xiii. 291. 

** ArrJiX€iliigieal Journal, xxii. 108. 

* Paper bj Mr. Mortimer, FroctedingB of Yorl-^iArre iiij+ 29*5, plate ilii. 
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(ToiiunitUjB of the Kasi Ritiiiig: Auticparian Sooietyj a careful and BysteTJUttic 
investigation Tvas made of fifty bnJTOTi\''s* of trliicli four Lad been previonslv' 
openotl, ami in lS9b Mr. Mortimer examined twentj) of which tliii-toen were 
intact. 

The cemetery has been comtiioiily spoken of as a Inirial place of the Dauiitli 
invatlora, the name attached t^^ the ^aves being supposed to indicate the people 
who were bnrio<I there. The designation of Danes Graves is prolmhly to la? 
explained by tlie impression made on the .\ngliau and Saxon occupants of the 
land by the cruel flevastations of the Northern hordea. In the estimation of our 
remote predecessors DiUiu and Devil were almost synonvmous terms, aiiti as anv 
work the origin of which was nnknowTi to them was not unnaturally attributed to 
the Devil, so it was equally credited to the Danes. Wo thus have Danes Graves 
and Dimes Dyke in Yorkshire, Grime's (Devil) Graves iu Norfolk, Devil's Ditch in 
Gaiuln idgo, tlrjeme’s Dike iu Scotland, and other places similarly nametl. 

Down to 1897 uotbing had l>eeii found in the graves to indicate a Danish origin, 
nor, with one exception, had anything been mot with which gave the slightest 
ludication of the people to whom the burials belonged. The exception is the 
armlet once in Die ABbmolean Museum, upon the decorative part of which t/atc 
Celtio Influence is manifest In the gi-aves examined by the Torkaldro Antiquarian 
Club and by myself and Mr. Mortimer, all that was found, in addition to the 
human skeletons and animal Ixmes, were pieces of plain, dark-coloured, rudelv- 
madc pottery, portions of vessels similar to those since discovered, and some much 
corroded aud indeterminate pieces of iron, most of them no doubt pans of 
brooches. It was only in 1897 that conclusive evidence was obtained to enable 
a cfori-eet attribution being arrived at. 

It is not intended, nor is it necessaTy, to make this account a oircnnistaiitial 
record of the cotitonts of all the graves examined in 1364, 1897, 1398, and 1899, 
but only of those whicb, on account of the nature of the buried grave-goodg and 
other things connected with them, seem to reqnire a more particular and special 
description. It will Im sufficient to give a general statement of the features which 
charactorisc the Imittows as a whole, tmd the gi'aves with their contents, including 
the way in which the bodies bad been deposited within them. 

The gi‘a.vo motLnd.s, which occupy a coiisiderable area, are not arranged with 
any regularity, hut are scattered over the giviuiid, Sometimes three or more are 
placed near to eiich other, constituting small gixjups, at other times n single mound 
is placed by itself. They are all of the same form, that of a shallow inverted 
bowl, nor do they vary to any gi'cat extent in size, being from 10 feet to 33 feet 

VOL. L3C. 21 
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in tliameter* and from IJ foot to feet in heig'bt. JiilaitjF hsTn a shallow trench 
surrounding them, close to the base, and ptissibly they all hud one when they were 
first thrown up. This feature is mainly due to the earth, of which the mounds 
are formed, haring been taken from the space immediately surrounding the place 
on which they stand. It is possible, however, that the trench may have hud some 
ceremonial or ritual significance, and may have served the same purpose ns the 
circles of stones or the trenches, found sometimes suiTOimding, and at other tiuies 
within, the hamows of the Bronze Age. 

Tlie liody or Ixalie.^ (for in rare iostances more than one interment had lieoii 
made in a mound) were placed in an oblong gmve, rounded at the corners. In a 
few cases there Wiis no gmYe, the soil liaving merely been ecnii>ed airay, and once 
the Innly had been laid on the original surface soil, there being, however, a slight 
natuml depression at the place.* 

Tlie graves, which as a rule were escavoted into the chalk gravel beneath tin- 
mould, varied in sir.© and dii'ection. They raitged from of feet to 7 feet in length 
(one, however, vras 0 feet long and 7 \ feet wide), from 2 feet to 4|^ feet in width, 
and in depth from foot to 3 feet; the average size being about 5 feet by oj feet, 
with a depth of fool. Tn respect of compass direction, out- of a total of tliirty 
graves, twenty were north-east and south-west, six north-north-east and south- 
fiouth-weat, two enst-north-eiist and west-south-west, and two ea.st and west. 

The bodies were generally deposited at the middle of the gra’i'i? on the 
bottom, but soraetiincs at the side. They were all laid in a conti“acted position, 
the knees being flrawii up towards the face, some indeetl so much so os to suggest 
their having been tightly swathed before burial; in a few cases the bod 3 * had oid^' 
been loosely contracted. They were placed on the side, but now and then a 
skeletim hail the appeai'ance as though the bcHly had la^en laid on tlie t>ack or 
front. This is duo, I believe, to the bones Tiaviiig been pushed out of place when, 
after the flesh had decn^'^etl, the overl^'ing muterinl fell dowm upon the bones anil 
distnrlx-d them. The hands were frecjuently fount 1 up to and in front of the face, 
the Land belonging to the side on which the body had been laid lierng aonietiiaeii 
nnder the head. The [losition of the arms varied; some times they wore croBsed 
over the chetjl, at other times one was outstretched in front, or placed on or under 
the hips or before the knees. 

• Mr. Stilltngfleei fiavv: "Tke body wem froqucntly laid uu tbu Aurfa*.*B of tho untiiro Ihii) iif 
frliAlk. Bat io many infitaDui-s w<? fonncl n et^i or oxrBTiiHon in tlic ebnlky rook of ike doiitb of 
abaai b ftjot, in wluck tkc liody wn* dogusited. In tt few in«;tAiicm the body WM imcrrcd aboTr ibr 
BnrfBoe <il the ektilk.” 
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Witli regal’d to the tiide on which, the body had been laid, and the ooutpaas 
direcdoo in which the head poiritedi I have been able to aacertaia the relative 
position in aeveiity-ono caeeSt as is shown in the following table: 


Drrvctifm nf He&d. 

0» tlic left 

On Hght iddo. 

QeiLd pi>iiitil]g to N. . 

7 

3 

N.NAV, . 

2 

— 

„ N.VV, . . . 

— 

1 

„ \v. .... 

1 

1 

„ W.S.W . 

4 

1 

„ s.w. . . . 

tl 

1 

„ R,.S.W. . 

3 

1 

„ S . 

4 1.' 

S 

1 

ft e 

T, E . 


1 

1 

I, E*5f-E. ... 

1 

— 

N,K. 

24 

1 

N.X.E. . 

1 2 

1 ^ 


It will be seen from this table that by fai' tlie larger number were laid on the 
left side, and that about one-third bad the head pointing to north-east, ft does 
not seem, however, tltat the dead were laid to the grove with the face ttuiied 
t(wards the sun, as appears to have bc€jn the tisunl practice of the people of the 
Bronze Age,* 

There was no appeai'auee, either at the Danes Graves or Arras, of the bodies 
having been enclosed in a wooden coffin or in any way protected by wood, in which 
they differed from many of the burials in the barrows of the Bronze Age. In 
some cases, however, pieces of chalk were found placed round the skeleton in 

* The question hi dueistaed in Britith 25. 

2 ii2 
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Eocb Ji LiitDTier as to show it was (lane with iat^ution. Tliiit the Iwiliea iuiil iMMja 
deposited iu the giave iu thoir ordinary dress or m some kiml of wrapiiing' is 
shown hv the occmTOnco in many instances of a bi'ooch ii; front of or l)ehind 
the neck, and by the presence of dark matter which hud the appeantuee of 
being the remains of cloth. In one instance a pin was found at the hack of 
the head, but it batl liecn more pmhably usot! for the liair tintn for the dress. 
There was nothing at all like the buttons or other dress-fastenera which have 
BO often been found in connexion wiUi the Iwdy iu Bronze Age burials. 

Decorative articles were veiy uncommon; they are represented by the bronze 
armlet befoi'c muntioned, once at Oxford, l)y another, also of bronze, found in 
bj two armlets of iron, by a portion of one of jet, by some very small short 
tubes made of thin bronr.e, wliicii may have Wen Iwads, and by a single bead of 
glass. At Arras and at Cowl am bronze armlets were of much more frequent 
occurrence, aud at lx)tli those places a numljor of fine gtaas beads were fouiHl. 
At Arras both gold ,and amber was present in the shape of rings, but only in 
one case, where the two rings ocenrrefi iii tlie same grave. 

Neither at the Danes Graves nor at Amns was there anything of the nature 
of a weapon or implement; there wa.s no sword, ejiear, knife, or axe, nor any 
article of warlike or ilomestic u.se, except a solitary spindle whorl at the Danes 
Graves and one at Arras. That weapons were occasionally placed in the graves 
of these people is known from Uieir huving been so found in Britain ; indeed 
there are three cases on the Wohla tliemselves where a sword was discovereil, one 
at (irimthorpe, another at North Grimaton, both already mentioned, and a third 
nt Thorp, near Rudatone, whore, however, there was no absolute proof that it 
had accompanied a burial. 

The most impot+ant discovery at the Danes Griivca was that of a cLariot, 
one out of possibly eight which have been Foutnl on the Wolds or in their immediate 
viemity. Three of them were exhumed at Arrns and one near to Beverley. A 
complete account of these chariot-burials, with their attendant cii'cnmstanceB, will 
he given later on, when the incidents connected with some of the raoiu noteworthy 
graves and their contents are described. 

It is a fact not only strange hut difficult of explanation, that, with tw'o 
exceptions, no burial with which a chai iot was nsaochited hag been found any¬ 
where in Britain except in TTorltglnre, and that tliei'o out of possiblv ten in 
number, six should have been on tlio TVolds and two in the iuimediate neigh- 
houriiood. Tliis is the itinte extraonlinary when it is considered how abmidant 
the chariot must have been throughout (he country at largo, In addition to the 
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historiciil evidence, there ie the frequent discovery in almost every pert of Britain 
of articles which were evidently intended for use in the humesding of horses, 
many of them apparently for dranght pnrposea, as well as of other things which 
seem to have formed part of the constmccion of the chariot itself. 

The use of the chariot as a warlike apimratns continued longer in Britain 
than it did in Gaul, from which country it had no doubt Ijeen introducefl. It had 
disappeared thence before the time of C'®aar’s campaigns, having been displaced 
by cavalry, with which arm th.o Gaulieli tribes*were well eqnipped. The distribution 
of the chariot, and the time diudng which it was uaed in various places for 



military purposes, is an interesting subject of inquiry, bnt cannot be entoi'od upon 
in this account, where it is sufficient to emphasise the fact of its pi-evalence in 
Britain at the time in ijiie&tion. 

Among the objects foand most commonly in the gmves were day vessels, 
generally in the eojidition of mere fragments, almost always placed in close 
connexion with the bodies, The veeeds were all, more or less, of one form, 
and of similai' material and manufacture. They are hand-made, of poorly 
worked and imperfectly fired clay, with small pieces of flint intermixed, of a 
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dark colour inclining to black, radely fashioned, and qnite destitute of any kind 
of ornamentation.* The shape is not unlike that of an oi*dinaiy broim jar, but 
one has the straight sides sliglitly expanding to the mouth. They are all small, 
ranging from inches to -5^ inches in height, from inches to bj inches wide 
at the mouth, and from to inches at the bottom. (Fig. 9), There is a 
circumstance in connexion with them, which can scarcely Ihj accidental, and which 
is tfuite inexplicable; they arc uU imperfect, and eren tliose which approach a 
perfect condition are rare. This incohi pie tones s cannot lie accounted for by dt*cay 
or damage aftor they were placed in the grave, for it is (|uite certain they were 
imperfect -when so deposited.^ Their position with regard to the Iwly varied; 
in two cases the vessel was bcliind the shoulders, in one case it was laOiind the 
head, and two were placed at the knees. They appeal* to hiive Ijeeii wanting at 
Arras, for though ^Mr. SHllingfleet recoitls tw'o instances where pottery wns found 
there, the only article of the kind which has been preserved at York among the 
relics given hy him to the miisentn there is a portion of a clnerurv urn of the 
Bronze Period.*' It is possible that small pieces of pot may have liecn overlooked 
bj' lifr, JStilJingBeet, or he may not have thought them worth notice; but it is 
very unlikely he bhould have neglected to mention the discovery of a vessel 
which was in any degree perfect'. At Cowdam several pieces of similar ware 
to tliat of the Danes Graves were fouiul, but iii every case they were mere sherds. 

There can be no doubt as to the object with which these vessels were placed 
in the graves ; they were receptncle.s of fooiL In the case of four of them the 
bone of an animal still reraainmi within when they were found,^ and the fifth had 
no doubt once contained either flesh without any bone or some provision tike 
pulse, all trace of which had disappeared through decay. In the graves of the 
people of the Bronze Age a vessel of pottery is a frequent accompaniment of a 
burial, whether of a burnt or of an iinhumt body. In some of these vessels there 
"waa found tho remains of matter, which an analysis proved to be of animal or 

* Yeiy Bimjlar Ttsaela in ehmps, aiie, ond uBiatv of rfuj and taking hayo heen fonad with 

civinatvd in Ess&s, appiumtly of the Lnte.CelHc pmod. In pti© cofl© lui imn iipimr, 

liQ&d ww fotinii maido the pot, Soiu« of yesaelH iu« preoerved in the JruBeoni at LVIcho^tor. 

•’ An imperfect TCOtiel wna found hy Mi*. Mortimer, and is dgunnl in iL© papm- refonvd to in 
Notep. 8. 

* Some of the barrow's at ArriM bolongcd to tlio Bmnise Period. A prirtian of a cinorarv iini, 
refecTcd to in the text, now in the Mnsenm at Y'ork, among tlie relion fti,m Arms, enmc from one of 
tUimL 

Somoof the tiskkIb at Sonuiie-Bionne and in hlamo cootained boneaof pig, iherp, and other 
ftiiimala, Mond+ Zm ChamjH^gne 
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vegetable origin, but, so far as my experience goes, there luis acver lieen any 
portion of l>one found in tlictn, Lhough on mauy occastona the bone of an anima! 
has oocuiTed iu association Tvitb an interment, wlieiv no vessel was present. Tn 
every case at the Danes Graves the Irene was the humerus of a young pig, either 
the wliole or with one of the ends broken off. In soma graves the flame hone was 
found in connoxion with the Iredy whem there was no pot or any part of one. 
In one harri:)w the entire skeleton of a pig bad been deposited, and in two there 
was found the skeleton of a goat, but in these eases they may not have been put 
there with the same jiurpose for which a smaller portion of the animal liad been 
placetl in the grave. At Arran the foreparts of the skeletons of two pigs wore 
met with iu one barrow, and tbo lieads of two pigs in anolhor. Dr. Tliumam 
mentions that in a barrow opened by the Yorkshire Antiquarian Club iu 1850, at 
the Dane.-! Graves, part of the skull and some bones of the foreleg of a young pig 
wore discovered, Mr. Stillingflirec does not record in his notes anytliiug about 
tho finding of small portions of tlie bones of the pig or of any other animal at. 
Arras. It may be, as has already been suggested in reference to pieces of 
pottery, that he did not think the discoveiy of a araall portion of bone of sufficient. 
Iniportanco to make a note of it; still this apparent ubsence of animal hones seems 
to coincide with the absence of any vessel of pottery in the graves at Arms. 

Tlie pig, therefore, appears to have Ijcen the favourite animal in the tUetary 
of these people, if the provision matlc for the dead may Ire taken as an index of 
the taste of the living. Their predecessors of the Bi-onKC Age seem to have had 
the same appreciation of pork and of the same joint, for part of the fore leg of a 
young pig has occ.'istonally Ireeu found with an interment of that time." 

The presence of charcoal in cloao proximity to an iinlnimt body, eo uni versa 1 
a feature in the graves of the people of the Bix>nKe Age,'* 'was not noticed, except 
in ft few' cases, ftt the Danes Graves, and in these it may only have been there 
jmcidontallr. 

Before an accoimt is given of those graves and their coutents which require a 
special description, it is desirable to notice specinllv certain artiulcs which were 
connected with the series of burials as a whole. Tlieir niuubqr is only snisll, for 
tho graves, except in rare instances, contained nothing beyond the bones of the 

• The tinSiTig of Ik bone «f lUiy naimii], dif(H>alt(Hi wUli tJi« Ikiidy, u nf mri; occhimiim, 
lioiiea, usuftlly broken to extract tlie marrow, are freqaentlf mot with in tho material cf dtu tnurow. 
t tlr> not reniembw raoro than oiio or two occaeiimu wlmro aiiy aniiiiiit bonu, eswpt lliftt of n pi^r, 
has b«sti found ansfwlfitwl with a bui-ial of Iko Bron^.u Ago, 

*'■ Unfith JfarrtTieir, 5W.t 
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bnned persoii, accompanied, now and tteii, by tlie bone of an animal or a pot or 
some part of one. 

Tho articles found in connesion witii tbc interments consisted, in addition to 
the chariot and its belongings, of fastenings of the dreas of more than one kind, of 
pei'SODa] oniaments, and of a spindle-wliorl. The moat fre^jaent of these was the 
brooch of which there were two made of brouKe, part of (possibly) a third 

the same metal, and a numbei' made of ii'on, almost all of wbicli were in a very 
decayed and fragmontory condition from tho oxidimtion of the iron. 

The two bronze brooches are remarkable and of more than ordinaiy interest, 
one of them especially so, in regard to its form, the nature of its design, and the 
material of which a port of the decoration is composed. They both differ from 



Fig/13. Birmxit biwich, lak(h4wBlling, (|.) 
{Lfl UL Ijpt} 


the typo which ordinarily characterises the broodies of the Late*Ccltio Period, to 
some part of which time they undoubtedly belong. Tho form and construction of 
that type, which, with many and varied modifications, prevailed throughout a 
considerable space of time, and was spread over a wide ama, ia possessed of vor}’ 
distinctive and well-marked features. The bow of the bmoch, which is more flat 
than enrvod, has at tho head a spiral coil, constitnting a spring, ft'ora which the 
pin is prolonged. The other end of the bow is drawn out, and after forming the 
catch for the point of the pin, is tamed back upon itself, ending usually in an 
ornamental termination. The two brooches from the Banes Graves and one from 
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Ajt;« 8 differ essoatiaHy froni this particular form,'* ** to which the name of La Tine 
hiW! Wn uttachcil. (Figs. 10, 11, 12.) 

The larger and more ilecorated brooch is 2^ inches long and somewhat 
imiBBivLS {Fig. 13,) The body is bow-sbaped, bnt it does not curve n[iwards as is 
usual, but in the contrary direction, thus makiitg the top concave. The pin is 
parallel to and follows the same line as the body of the brooch, the point fitting 
into a catch, formed in a rather peculinr way, at what has more the appoanmee of 
the head than the fail of the l>ow. The hea<l of the pin ia not constituted by a 
spiral spring, but swings on a pivot, which is held by two small platos rivetod to 
the bodj’ of the brooch. The bri'och is made entirely of bronze, with the exception 
of the pivot, which is iron, much of the decorative po'rtion being vitreous paste. 






Fip. 13, Wrnnjn bfrwwb, with iJamiitStJil, Emcu 14. Dnjnp:e lirout^U from 

iho llaiini Urarw, tbd Lltuitn (i-) 

Whatever may Lave beou iiitonJed to Im represented on ita ormiineutal jmri seeni,s 
to Le constituted by the bronze and paste combined. Oo each side of the biiige 

of the pin is a circular ring of paste, grooved on the edge, and tillwl at the centre 
with a boss of the eauio material (one of the rings and Iwss is now wanting).’' 
As this brooch and other articles ore fully iliustrated by figures, and will Ijc 1>est 
understood thnmgh them, it will only be necessary to give a somewhat brief 
account of each one a.s it comes imder notice. 

* The binooH ftninil In tln' ^vee ai Cowlaw i* a qaltr typical tine. BritinK 5ijr7W«,20O. 

** The laay eri^^iiallj* wlioii it wha applied to »ii tjailler piecn of ornnmeoted work^ hiTp 

preHenleiJ 5pe<:iikl form* of whiuh the pattern on tin* liTDOfli lA ii dt'gen^itli^ iiii’fitiiirigip*p 

repreacntatioTi. 
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The other brooch (Fig". 14), a much smaller one, but very delicately and skilfully 
fashioned, is made entimly of bronze, except that it lind originally a small disk, 
probably of paste, now lost, A a tlie pin works in a somewhat novel way it will 
he well to note ita pBcnliarity, The liead is formed by two round loops, sliaped 
like a pair of spectacles, one of which is bent l>ack upon the other, to euoloae the 
coiTespouding loop at the end of the body of the In^och. Through the circular 
hole thus made, a tube, which acts as a rivet, is passed, the edges being tnniod 
over to embrace the sides of the hole, in the same way as- an eyelet hole is 
fanned/ There is some similarity between tbs pattern on this and that on the 
larger lirooch, and lioth have the same fine grooving on the edges. 

It has already been mentioned that a number of iron brooches were found in 
the graves." They were all, with one exception, very much corrmied and in a 
Jluito fragmentary condition, so imperfect, indeed, that but for the complote one 



„ JG. rittg; Eifn;H^ib 

ing, IJi. Imn Imwh frnni ttlft tkllra Cwrv^ (fjj frnm thfr T>UH»! Gmm, 


it would have been impossible to say what >vas repnisouted by themn Tliougls 
they vary in bikc, they all appear to have been very similar in shape and construc¬ 
tion, The perfect one (Fig. 15), which is 3^ inches long, has been mimufiictTired 
from a piece of round iron wire, by making a atngle coil at the head and turning 
the wilt! round te form the pin, the pointed end of which is fitted into a clasp 

“ A VKi'j nmilhP hnvKib was fbnaij, ^rith m wntmeU'd teilr of ft woman, in a gmvo at N'ou'tih&iit, 
Ciuabridgs. It wftu laid ob the bonn® of the oHwt with two othci* bmoolutB; plaued do tlie right Ji«ii 
juBt aboTiT thu wrint wah a brtin*c armhd. Socuo utlifn* artiolett' of bctmzL' wctni fntmd in thu gmvr, 
tbo wboto <K3ncoiilB of uhlob dto ta thn niuBoiiui of the iJiLinisHclgB Aatirpurlui) Soriotj. A hrnooli 
ahnoat idenlicftl in form luid /itrncl wm frnrad ip ISStl pt HMtlov, pour Oxford, and is nuw pw- 
Hflrved in the Aslimril^n Miwcnrm. 

Mr. cinta not appeiir tij Imve dflto«tpd Uw Ufittm ut mm& of the hm artmk^ |ji^ 

fihiiinl at Ar™, bnt hnm hia di^Tipttnu it saetn^ rsrtalti ihrk^ oiir wm n h|M>aolft appo^nHy^ 

it was tho only one discfSifiTtMi iljtYre. 
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made by bending back the otlier end of the irire to meet it. It is in every way 
made like tbe present safetT pin. In one of tbe graves an iron article which hap 
the appeaTauco of a bimklc was discovei-ed. (¥ig. Hi.) Tt is much corroded, hut 
the opf?mi]g in the ring is finite apparent, and there can be no doubt that it is 
a circular penanniilar bnxwh. Two similarly formed broocliea of bi'onKC, bat of 
superior workmanship, were fuiuid in a barrow at Iluntow, near Bridlington, iU' 
the East Hiding. They were accompanied by a third Vitooch, also of bronze,, 
which has a spiral spring at the head of the pin." 

The position in which those Itrooches were almost always 
found, close to the neck of the body, seems to imply that 
they served for fastening t.ho dress in which the person wajs 
buried, though they might have been used in connexion 
with a shroud, if such a funeral investtneiit was provided, 

Tlie penannular brooch just mentioned, the only perfect one 
of that form met with, was placed between tlie back of the 
head and tbe shoulders of the skeletctn. It has been made 
from a piece of round iron wire, is circidar in form, 1 inch 
wide, and quite plain. 'i*he pin, looped at its head over 
the ring, is iucli long and puYtjects a little beyond the 
ring, Tu the grave where an iron armlet was foimd on the 
left wrist of the skeleton, a small iron article bail tiecomc 
attached to tbe lower jaw through the oxidizat'ion of the 
metal. It is 2 inches loisg, ^ inch wide at tlie bi’oadest 
part, and shaped like an attenuated figure of eight, one 
lobe being slightly longer than tbe other. It lind probably 
served some purpose in fastening the dress. 

The only other article which may have been connected 
with clotliing, though its poaition at the back of the bend, 
somo of the lionea being stained green by the oontact, ang- 
gests that it had held together and adorned the hair, was 
a very well made ami prettily decorated pin. (Fig, 17,) 

It is h inches long, {tnd has a head formed by a cironlar 
ring, which encloses a cross. Out of the entire length 
the circular head occupies inches. The head, which 
resembles a wheel with four sjiokea, is composed of a ring 


Fif, 
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* WrigiUp &n Ar€}ui€oIo§(ciil L 22- A hroocili taot lanliko tliiit from tlm Paiies- 
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ttf bronze, grooved on each side and oti the outer edge. The iing encloses a 
cross, which has a round bosa of white material, probably coral, at the centre, ami 
a similar one at the middle of each limb. The enclosing sides of the groove on the 
outer edge of the ring have a corded pattern upon them. The groove extends 
to only Lliree-r[nHTt.ei*s of the circninference, and ont of the fourth the pin itself 
springe, making a curve of | inch, ami then tapers gradually in a straight lino to 
a point. The grooves on each side and on the edge are filled with coral, and a 
round boss of the same material is fixed }>y a lironze pin to the upper part of the 
curve at the top of the pin. 

A pin, fimmi in the bed of the Thames at Haniinersmith, has so luucli in 
common with tliat fi-om the Danes Graves, and is so intcreating in ibself, that a 
description is here given of it. (Fig. 18.) ft is IJ inches long, of which the heml 
occupies If inch, the remaining part, iiiGhiding the bend, being Sf inches long. 
It is made of bronze omaTneuted with coral. The upper |utrt' of the head is 
ohlong, inch by inch. 1‘laced on tlie top of this are four cylindrical pieces 
of coral inch long, fastened by pins ivhich pass through a nai'row ribbon of 
bronze of a wavy pattern and through the pieces of coral tbemselvos. The 
renmining portion of the oblong bead beneath the coraJ rods has once been filled 
probably with coral, held in place by two pins, the holes for which still remain. 
Below the oblong is a vertical grooved bar, once containing coral, which connects 
it with a circular bos.s placed on tlie fi^nt of the bend; it is LoIIoweil at the top, 
and has a hole at the centi'c tor a pin to fasten the coral or other material which 
filled it. At the back of the oblong is a bronze rod, wliicli turns abruptly, and 
niming Hguin, is continued lo form the bend of the pin. It expands where it 
turns into a buHious form, on oach side of wdiieh is a circular hollowed boss once 
filled with coral, I have suggested coral as the material which once occupied the 
several hollows, because the cylindrical rods on the top of t]ie oblong are made of 
it, it is possible they may have lioen filled "with vitreous paste, which is found in 
combination with coral on the pendant from the Queen’s harrow at Arras. 

tfmveR. but with n ImgirFr pin, irn# fnand in n tjiisl with nn nnbnrnt brrfJr, neur Piindee. 

Prnendifgt of th- Sotdettj of Aniiqtmrieo of Scotland, ii«viii. m, 6^. 1. A contrectod Insly -was 
dixcovered i« a ci*i at Meircdua, ntar Gilmertnn, MiilJotliian. with whii'Ii wore nssaciati^l nu iron 
circalar p^iamnnlar hrooch, like that (if the DanM Graves, an iron litwb of La typ**, and an 
iron pin with n cimilar head and iKo top of the stem turned at a Hirlit angle to the heod. making 
an elbow. This fonn of pin. which occnzii made nf liranzo and omainontod, is not an earlv one, atid 
has been fonnd with Samian ware. U. aaxriii. m, Gg. 4. A broooh and pin, very similiir to those 
from Uorednn, foniied part of the relics disiMvered in a liroch &( the Laws. Monifivtli, Forfarshire, 
/.c, ivii. 301; xxxviii, fig. G. 
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Tlie pei-fiOTial omameuts fouud in the gravea were very few, aod are confined 
to armleta and lieadK. Two armletH, made of bronze, bave been discoTei'Gd ; one, 
once in tlie Asbmoleau Mnseum at Oxford * is inehes in diameter, and is made 
from a pieee of thin wire, wliich expands slightly at each end, where the wire 
overlaps for If inch It is smooth on the inner side, and is ornamented on 



Fig. J&h Br^fDEe irmlfiE frtrtn tlie JlilTUb* OniTea. 



KS|f. t@i HnwiM pdu wltb Eijt»3 MttWig frafin Xht 
Uiver ThAtiu!#i at TlBinm^fnlth, C|-} 



Hg. tfO. Hpidiflit Yhrni nt tlml^ frT 4 n 


the outside by parallel, closely adjoining grooved lines in pairs, placed scarcely 
^ inch apart, {h'ig' 19.) The other, fonnd in one of the Imri-ows opened in 1899, 
is describeil Iftter on, where an account of the ban'ow is given. Two iron armlets, 
made of thin wire and quite plain, one on the wrist of a child, were the only 

• Tt 5s iJ<soribD(l in tbc J\iHrnity »vi. 83, wliore aji migravinfi of it is giv&ii. T)l« 

.SooM'ty is iniiebtflil to tiie Rtjynl AnjUteolotfi'^l fiistitiito for the lunn of the hl(K*k (Bk* 18). 
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otlior f)riianiFTite of the kiDtl irhicli wei-c niot witli, except tlie IjroltcB pieces tjf 
nij amulet of jot found iu the eama gi'avo snth the arinJot once at Oxford, A 
sjnall plain blue gla^s bead and soTUe tnbulai' beads of thin bronj-e aie the only 
other articles of peraonnl decoration which have oeoarj-cil at the Danes Qraves, 
tn a grave which containci] five interriients one of the skeletons had on tlie ami 
some thm pieces of bromse, ami another had the wriat-liouos staineil grreen fi-oui 
contact witli some article of l,ronK« which had gone to decay; each of’these mav 
have bwn an armlet of very delicate make. The rtmaining article to be noticed 
a fipmdle whorh It is roughly made of chalk, of a round form, U inch in 
diameter ami jusi under 1 inch think, the hole hoing i inch wide/ (Fig' 20,) 

Tlie nature of (he intormeiits at the cemetciy of the Danes Graves seems to 
point to Its Imving been the burial phu.-e of a coinmimity which was not possessed 
of much wealth of goods of any kind. With very few exceptions none of the 
bodies had anything associated with it beyond ai^icles of a very hnmble 
esenprtou, and with far the greater number nothing had been buried. The 
vessels of pottery, too, were of u poor mde kind* and are not in any way coual 
m fihiipe, fabi-ic, or decoration to the vases found in the graves of the earlier 
renze Age people. A plain iron breocli, and that only in a few casee, was the 
solo fastener of the dress, Wsidea the two bronze broodies. Nor, except in two 
graves, was there nnything in the shape of ornament beyond a couple of iron 
annletH, one small glass liead, and a few ill-made beads of hronr.c. 

[ he rudeness of the pottery of the Danes Graves has jnst been cited as a fact 
w^cb indicates the poverty of the people who were buried there, aud of the litGe 
advance'they had made in the manufacture of one of the most necessary reiuiire- 
menta of daUy life. In reference to this incident it may he asked. Were the vessels 
found there those of ordinaiy use in the lioiiBeliold, or were they apechiilv mmlo 
for sepulclmd purposes, and therefore not representative of the domestic pottery 
of the people r If, however, they possessed vessels of better make, sudi as liave 
been found elsewhere, it seems strange that among the material of the burial 
mounds, gathered up as it was, to some extent at least, frem the surface of the 
ground on which they skKd, there should not Imve been a single piece of such 

^ tb. pn,..^ of w.avicR well kni^wn to tho yoopU of timu. Spi.ullo 

.M.>cainpao.^t oF di. of a .oni.o In .od a«oa ii. the 

r« T"' it wi« ™d in old Lgul to 

pa» throutjl, tho Bpoar.«d.. wb^, ly fciuitle through tbo splmlt^ridc. 
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j>ivtt43ry lying nhoutij to bo liftod up xrith the turf of wliicb to some estent tho 
Iwirrowfi were compo^&ed, Tliis of course supposes that the cemetery was so 
oloBely" ttsaociutod with the vLUage where thoF liTed as to unite upuu one ftste the 
liomestead of the living und the gmvcyiirtl of the dead- TVliether this was so or 

aud as muck may Im «aid on one side as ou the otber^ I offer no opinioii* 
That pottery of a muoii superior kind was iniide hy the occupants of other parts 
of Britain there is ahnndaut evidence to prove* The remains of uuiueroua 
vessels whicii ^how a t^kiJled baud in their ittanafactare, and no mean tai^te in 
their have Ijtnjn discovered at Iltinsburyt Glastonhuryi, and many other 

ceati-es of occupafclLm, witliout taking hi to consideration tho vases found at 
Ayleafortl, Sboeburya etc. iiimocmted with iuterments* It is possible, howevorj 
that the [lots at tlie Danes Graives wei*e made for purpose.^ of hurialj and were 
uot such as were made for cumiiioii domestic use- Thii vessels so frequently met 
witili nmler rimilar civcumsitaaees in t!ie barrowB of the Brooase Age may j>erhaps 
have liad their origin in the same sepulchral necessity* 

Tn the fibsonce of bistorical records it is diMcLdt to assign even an iippro^d- 
uiate date to sepulchral or other i-emains whicii may exist in uuy country. This 
Lb made more difficult wbexi the country is one like Britain, which has lieen 
subjected, it may ho on several occasions, to the invasion and occnpaiioti of more 
than fine Lminigi'aTit people^ This difficulty is encountered in regard to these 
cemoteries. Nor can they be coTiFidcred m belonging to n single genenition i 
they were in nse during a period which may well cover two or three centuries, or 
even more/ It vv’onld be unsafe to assign any precise time for the beginning 
of this period, or any, except a somewhat micertam one, for its close. Tliat 
these bnriifcl places were not in use during any paii. of tho time when bronze was 
the metal employed for weapons and implements is beyond ipiesfcion* They are 
the graves of u people who wore acf|uainted vritb and who habitually nsed iron. 
As tlic advent of that metal into Britain may be plnci^d 1*etweeii the thiitl and 
piccodJ cxjntury l>eforc Christ, these cemeteries be attributed to a tiina 

l.iefore that date, and they may not. have been rjcjctipied imtiJ a later time thnn 
that. TVliatever may Imve been the period whon they were first- used ns a site for 
Die burial of the deadj they appear to have served that pur|KJsc until after tho 
l>eginnmg of our Bra. 

^ It nmat Isd kept Sn miuil that bormi places of iho tlead fthd Bites of i^ecupaticm ©f %\w livings 
miij kBTo been used for thoKc [lurpoBeB mmr n lengtliotiCKl pirnod, during whir b in thii shapn 

nad ontorial of numnlacrturod ortioIeB bod tnken pltino. This brvB 1 h«ii ton nfbO'ii dlHrogurdcib nad in 
vonsoqujtfnct" iwplttfU'nift, smd omitttuctitrt TThiirli brLinged to diffnxvut tmil peopl4:4 

Jit%fe been treated }ls if tbey were of ©ne nnd tbei hevth^ time. 
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The ahflt'uce of the Imckle at. the Dunes Graves (nor whs it fonnil at Arras) 
is a fact of some importance n’heii tLc qitestiun of tbe time tin ring which that 
cemetery wtis in nse is being conaidoTetJ. That form of fan ten mg tioos not 
seem to have Iweu known in the earlier stages of the cidtivation which resnited 
from tlic inti'oduction of the vise of iron. The people of Ballstatt who were 
working the salt mines there during the periotl of the transition from hrcinae to 
iron and afterwanls, when iron had entirely sujwracdcd the older metal, were 
unacquHinted with it, Duckies do not oocnr at the Lake U welling of La Ti*ne, 
so rich in relics of the Late Celtic I’eriod, nor, indeed, in nny site which can he 
assigned to the early years of that stage of jirogress. 'rhe bnckic appears tn 
have come in not long if at all before our Kra, witli the lofts civilised tribes, 
whether kindred or alien, need not here be comddored, who weiv Ijcginning 
those inronde from the north which ultimately reenlbed in the ovort.hi’ow of the 
Ronjun power. In those cases where a buckle has been found in Dritain, 
associated wdth articles of personal or other vise, those articles sucm to lielong 
to a tinis which dates more frequently after than to one before A,n, 1. It appears 
on the whole moat piiobable that these cemeteries ceased to l>e employetl when the 
district in which they are aituuted became u part of tlic Roman Knipire, and 
subjected to its variDus influences. At neither cenioterv, and the same was the 
case at Cowlam and othe]' places where similar biirhils have Iveen discovered, has 
anything been found which shows the slightest trace of Roman workiniinship oi* 
civilisation, though the lireqiient finding of pavements, pottery, coins, and other 
things attests conclusively that the district in question was fully occupied hr 
Ronnui soldiers and settlers, 

account of the barrows at the Danes Graves and tiicif contents 
having been given, together with a description of some of the more remarkable 
objects foiuid associated with the iuternienta, in order to complete the hirtoiy of 
that ceint-teiy, I propose to describe m detail the contents of those gravc'momids 
which seem to require it. In addition to, and in illuetration of, the information 
afforded by the Danes Graves, it is desirable that an account should be supplied 
of what has been disco veretl in similar places of burial in tlie same ill strict. I 
will therefore relate the incidents, so far as I have Ijeen able to collect them, 
connected with the burials of the Late-Celtic ['eriwl which Imve liceii brought 
to light at Anas anti other' sites on the Wolds and same near adjoiniug places, 
wliich Imve never yet been adequately descriUnL To thk will lie uddoti a few 
illustrative notices of discoveries made in cemeteries in Rrance and el sew here, 
which belong to a similar area of culture. 
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Altlmiig-h 1 propose giving a sijeeific descriptiou of the contents of some of 
the barrows at Arras, it will l>e ];»est, b€^Qre doing so, to adopt the same course as 
has boon taken in the case of the Danes Graves, bj describing wliat was the 
nature and circnuistaiices of the buHals at Arras in their general aspect. It is 
nnfortnnate that the notes made by Mr. Slillin^eet, wliicli have already lieen 
referred to, ore voi*y slight and not always clear, and also that the uumoi'ous 
articles found in the Arras and Heesleslcew cemetery were scattered at the time of 
their discoverv, and that manv of them cannot now be recovered. There in, 
however, sufficient information in the notes, when supplemented by the remaining 
relics, to permit of a fairly satisfactory aocomit being giren. 

The barrows there, as at the Danes GraveB, were of small size, both in their 
height and circumference. There were a few large ones, Imt those, as is shoi^Ti 
by their contents, belonged to an earlier time than that of the cemetery itself, 
and were undonldedly borrows of the Bronze Age. Mr, Stillingdeut says nothing 
aljout u. sm'rouiiding ditch, but aa the land had been long under cultivation ah 
trace of that would naturally have disappeared under the action of tlie plough. 
The burials were in most cases in graves sunk into the chalk rock, but many were 
laid on the Eurfaee of the rock, the excavation extending only thi-ongh the over¬ 
lying soil. Tho Indies, as a rule, were placed in the contracted position on the 
side; those which Mr. Stillingdeot descrit>oa as having their legs crossed and as 
lying on the back had probably l>eeni laid on the side when buried, that poeition 
having been disturbed by the falling in of the earth on the decay of the flesh. A 
few bodies, he says, were laid at full length. The head nsimll^' pointed to the 
north, a nnmlmr, however, had the head to the south, but none seem to have been 
hiid with the head to the east or west. There was a greater abundance of gnive- 
goods than at the Danes Graves. Bronze armlets of various patterns, many 
beautifully matlc and ormimented, were frequoiit. In one ease, Mr. StiUiugtieet 
.■says, “ one of the skeletons had a bracelet around the leg bone," This statement 
i« no doubt correct, anklets having been found in some of the graves in Champagne, 
described by M. Morel. Another article of personal decoration, a bronze collar 
(/orgnea), is said to have been fonnd thei'e. It is referred to in Mr. Stillingfleet's 
notes, imd is mentioned In a letter of Dr. Dull of Beverley, now in the library of 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society.^ Xo representation or description of the 

* Dr. FTwiriS IcttnET, writt-Eo October 2, 18*27, '■* Semr [nkrletons] bml rings of krais upon 

their situp^ find onci Imd a tan|ucB of bnuyi rowd Oio nec^^^ Irlr. fitiiUngfleet sTatJs that the 
“ torrineii '* ttbs o j LncheB in diaiDeter« 
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collar lift? been preserveil, nor ia it knomi to be in osiatence- During the periixl 
covered by the Late-Celtic culture iu Europe, collitra for the neck of very varied 
design were abiuidiint. They have, however, rarely been found in Britain, and 
never, so far as I know, with an interment, unless the account of the fintHng of a 
skeleton weaiTng a tore and asuiociateil with Boiiiaii objects at Dorchester, Dorset, 
be a case in point." It is much to be regretted that no description of the Arras 
collar has lieeii recorded. 

There was a noticeable absence of tlress-fasteners, and tliniigh, as regards 
brooches of a richer kind, the two ceiueteries were alsmt equal, the more onlinary 
broociies of iron, so common at the Danes Graves, wore repreaented by a single 
sjiecimeii at Arras. Jet was present in the graves of Ixith cemeteries; but amber, 
wanting at the Danes Graves, occumsl tivicc, in the shape of a ring, at Arras. 
There was also there tlie rare occurrence of a ring of gold. Glass was found only 
in one barrow at the Danes Graves, and there in the shape of a single einall plain 
bead. At Arras beads occurred in tw'o graves, in one case there being a large 
number, all of them of hue <quality and colour. Ornaments of bronze decorated with 
coral and vitreous paste were met with in alnnit equal quantities in each cemetery. 
Three chanots were found at Arras and onlv ono at the Dane.s Graves, and the 
equipment of those at Arras much exceeded in richness that of the chariot at the 
Djwica <1 raves. Tw’o mirrors were discovered at Amia; there was not one at the 
Danes Graves. Weapons and implements were equally absent from Ijoth places, 
with the exception of a spindle whorl, one of which occurred at each cemetery. 
The absence of pottery at Arras, where it is donbtfnl if any wa.“i fbnnd except 
some pieces of a cinerary urn of the Bronze Periofl, is a remarkable fact, when 
its frequency at the Danes Graves is considered. The corre,sponding scarceness 
at Arrjis of animal remains in association with the dead is equally difficult to 
account for, 

1 now proceed to give u detailed account of the phenomena disclosed by some 
of the graves at the Danes Graves and Airas which seem to reqnire such a treat¬ 
ment. The barrow at the Danes Graves which impreeses itself most strongly 
upon attention is that in which the chariot of the owner had been deposited 
with him in tUe grave. The mound under which he was buried was 27 feet in 
diameter and S feet high. Like the others, it was made up of mould with some 
chalk intermixed. The grave, oblong in sliape, with rounded corners, was placed 
at the ceuti'e of the barrow, sunk to a depth of 2^ feet through the surface soil 

* Th« Ot!ntlinna»*M Ma^fl|tUir^ 9ept«tnW, 1841, p. JMXl. 
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into the chnik grovel. It Imtl a flii'ectioTi north and stmth by tiaet and west, and 
was 9 feet long and 7^^ feet wicte, lieing nmch above the ordinary size. Ujion the 
Iwttom of the gnivo to wants the east side two adalt males had been interred in 
the usual controoted position, that towards the Bouth end being the most so. The 
bocly at tlie north end, which waa the larger of the two, was laid on the right side, 
the head pointing to south-west; the right hand was in front of the face, the left 
touching the right knee. Close to the left shoulder, some of them being upon it, 
were the bones of the hejul and forepart of a pig, including a tusk. Lying partly 
raider the head of the man wafi a plain iron ring, 2 Inches in iliaineter, and 
between the loft elljow and the hip, but nearer to the latter, was an indeterminate 
article, partly timde of iron, much eaten away by mst. Though it consisted 
jirincipally of iron, there are remains of bronze, as well as of some white iuaiei'ial, 
probably coi'al or shell, in ica composition. In its jireaent state it ia irregular in 
shape, 1| inch long. If inch wide, and finch thick, with a groove along one side. At 
one end of the top is a round knob probably of coral, and tbc appearance suggests 
that originally there had been a simitaT knob at- the other end. It may be tlie 
remains of a fastening for a waist belt. The other body, the crown of whose 
head was about 1 foot from the face of the Erst, was laid on the left side, ’with the 
head to north, the right baud l>eing on the hips, the left in front of the face. 

In the grove, and placed, like the bodies, on tlie liottom, were a number of 
articles, priucijially of iron, with some of bronze. Tliat they had all belonged to 
a chariot and its equipment and to the baruesa and other furnitwre of the horses 
that drew it there can be no doubt. Close to the west aide of tlie grove, each 
about a foot west of the respective bodies of tbe men, were the iron tires of two 
wheels, laid flat on the Ixittom of the grove. They differ a little in size; that 
which was placed towards the soutli end of the grave is 2 feet (ij inches wide, 
the otlier 2 feet oj; inches. They are flat, of the same width, inch, ami alxmt 
i inch thick. At the centre of each tire were two thin iron hoops, those of the 
correspotiding naves, laid overlapping each other. They are flat on the iiinei* 
face and curve<l on the outer, and are oj inches in diameter, | inch wide, and 
\ inch thick. Within llie southernmost tiro, near to its edge, on the south-west 
side, was an iiwi artiolc, no doubt a lincb pin. It is curved in form, 8 itiohes 
along the curve and G inches across it, | inch thick, and made from a round bur. 
The head is square, 11 inch wide, flat on the top, from which point it gradually 
tapers to the other end, where it terminates in a small knob. Another, precisely 
similar, was laid just outside the tire, on its north-east side. Still witlim the tire, 
almost touching it, on the south-west side, was an irrogularlj slmped curved article 
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of iron, which retains un its oxidised sw'foce the impreaeion of the wofwl into 
which it Imd been insertied. It is made ont of a ronnd bar, inches lon^ ntiil 
inch thick; one end is dnt iiud broa<T, | inch wide, the otlier tapers id most to a 
point. On the east aide, and still within the tin:', was a small convex dish of thin 
bronxe, i inch wide. It is pierewi, the interstices being filled in with reddish 
coloured material, possibly vitreous paste, making a design somewhat like that of 
a Maltese cross. 'Within the tiorthernmost tiro, in addition to the two hoops of 
tlie nave, placed close to the east side, was a hoUotv ring of thin bronze, 2f inches 
in diameter. Four rings, from ’2 inches to 2J inches in diameter, two of irou 
coated with bronze, and two made entirely of iron, w^ere foniifl, lying separate 
from each other, jnst ontsidc the tiro on the same side. Close to one of these 
rings, towards the north, w’as a circular disk of thin bronze, 2 inelies wide. On 
the east side of the northernmost tire, laid close together, were two snafhe-bits. 
They are made of iron coatetl with bronze, of which metal only ama]] portions ara 
left; they are so much decayed ami fragnicTitary that no exact deaeriptlon of 
them can he given ; they appear, however, to lie similar to those found at Arras, 
which are described later on. 

I now propose to give mi account of the contents of four harrows in the siuue 
locality as the Danes Graves, where remaine; of a chariot have been fonnd. 

The first was at Westwood, near Beverley, wlicro there are a few small 
tnouiidii, all probably of the same class, two of which I opened. In ono nothing 
whatever was discovered, the liones, as was the case in the other grave, huving 
entirely decayed away, and if any grave-goods had l>een deposited, they must all 
have been of a perishable nature. The other was 21 feet in diameter and 2 feet 
high, and had at the centre an oval grave, lying almost north and south, 6| feet 
long, 44 feet wide, and 2^ feet deep. Xone of the 1x}iies of the body u'ere left, 
the nature of the mould, with which the gi'uve was filled, Wing such ns I have 
always fouml to decompose the hones without leaving any visible trace of their 
former presence. Aljout the middle of the grave, tow an Is the east side, were the 
tires of two wheels, laid flat, side by side, each liaving within it a ring, the hoop 
of the respective naves. The tiros are 2 feet dj inches in diameter and If inch 
m’de, the hoops of the naves, which are procticnlly round, being oj inches in 
diameter. On the west aide of the grave were two suulfle-bits, too much decoyed 
to allow any tneasurement or description being given. The whole of these parts 
of a eliftnot and harness vrero made of iron, of which metal there we>‘e other 
pieces, some apparently the remains of rings, but nil so much decayed ami 
imperfect us to render any attribution of their purpose fpiite impossible. 
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Three chariot'-burials hare been disco rerod ul Arras and Hessleskew. Two 
W'ere fonttd bj the Rev. tl. VV. Stillinp'Reet and others in 1816-1817, the third by 
workmen ipiarrying cliulk in 1877. The desoriptiou I am able to give of the two 
first is taken, partly from the notes made on the spot bv 
Mr. Stilliiigfieet, now in the library of the York Philo- 
sophic4d Society, supplemented by a verbal explanation 
he gave to Ur, Tbumam,*^ and partly from the contents of 
the graves themselves, some of which are [ireserved in 
the Museum of the same Society. Hie description of the 
third is taken from the information given to me by the 
workmen who opened the grave, and from an examination 
i made of the grave, before it -was destroyed, and of the 
soil and chalk which had lieen thrown out of it. 

The BiKe of the first of the barrowa at An-as, which 
had the name of King’s Barrow attached to it by Mr. 

Stillingfleet, was, like all the otbei's in the cemetery, quite 
small, lieing abnnt 26 feet in diameter. It contained a 
nearly circular grave of rather large diameter, 11 feet or 
12 feet, sunk through the overlying soil into the chalk 
roek to a depth of foot. Within it on the bottom was 
placed the skeleton of an old man, laid on liis Imck, the 
head pointing to north by east, the arms being crossed 
over the chest, “ the thigh and leg hones ajipear to have 
l>een crosseil in opposite diructions/* as Mr, Stilliiigfleot 
describes them.^ Kear the head of the man were the 
heads of two pigs.* On each side of the skeleton of the 
man was the iron tire of a wheel, of which some pieces 
of tlio wooden part still remained attached to the metal. 

Witliin each tire were placed the two hoops of the nave, 
made of iron coiited witli bronze. The tires, which are 
not quite flat, are 2 feet 11 indies in diameter and 14 inch 
broml; the nave hoops Ixdng 5f inchoa in diameter and 
^ inch broad, flat on the itmer side, where the bronze 
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» Cmnva Britannia, vol li QiidEr "" Skull from Arras."^ 

^ Thtf peooliix ptwitiiin which Mr. StilUugficel deacrifeos wns probably dna w dislocation of tbo 
bourn nfter tUo Bffih had decayed, tfio bo<ljr haring been internpd In tlie nsiinl eanirdi^ted form. 

“ It i» jiosfiihlcf th»t| an wni the CMC in thr third barrow at Arrda, ftr’ime otht'e portinii^ of thn 
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coating does not quite meet, and curved on tlie outer aide. L)Tng partly under 
each H'heel was the skeleton of a hoi^e, the bead of each lieing placed not for from 
that of the mao. They hail been of unequal height, but both small^ under thirteeu 
hands. The leg bones were slendert which, perhaps, may indicate their being well 
bred. On the west side of the grave, near the riba of the skeleton of the man, 
were two articles, certainly iinch pins {Fig. 21) ; they are 5 inches long, and wmdn 
of a Toond iron bar, f inch wide, with a bronze termination at either end. That at 
the larger end is inch long and has a flat circular top, l-f inch in diameter, with 
a neck beneath it, which swells into a round liat-lwttomed bulb, with a bevelled 
I'kond where it unites with the iron bar. The other end terminates in a curved 
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form, somewhat in shape like the hoof of a horse; it is inch long with a flat 
cii’cnlar end f indi wide “ Also in the western part of the grave were two larger 
and two smaller rings (each | inch wide), all of iron, plated with brouKe, The two 
largest, one of which la imperfect, were no doubt connected with the harness. 
They consist of a straight flat l>ar of iron, which is prolonged into a curved form 
above, where it becomes round and bronze-coated. The upper part is ornamented, 
as is frequently the case in this kind of ring, with sets of double Icaf-shaped and 

pigs f* wild boars ” Mr. ealla tlinu) wer« tlieni anil tiot nntwi. In « sk{^teh of the fymvd 

nmonfr Mr. StilUngfleet’s pap<!rs thn entiru ekeldton of tbe animals is represented, oim on cadi aide 
Ilf ihni tif the mui. 

* Among tbe Tnriooa orrictea found at SlanmVk in Ibo iforth Hiding, uokt in tbe Driticb 
Muanum, are ew more or lesa perfect ] indi-pms, of two forms, One of them is vory similar to tbat 
tinder notice, but baa on the top * ring like tboae condeeted with hanjONH, wbicb bare pairs of double 
p«int«l oval, diverging projcctiona upon them, it is perfect, 6| iuuhea long, made of ir,m platod 
with bron«, and baa upon it three pai>« of projections. It is Bgnrcd in the York volitmeof the 
Archirological Tnstitnte, plate iv. %. 2. of Introduction, and in the Pntefoow rf AntiauH,-^ at 
AtnwicJt Oiulk. p. 89, fig 3. (See Pig. 40, pod.) 
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diverging projections, of which there are nine on the perfect, and seven on tliat 
which is imperfect tlirongh the loss of the flat iron bar; one is 2|- inches wide, the 
other 2^ inches. Still on the west sirle and near to the legs of the man were two 
bita. (Fig, 22.) They are made of iron coated with bromse, ami are aliout 10 inches 
in their full length. At each end is a ring,' 5J- inchus in diameter, to which a bar, 
inches long, is attached; this tornjinates in a loop a^hlch is linked on to another 
bar, shaped like the Ggnre of 8, 2f inches long, which has a giooved rib at the 
middle, ejctendiog along its whole course. One of the rings lias upon one aide near 
to the bar two cu})-shaped bosses, the ring at the other end Imving only one.’’ 



KnubnUml bioiutc fTmn Hibb, IjcldanM!^ hbw in tluB Bfitali Mu#€iieii- 


The second barrow, eaUed the Charioteer’s, was a very small one, being only 
8 feet in diameter and not quite 2 feet high. The size of the grave has not been 
recorded, neither ha.s the position of the botly, e3:cept that the head was towards 
the north. It is stated that the skeleton was laid upon what was presumed to 1>e, 
and which probably was, a shield. The siae is not mentioned, nor are any further 
particulars given, except that a portion of what was supposed to be the rim, made 
of iron, 1 inch broad^ still remained. Some bronze bosses, how many Mr. Stilling- 
fleet dill not remember, were also found; one of them, 4|r inches in diameter, which 
liad when discovered some wood attsichod to it, is now in the York Museum. (Fig, 24.) 
It consists of a round ilisk of thin bronze, 2^ inches in diameter, Bmljosseil with a 
circular rib inch wide, enclosing a circular depression with it rttised Iwrdor. At 

• Mr, StiDitiffnefst says, “aiitl tiia ring^ imtl n very pretty oliaia pntt-em ratinin^ nmnil tlism." 
Thin piitifim dix?fl nut appear nn the bit now in lilt? York Moseimi. 

** A bit of eitoilnr euiiBfcriiction, hut riclilj decomtud^ now in Biitinh whm foond Jt1 

Rittf in HolcLenitMHfli, Kafit Yorkshire. N'othiiig' is known &baut the ciri:nm»itiuieoa of its disrovety. 
fFig. 5S30 
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the eiJntru of the depression ia it mass of oxidised iron, suggestia^ the head of a rivet. 
I’he disk has been sutrounded by a half tub© of bronze to form a border, which 
had l)©en fastened to the edge of the disk by two pairs of iron rivets, J inch apart, 
which pass tlirough the disk and the tube. These disks or bosses, as Mr. Stilling- 
Beet calls them, were no doubt decorative parts of the shield, supposing there had 
lieen one in the grave.* On each side of the skeleton ivere the remains of a wheel, 
which it was thought had had sixteen spokes, set ti indies apart.*' The iron tires, 
slightly convex, are 2 feet 7^ inches in diameter, and inch wide. Tim hoops 
of the nave, made of iron, (3 inches in diameter and ^ inch broad, are ronnileii on 



Fig. ‘U. Bninit Ih)» frnni ihc Cbiriotwf'* Bamnr, Arnii, now in thtt Vnric »iuep!D. (f) 

the outside and flat within, and have iron rivets to attach them to the wood of the 
nave, tome of which was there when they were fonnd. A^ear to each wheel was 
an iron bit now lost.' Laid upon the bones of the mim were what Mr. Stillingfleet 

■ This im not the only ia^tanco on the Wolds n ahield had been buried trith it* ownor. 

At Onmthnrpc, in atldition to a sword, spear, and other artinliM, the remaina of a abJeld were fotmd 
fn the 

^ Mr. SaUingflwt rocotda In Ida iiotM, "Thv wheels had r«tvd in nn bidined diKotinn 
(inclizLLD^ from tbo 

' Mp, Stilltngfleot bujb »thej were muph rasumlding tho htirsli snalHc-hit tiow need hr oar 
hombrenhers," One of these bits was /rmnd i-ntire, with some other itvn ring*, which Jmd pixjbnbly 
bMn ottnehed to the Imueta of the ohariot; the other hit wio, injnrod hy the workmen. 
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calk two boar’s tusks, and a peculiar article of bronze,' One of tbe so-called 
Liiiiks is preaervtHl in tlie Y^ork Museum, and is made from tbe tine of a retl deerk 
autlor. It is curved in form, polished over the whole surface, with an omamentril 
band, f incli wide, at the buttH?iid, which 
has a trelliS'WOrk pattern on it. It is 
o incliL-s long, and at a tliftt.ance of ^ Inch 
from the butt-end has a ipmdrangular per- 
foKition, -j^ inch by -j+j inch, which passes 
through from back to front-'’ (Fig, 25,) 

The broil/e object, which was regarded by 
the finders as the case of the deer’s bom 
tine, and by others as ibe end of the pole of the chai‘!ot, is a cniHons anil enig¬ 
matical ai‘ticle. It consists of a straight half tube of thin metal, inches long, at 
which point it turns upwanls, forming a tube If inch wide, which rises to a height 
of If inch, expanding there into a fiangetl month, 2 inches wide, in the edge of 
which there have been at least fourteen rivet holes. On the Inside of the lip of the 
moutli. ie a deposit of rast, the result probuldy of the oxidization of the iron rivntSf 
which fixed something, which has perished, on to the month, A round-ended piece 
of bronze, which lias a rivet hole through it, projects from the lower part of the 
tube. Upon the curve of the eemicircnlar part, at a distance of 2 inches fi'om the 
end, IB an oxidised iron rivet, f inch from which is a quadrangular hole, f hieh by 
f inch. Close to the edge at the end on the top of the curve is an iron rivet, and 
on the edge of each side of the half tube are two rivet holes, inches apart, in 
one of which the rivet still remains, (Fig. 28.) Thei'e w'ere some other things 
in the grave of which the position has not l>ecn recorded. Among them is a 
bronze disk, ogee-shaped in section, 11 inch wide; the central part, f inch wide, 
which is open, is capped by a three-legged dome, on the back of which is some 

■ Tliirt iff (ih€' iccoiiiil given hy Mr. Stillrnglfeot tu tlie msetiiLg of the irchfirolngicul Tnatitiiti? 
ikt York In 1840, but in hla original iifttes ho isftjSn On the btnlj of tiiia choriotiier hftO been plAuiHl 
tTTtj bortiA, ono of wliich ^ritb part of itn outor eai$e uf thin plate was found pretty entire, with 

the veiy hide by whieh it had Ijecn a!iff|jeiided to the belt of the eharioteei*.” 

^ There ib Aonie reaemhlaacv li^tweea thie curved infftronient nnd tlw Biinitiirty skiipqd onea 
of deerfl horn, vhicb have been found on tbe of lAke Dwelling of thu Hn>iize Agv in 
t^vritzerlunii and ^dBOwhere, and which have been regarded m. tbo cheek pic?ccs wbicll^ in eonuoKion 
with ft thongs fomod a liridlo-bit. The i-^igeiDhlaTiee is, however^ only a geoerol outf, and the 

iibaencD of any piirloralion^ except thnt at the boEc^ aeeuia to imlieate that: the two oirielefi omid not 

have mtiJiwercd tho ffamo parpo^e. 
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nist. (Fig. 27.) A complete ring, If mcli in diiwieteT, and seveiral pieces of 
rings and some indeterminate fragments, melnding what may have t^een part, nf 
u linch pin, all of iron, were also foniid. 

Tlio third barrow, removed in 1877, was situated immediately south, of tin? 
road from Market ^Veighton to Beverley, It was 14 feet wide and If foot high, 
Tlie ciretdar grave, 12 feet in diameter, was simk 3 feet into the chalk rook. On 
the Ijottom, alx>ut the middle, was the skeleton of what competent nnatomiciil 




('’iff. Bnmifi nhjetl (3 Ticiti) Imcn ths 
niurbotoer^a Buinruttr^ At™, 



Fiff. BnuiiEB fjttm 
iha (’tarf'Qtesr'ft EnmWf 
Arraa. (f*) 


examination of the bones has declared to be of a womarL* The body had been 
laid on the left side, with, the head to north, the left Liand in front of the face. 

According to the positive statement of the two workmen, who were iutelligeut 
and oTjservant, the body was extended at full length, a position in which the body 
appears to have been placed in other barrows at Arras. Behind the head weiv 
the bones of the forepart of two pigs. Underneath the head of the woman wrn^ 
a mirror. Boiiind the back were the iron tires of two wheels laid partly the 
one over the other, and within each tire were two liron^e hoops, those of the 


■ In ft at CIty.Sft|«u|^ (Auii«) the Hicvleian nf n wi^man wm fontid. Idd st full Icn^h 
nn thti b*Pk, bejnad the feet wm the bit nf a horae made rf imn. There was Also s brotwe 
torqBD round the neck and au nmlet of the name metni on the ri^ht wrldt. A broaeli hud fnNtcncii 
the dma ni*r the Rhonldur, and in addition to two earring* there was a pttifuaian of oniamentH 
nboat the SeTOn ressek of pottety of di^gnut sUpee and much dreoratal wrre placed raun,l 

the body. Mowaa, Oaraftda (1892J, jiluie oiud*. (PTout, SArie.) 
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coiTespondiug nave^if and a circular piece of iron. In front of the face were two 
bits laid sliglitiy alwve tlie bottom of the grave. A small article of very thin 
bronr-e (now lost) was also fonod. It was in shape like a small round box lid^ 
about 1 inch wide and the .same deep. Opposite each other were two thin bronze 
pitm to fasten it on to the vvoo<h sotnc of wliich was still there. It w^as no doubt, 
as the workineu snggeste<l, the metal cover of the end of a w'Lip shank. (!)n 



Mg, limmu vtd imm iuir«-tioojkr Airme. {40 


turning over the filling in of the grave, which hatl been thrown out, 1 found a 
ring made of bronze and iron. The tires, wltich us is usual were made of iron, 
are slightly rounded on the outside, 2 feet 10 inches in diameter and 1| Inch wide. 
The hoops of the naves, made of thin bronze, are 5^ inches in diameter and inch 





wide i they have an embossed rib about the middle, and have been fastened on to 
the wood each by two rivets. (Fig, 23.) The bits are made of iron coated 
with bronxe, and as they are in form almost the same as that already described 
from the King’s Barrow, it is not necessary to describe them here. iTig. Sb), 
Tlie ring is very similar to two found in the King's Barrow and noticed in 
the account just given of it. It is one of the class of rings connected with 

2 u 2 
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buriips^, of which tnany have been discovered in rarious parts of Britain, some 
of them highly omamented and docornted with eiminel.* That in cjuefition is 
2^ itiches wide, the same in height, | inch tliick, and lias ten sets of the 

double leaf-shaped projectioufl, which are found 
60 often on this class of ring. {Fig, 30.) This 
ornamental addition is produced hy a subtle 
and effective use of a principle in design, that of 
the ivhirning spiral, which is so characteristic 
a coniponcnt in the decorative work of the 
Latc-tJelric Period. In no pait of Europe is 
that well-marked feature of applied oruameut' 
BO adequately represeuted as in (rn^at Britain 
and Ireland, in which countries it reached its 
highest point of development, and wbeix* in 
s- uuiiruuiuziiEuniig. Am*, (f) later Christian times w'crc produced those 

marvellous creations of artistic skill and esnet and delicate training of eye and 
hand, the Book of Kells and the Lindlsfarne Gospels. 

The mirror consists of a thin circular plate of iron, 6| inches in diameter, w’ith 
on iron handle, (i|- inches long, which teruduates in a ring of the same metal; the 
liandle ig decoratcid by two narrow bands of bixjnze, one of which encompaBSCS it 
at each end, (Fig. 31.) 

The manner of burial in this grave as well as in others at Arras was different 
from that universally adopted at the Danes Graves, where the bodies were all more 
or less contracted, a podtiou in which they agree with the practice of their pre¬ 
decessors, the people of the Bronac Age. At Arras, ou the contrary, some of the 
bodies uverc inteiTed at full length.^ Nor is this the only circumstance in which 
the two cemeteries do not agree. The absence of any vessels of pottery and of 
remains of food, presumably intended for the dead, and the much larger number 
td persona] ornaments at Arras, are in strong contrast to wb»t was the ctum at the 
Danes Graves, whatever the cause of that difference may have beon. 

When the practice of interring with the dead some of their possessions which 

* Sw' Kemble luid Franks, FeraUt, 1911. pisle xz. njid Pf-4>re«it]'n^« of Ihe Scu^tf of A»U~ 
quariitt of Lomkti, 2rn] S. n. 57. 

^ Tbe extended mnde of bntist thitl] practised in GkoI, wb«rc the body ajipears to litvt 
been alvsys laid at fnll lenj^li in the gniTc. In Him Inrgw cemetery at Hsllstatt, which, howover, lu 
tlie main belong tg an earlier period, the tiiDO of the transitioTi from browse to iron, the extended 
poflttion WB 9 that in use. 
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, it ia not surpriamg 



to find ti oliariot interred witli its owner, occupying »9 it did so importnnt n plnoe 


Early Itou Bnriah in Ywkshirt. 

in the iLtmatuent of the QritiBli tribes, anil algo at onu time with those of 
GaiiL 

Chariot Uiirials haye ratelv boea found in ttritaiii, utid their digcovery haa 
been alino.<it entirelj confined to Yorkshire. In that comity by far the lui’ger 
nnniher has ocenrred on the Wolds and at places closely adjoining^. One wa« 
disoorered by the late Mr, Kendal of Pickering, near the Cawthome Ciamps in the 
North Biding, of which the tires of the wheels and some other iron articles haye 
l>een preserved. No record of the place nor of the circnmstauces of tlie find seems 
to have been made by Mr. Kendal, but ^fiv Mortimer obtained some information 
from William Duw.son, the foreman of Mr. Kendal’s workmen. Prom what he 
remembered the whole chariot, incbiding the pole, seems to liaye l)een Imried. No 
bones either of man or horse were disoorered.* This account tallies with what 
Ml'. Kendal told mo oiany yeai's ago. At Stan wick, in the North Riding, a large 
number of objecta of various kinds of brouise and iron were found in 1844, 
(Figs. 32 to 41). They iucltided u sword of iron in its bronze sheath, rings con- 
nected with horse furniture, linch.pins, and bits for houses. It is reported they 
ivere foiuid deposited in a pit, 5 feet deep. Iron h«K>ps, apparently tires of wheels, 
are said to Juire occurred in close proximity. The account of the discovery is 
^'anting in precision and is too vague to admit of any .safe conclusion being 
arrived at, but it seems to be almost certain there ha<l been a burial at the place, 
where a chariot had accompanied the interment.^ 

Some other problematical chariot burials are recorded by ilr. Mortimer. 
One was discovered about the year 13fi2, in a hole, snok into the gravel, near the 
Seamer railway station, west of Scarhorongh. The remains of what wei-e 
thought to be those of a BJiiall horse and cart were found.® Another ia said to 
have been discovered by a farm labourer fJohn Gilbank) at Kaywold, iicnr 
Huggate-on-the-Wolds, when removing a barrow. Tlie iron tires of tvvo wheels 
and many bones wore unearthed,'' A third was diacoveretl in 1888 in making a 
cutting on the Marker Weighton and Drittield lino, between Middleton and 
Enthorpe. Ju letting down some rock from the side of the cutting, a quantity of 
rusty iron and bonea were observed. Some of the things found were saved by 
one of the navvies, but were all nltimately lost, except a linch-pm, of bronze and 

* lUurtimer, Forty Y«ari 361, 

Tcipk Vo-laniL* of tibv Arc1itao|<^ca] TnKtitu.to, Tntrodnctioti, plates ii, iij. iv. 

* ifortimer, f.e. 3*»S. 

< i.e. 3.W. 
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iron, which he gave to Mr. Mortimer. It. Is of a quite characteristic form, ami is 
figured by Mr. Mo^time^’.* 

Outside Yorkshire, ao far ua T know, there arc only two places where a 



Fij^ 35, Broiww 

Sun wick, Yorfci;^ 
< L. 51 



Fiii;- EmUoiiied bronsc. ^lAbwlck^ 
(l-ASiiicliJ 



F[|t- JGL Bitrtixff 
bu wf iKritUe-itiL, 

Slfinwk-k. 


(I) 



Vig 2ti, l^iwpu mqaqi, 



HufTEcl bnHUfi EkiAtr. t^tAnwiek. 
(L. idEk) 


chariot-burial has been met with. One was within the camp at Hunsljury in 
Northamptonshire, where the skeleton of a man was discovereil, with which were 
deposited part of the tire of a wheel and other pieces of iron, together with a 


• le. p* 300 . fig* urn. 
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sutilflD-bitj iuade partly uf iron a<nd partly of bronise/ Tlie atbor was at Hamden 
Hill in Stunersetsliiro, also witliin a camp, where Ivumau bones, skulls, spear-heada. 



Fip, 40. HrafijEc and Sroti Uacli*pin 
fuunJ m (;|.) 


the tire of a wheel, a snaflle-bit, all of iron, and rings and other articles of hronae, 
wore discovereil in what seems to have been a cemoteiy." 

Ihe bones of a man and horse and some remains of what was supposed to be 
the tire of a wheel, horse trappings, and a shield boss, all of iron, found in 1829 at 

• Antedated Soattia' etc. *xi, 71 , 

* Luttor fr«m Sir Bl^hsnl CoJt B<wl. x«, ‘M v. vi. 
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BnlHndaUdch in Moray, were believed to have belonged to tbe interment o£ a man 
with hia chariot. Xone of the thinga suit! to have been foiuid are now erinni, 
and the evidence as to their netnre is by no meatis satisfactory.* This discovery 
cannot, there£ 01 * 6 , be regnrde<l aa a case where a chariot had been deposited in a 
grave jis part of the bineral equipment of the buried person, if, indeed, there had 
been any interment ivt the place. 

There is no record of the discovery of a chariot or of any part of one in 
Ireland, thongh, judging by the frequent mention of it in early Irish story, it was 
in common use there in late Pagan times. Other articles, however, both warlike 
and domestic, belonging to the Late Celtic period, have been found there in 
abundance, many of them connected with horses and their trappings. 

Burials where the chariot ttccoinpaniei] the i>orfy of the owner have been 
much more frequently found in France, principally in the north-eastern part, the 
department of La Manie imd adjacent districts, as w'eD as in the Cfite-tl'Or and 
Swit/erlaniL** 

* Wilflon.^ Fnfhistoric Annitlr of Stxtiand, li. 153. 

^ An n^Mssnnti of tho differvarj of charrot^i bnrinls in Francis, wbsn*® thi> circtitTlstAflfr&B &f 

tho biii*uj£ flTO fully fiecordeH juid the iLrticles depoaLted In tlip ^rayee well illustrated bj figures^ 
will bo found in M. MoreFs work bpfcsJ^ ^Hed.. 1 biiye addotl a briksf deAL'iiption of two other 
burtJi-1;^ which will be of intercat in eofiiif^tion with the Yorkshire 

Avery remjLi'k%ble mterment where the of the ehoinot svufi the bits of the hdraea liai! 

been bErried with the dead warrior uceurred at Sesto Cal^nde, at the south end of Lagii 
Thfl bndj^ which bad been bnmtp waj m % gruye under a tumiiltja, Tn adiiitiDn to the ehliddot there 
were asaioeiated with tho intemient a hp'ltn€rt and gineayeB mado of bronxie, cun iron awoi'd in a brotiHP 
Hheath, the Itanille of which terminated in two antantue, n Bpenr-head and two arrow-pointa of imn* 
a bpJnro bucket onuLmeiit^d with Gjjjnrofi of homemen anti footmen, anTmulH juad hitd^, and Bome 
pottery iu black anti ml, Montoliuo, La dvititaiion pnm, ItaUe, SMa pp. 317^.318. 

plate IxiL 

A vnluable discovery Avns Tnado hj At. Chan vet in Westerri France In 1883, Under a lar^e 
earthen montid (38 too tree in diameter), enUed Le GroB-Gni|pion fSayjgne, Vienne), two monildH 
of atone, each of which oovnml a placo of Imrtiiiig, They etorxl north a»il mnih, and in the latter 
Ho found, together with the partially hnmt bi>nes of the bniiad |iertMin, b large number of artielefl 
connected with bis eciuipment. The hotly had lujcn placed betwi^en Hie two upright wheels of a 
charioti, noar which were Bome horae bones. The Tarfous bronste and iron orticlt^ oompriicd two 
iw^n tircB of vrhtbolB (3 cenlimtUre^ widc^), ftflgtnenta of iron probably of the nayca of 

the wheels, hrnnae dislu, brnn^e and Lrarv rukihi^ nunicnms other bronao and imn fnaguicntUp and 
two veHBola of brown pottety* “ Tjo Gnw-GnignDa/' par GuBtarVo Chan vet. Bulletin de la SocJtVff 
dr ifi (1883)^ vi. 145. 

liefurenco toaj bo ntmlo to buriala at Berm aud GorgC-Aleillet^ both, in the Department of La 
Maroc- rl<j4ttiribod resfi^itivoly by A. Bertrand, ArtUologie CeHiqne ri (Ttialaijr (td. 18dR), 350, and 
by B, Fniirdrignier* JToiihffi SepuUtirA Gnnfo/te de /a Gor^e-Meillet. 
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Karlif Ivon Affo liurinls it* i'orfotAiVp, 


When u ehiLriot i& said to liave lje«n (lisooveretl, it must uot hi; underBttJod 
that the Tvliole vehiclo bad been pJaced in the That, seetue to have lieeii 

the case only on mre occasions, the practice genemlly having been to deposit a 
part only as repTegeTiting" the whole, a well-known proceeding, and frcqnentlv 
occurring in tnany different relations. In the graves just described, with the 
eseeptiou of that in the King's Barrow, little, if anything, more than the wheok 
and axle appear to Iiave been placed in the grave, and even in the King's Barrow, 
though there was, perhaps, space cnongh to contain the whole chariot and its 
appliances, there was an absence of many tliinge W'hich it might be thought were 
necessary to its coiupletenesa. lu some of tlie barrowa the grave was much too 
small to have admittcil the entire chariot writldn ita limits. 

In a vehicle which was to Ijb naed in war, and over rough ground, in the 
way in which the chariot was mancEnvred, lightness was no doubt an essential 
requirement., and thei-efore as little metal as possible would be employed. But 
stren^b was equally neoeasary, and it does not appear likely that the rcriuisfte 
stability could have been acqmred withont tlio use of metal bolts or other instru¬ 
ments for fastening the variona parts, but such things have only been found on 
rare occasions. The position in which the wbeels have usually lieen mot with 
in the graves, hud flat on their sides, makes it certain they could not have Ijeen 
depositetl there in their proper position, but must have been removed from it, 
a fact not consistent with the entire vehicle having been buried. In many of 
the chariot buiials in France there can be no doubt that the whole chariot had 
been placed in the grave, the Iwdy of the owner having sometimes been laid 
upon it ‘ In some cases tbe wheels have been found in an upright position, 
kept in t.heir place by having the lower part Inserted into a gioove cut in the 
rock for that purpose. In at least one Ltistance a special provision had been 
made to receive the polo by cutting a gi'oove, which extended beyond the limits 
of the grave itself. In addition to these provisions for tbe w'lieels and pole, 
many ^ticles for fastening the various ports of the chariot were in that instance 
found in the positions they might be expected to occupy in that connectiDn. 

A parallel ease to that of the wheels being buried as representing the chariot 
itself is afforded by the presence of the bits of the homes though the liorses them¬ 
selves ere absent. Tim occurred at the Danes Graves, and in all the graves 

• TliJa opomrod tii n grave m tlio ctnuaiety of Somme-Bionnr (Marne). Chamjut^ne Soulirrftute, 

p. L-l. plate VII. teq. M, Monti refera. at p. iJS, to a dtactivriy bj M. Moreaii at Fi!ix?.en- 

Tlirdlitinw- 
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at Arrast tuccept that of the King's Barrow, ihe only one whero, owing to the 
size of the grave, it was possible for the whole chariot to have been interreti. 
The same practice prevailed in Qaul, where, though the horses have sometimes 
been found, in by far tho larger nuTober of burl ala there were only the bits to 
represent them. 

In GOimexion with the chariot there is a circumstance which it imy be 
desirable to refer to. It is a pojjtihir notion that the British chariots were 
provided with scythes dxed to the axle, Xo countenance is given to this 
belief by tho remains of chariots which have been found in Britain, France, 
or elsewhere. It is true that the whole of the vehicle seems rarely to have 
heeu interred, but if a scjdhe had ever been attached to the axle it might Ije 
expected that it would have remained in connexion with the ■wheels, so mady 
of which have been met vrith. The statement that the British chariots were 
provided with scythes is made only by Pom[»onius Mela* anil dornandes,’' not 
any other anthor, who has written about Gaul or Britain, having said anything 
of sneh a practice. Bad tlic Britons, at the time of Cmsnris expedition, been 
in the habit of using so important an addition to the chariot, it seems impossible 
he should have made no reference to it, for lie describes tho chiiiiot and the way 
in which the Britons dealt with it in battle with more ordinaiy attention 

to detail.* Moreover, in the account of the war in Pnntiis witlt Phamanes, it is 
expressly mentioned that the chariots h(id scythes attached to them.** 

In connexion with the third cbariot-hnrinl at Ar ras, a question arises of 
some interest in regard to the social condition of the people to whom that 
cemetery belonged. There can be no doulit that tho person buried there was a 
woman; the evidence aSorded by the nature of the bones, wliich indicate sex, is 
conclusive on tlmt point, to which identification the presence of the mirror gives 
corrobonitiou. historical relation has thrown light on some features connected 
with the life and habits of the British people of the time, which has been 
illustrated in other ways. These indicate that tho woman occupied an important 
place in their polity, not only in relation to the family but in a wider oonnexion, 

* i.^ii lil^wr LtL cap. viiL ( Loodoit, 1719), 

^ Cii&siodcirf opertL. JonmniiiiAt J)t (Poris^ IfJ. 

* UMtj GitUiCiff Libor W. ciip. 113+ Sdtna inter'eatiiijif aotijiii^ i>n i;h© aubjeat w^ill bci found in 

a pftjHfr hy PpofcsiALir E. B. Tylor, F.Ii.S. On tJio OH|riti of tho Pbu^h mad Wbe^L Omrrkgi!^,'^ k 
tho Jourmi of ihe Authttipolif^icnl ImtitHiff x. 74, an*! t<i some romApkm im tht' ps&por im Urn 

mmine Toldme, p. 127. 

* cap. 75. 
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being' at tiuios even in tbe position of llie ruling power. Tlie names of Boaclicea 
ancl Cartiamajidna. (1 use tlio ordinary and familiar spelling) suggest tbemselves. 
At a still eai'lier time the same social state appears to have prevailed in Britain, 
The graves of tke Bronze Age, wLere a large burial mound bas been found to 
cover the Ijody of a woman as its primary and principal interment, show that in 
some cases a place of high distinction was allotted to n female member of the 
tribe. 

The mirror is an article of personal use wliicb has ocoasionally been dis¬ 
covered in Britain, almost always, however, made of bronze. In a few instancea 
they have been found associated with an intci'meut. In all these cases, except 
this in tjue.'itiou and a second one of iron, also found at Arraa but now lost/ they 
were made of bronze, and had the back in each case richly ornamented witb 
designs characteristic of the decorative work of the period/’ 

“ itr. rftillingflifct'* DiitQ3, TT-liioli uv ai^cotnpniiicd by a itnigli aketeb, ntate lliht the mimyr wa» 
funDtl vifitL Or akuyloEou in a imiiiJ] htrro'w, t.bein tmthing bIm Ld the gmytt. Hb h4tb tiuJ3“ found 

“■the mnnd bm iimtninient, whiph we fiuiiiJJarly termed the oat cakca baker, from ite reg^tnbtnnce 
to tliBt cnliunry ntenaiJ. The flbhpo Eii this instranient rcHemblee tho itMlgb lirbft- It is like n 
modorti band Bcreen. The diameter i>t ibo circttlQT part is about 7|- inebea. The Iraigth of Uto 
fuiiidlo, iiudndiag the pepforatitui (a ring at the and of the handle And anntber whom jt joUiB the 
mimr}, fd; inebBS, Tho iron is much eorrnded- The outer duuueter of tiia two perforataons 1J 
tttebis», the innor diarnatcr abant iuchr" 

* As tlio number of bunala where n mirror formed pikrt of tho grave-good^ is smuIJ, I think it 
will uot Bucnmbor this account if a bnof notica of these vorv imporiftnt discoveries bi given* 

At Trclau Bahow, in the pAnEtb of St, fvevertic, ConiwuU, gravea wons found io 

They bod a iWHiou titarlj eaut udij west, and the eiravutioa in each case waa Jiued with fist stones 
set Du edge and covered with Himihii' flogatonefi. Nothing is said nbout boneB, hat the interments 
wPTv prognmably of imhurut bodies, iu otui grave, toguther with broti^e imgs, portiotis nf hi'ODcbes, 
heads, Bomo of blue and othens of block and grey aireaked glos-s and rcmaiiu* nf much comided and 
iiulotcnmnute ohjects of iron, thera was deposited a brciUEc mirror, the back of which is oiTjuiuetited 
over nearly the whole anrfaco. drcAsiohijpca/ /mtnuif, ijti, 2d7. where thera is u fignro of tht 
mirror. 

At Uonnt Batten, Plj’ummtli, sovoral gravtss cotitsining nnbarut bwliea wore diseovered in Iftgfi. 
Among the various articles fonnd in the graves were hrooebas, ai-mkFta. and ringa of hi^nse, on iron 
dogger in a hroiise sheath, other iron Iniplemonta, jayrtions of crnlonred lathe^tumed pottery and of 
glass ViwscK and a htanw mirptjf without its handle, and two handles nppawntlv bolrmgiiig to 
mimjcs- The back of the mirror Is ikcoiateti with a very ehuracteristic LmUr Coltte patteni. 
.Irehoaolnj^ta, li. 501), 

The most valnablo discoveiy wt« one made in lP79,nDar Bird lip, on the Cotsffold HI lie. Timro 
were thrw cista otmstrnctei of thin skha of stone, pkeed In a line north imd aonth. The two outer 
<jnt‘S contsined each the Bkeletoti of nn atinit male witli wIimo btidy nothing wfts assooijitcd. la the 
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Tlie alisencG of n sword or of any otJier weapon at the Daces QraTes ami 
Arras,* which has alreiuly been noticed, is a very rcttiarkabie fact and one 
impossible to account for. In France the swoi^d and spear are of frefluent 
occnirence, and in some cases tJiey have been found in graves where there was 
also a chariot. It is another example of the many differences that arc found to 
exist in the iiitormcnts of the time of iixm, as there are also in those of the 
Bronze Age, and shows how impossible it is to predicate wbat may or what may 
not bo found when a harrow is opened. It may be adduced as a reason, it is 
hoped a gfx>d and sufficient one, why the skilled investigation of these sepulchral 
mounds should be continued. An examination of any one of them may disclose 
important hut hitherto unknown evidence in relation to our predecessors in 
Britain in the various phases of their life and habits. 

Another of the barrows at Arras contained ao many articles of interest that, 
althotigh the record of its opening is not a very complete one, I propose to give a 
description of the contents of the grave a.s far as that is possible. It had the 
name of Queen's Barrow given to it by Mr. Stillingfleet. He makes no mention 

middle ona waa the of » wotnan who had dk^ij iti the prime of life. Upon her 

faro was laid a bowl, well niado of 1i:amiiQLC]r*ad Ihron^^i near whloii was a hBiUdle, pirob^blv* beilcjfigiit^ 
to ilv whila midair lij wBf? n Bimilar bat imallfir bowL There were abta in eoiuiGicio]; with the body a 
«lver brotH^ii, with gold* which has a Bpiral head to tbo piti* a hollow pemiiiiiTilBr armlet mod 

soma ntigi? all of bronze^ two broaee liandLcei, one of whieh had the head of an rniicnAl upon It, and ft 
nomber of larjlfo ritigsi, some ^ inchei? widtfp made of red amber, jot, neil darTs: grey marble. A very 
(ino and perfect broaze mirror complytetl the grave-^oda. It; la hoabtifnlllT iimaDiciited od the bach 
with a deftigrt of Late Celtic type. Provedth^ Briitaland Atth^rdff^icat 

V. VA7^ plate lix. 

The laat diBcoVMrj of a bnriaL with a mirror^ and not tb© leaat intereatiin)^ one, waa aiado oataide 
the town bat within tlio hfiroagb of Cololieater* in 1904. With a bamt bi>dy in a nfrav^T iftSMlditioii to 
ilio mfrtvir,, which like all those of broasa wai^ decorated on thi? tiack, wiis a anioll cop of the satne 
metal, with aii cagTaved handle, which had a smiill hoiiB of red coral it, and port of a brninie pm. 
The imttery waj* ctipc^Allj valaa-bk ; beaidee a pedeBtalled va^o ornftmented with helle, in which wav 
most of the vcEstds were decorated, there were two lirpe jags with handles aad a cavan^d pot, both 
tj-pea aow to EHtaia, All the were well made. Ptoc^Hngs of Soci^y c/ Aniiqnaw 

of Li^it-dou, t!nd S. ii. 

' Mr. Btilliii "fleet records in hi a notetl the finding of two owonlo at Arra^, bttt he does aot atste 
that they were diHeovered in eoniumtion with a borml S^omewhere within tho iitnlts of the ArrtiH 
i-emylorj't ho says: " Kfii inunj years ago were found the reinains of swords with brass handles 
and iron hladca w * * * now nnfortnaftL^'i'ly lost. *..... In ISlti oito of Lheui wniR found aed given to 
Dr, Enll of Deverlej/" it is possible that these swonb were of the l^ate Celtic period, when lirdnsc 
httings to the handle are not. in£re<|ueiit Had they been ordinary com[inrntively moiiem swoi-dii 
Mr. Stillingfleet would moat likely have staled I ho fact. 
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of tha iiize, exca|>ti that it was not Ihu"^ and. about 3 feet hig'h. The grave ivas 
1 foot (leep, anti containod a skeleton laid in a contracted, poaition, with the head 
to north. Near the head and neck were about ono hundred iv>und glass Ijeads, 



W. :N«i:iJdK« Itculs irmin tb< Hbrow, Am*. 



Hg. 43. Ktvil cum] hnjudii (top atid m3« rietni) from iho iioeuH’n Barrow, Amu. (|,3 


from i inch to inch in diameter, the ucnkkce of the buried woman. (Fig. 42,) The 
greator part are of two shades of liliie, nitli aujjulcts of white glass upon thora,* 
which are m some cases three and in other eases fifteen in numtier; others have 
a aigzag pattern in white glass. The renmining Imds, from ^ inch to inch in 

• Similut of bine gl«jsT»itb white ah nnlats npoii thorn waiti fannd ui Criwlam, Jtrituh 

iJnmivi, y nwAJu that any libw them have wonrred itt'compMJiyiite an mtertnent 

olwwbiw m Rntim. la the cometciy at Halktatt tiiere wow mwy bsiifb of thu iame hbe mlcrar 
w,th white ananlen, Von SAukon, arahfdil vou Sidhinti, plate *riil. tigt. 30, 37, 
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diamt?tei% are of a cloar greenigh-colonred with a ssigzag in whit^ glass. In 

front of the ehest iras an aniher ring, 1| incli wide in its outer and ^ inch in 
it^H inner liiaraeter, iiml close hy Tvere a liroocU and a peniiunf orniiment* 

The hroocb is of unusual form and otherwise noteworthy. (Hg. 43.) it is slug- 
flhaped, 2^ inches Iting, the body being made of bronze and coral, with a pin of the 
same metal. The head of the pin is ^ ribbed bar, a survi val of the spiral of the earlier 
form of brooch | it revolves between two rather large knobs of white materia I, 
probably coral * (one of which is wantiiig)/rivoted on with iron pins. The pin 
itself issues from two plain fillets, which have another, transversely grooved, placed 
between theni j the three combined rise above the level of the bar and embrace it . 
AI love tlie bar is a cyliudrical rod of coral, 1 inch long, which has at the middle a 
knob of the same substance attached to it by a bronze rivet. The upper part of 
the body of tho brooch, inch long, is hollowed out along its length, the linllow 
being filled in with coral, which rise.s above the bronze in a curved form with a 
bump atop. The coral is held in its place by a transverse bronze rivet, which 
has on each side of it a peiir-shaped hollow tilled in with corah The point of the 
pin lies in a sheath, formed at the end of the hoily of the brooch, which is tumod 
back and terminates in a circular plate, upon wliich an egg-shaped boss of coral i^ 
fastened hy a bixinzo rivet, which passing through the plate is fixed into the 
sheath. From the Ijase of the central boss seven short cylindrical rods of coral 
(one of which is wanting) diverge to form a stai'-shaped termination, l|- incli 
wide, to the end of the brooch.*^ 

^ This vridto mBtcTiidf \rhicb also formed port of thv Airan iui4 of tUiS GttiVir 

pin^ has bee^ tiniuniTied hj PmfeaBor Chorchp li'MtrS., who hits td thu oonclusion Hmt it ih 
shell, tlion^h it may las com!. I hftv(!+ however* m kifj oploioiq wafi not a deeidcii one, cifiliri it caimh 
because, jndRinfj from the occurrenee of that enbatanee upon the metal wurk of the time, it wus 
mere likelj to be omul. Upon this comi thurc is a deposit ^bich hna bcLrii rv^anletl ns a coating of 
^invor. Profeasot Chumh says of it: “Ajs to the coating on tlie while material of tho bvcxK?ht it 
most; be regarded as adventitious^, and formed no part, of the original StrflCl un*. It is a aiibfieqncnt 
deposit« and may he called *opipeno." it oontaiiu^ mm and copper, chiEsfiy Jiydrsttcd ojridof. 
U nrin(f the deeny of tiie objfset it Luj bee a dapaflited finm water with more or les^ reguJaH+y it|joii 
the white mcitBriaL” 

** A ^ar^hafwd figtire, MUggirstlTig the flame motire, ooceltb on a brooch found in the i^rneterr 
p>f lia grande Sei-eime in the valley of Pareellonctte. It is made of bronae and is lized a 

circttlar disk which fonaa Iha termination of the reflccled cad of die Ijow^ Chaiihv\ PrrmiW Aijr 
du FuTt plate ir. Sga. I, 2. A aomowhat aim ilac brooch, witJi fieven rayi of mml oa the fout plnte, 
wm Foiitld in couic^tery attrihatcd to the jcecDud eeniioy at UssL^h. D/*!!!!- UanL HuiirtiH 
Arvhi^ithg^i^uSt lBy7* p. 488. A bronze bremch (tig. 48), deoomted with coral, which has a mdixkthig 
pattern on the circtilar foot-plate, W'aa found with a bainiU at PleurJ?H f. c. Albcim, 

plate 27^ fig. 3. Another siniilarlj decorated was foand in tlio flame ceraeteiy. (Fig. 14.) 
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The pendant is circular with a flat loop attodied, the whole height Ijeing 
2i inchea and the width If inch. (Fig. 46.) The face of the circular part, which 
with the loop iR made of bronze, is ornamented with three narrow concentric rings 
of coral enclosing a slightly convex disk of yellowish brown vitreous paste, 1 inch 
wide, fastened on by an iron rivet which does not pass througli to the front of the 
disk. The back is apparently lathe-ttime<l, having at the centre two narrow 
concentric circular ribs j at the back of the loop, lieneath the hole for stispension, 
18 a round-ended V-shaped plate of bronze, fastened on by three bronze rivets. 




ia. Brntulj wilt 

conU, Muiiir. (J.) 



Emtixa IdUIA wiUi jubi 

pasta, fitaa tbe qnwFt'i Barron, Amti 


tUir portion not l*mg foHUer noted tlian that fcy »ere on the .keleton ^^o 
Wete. not . pn^e. of [nferior workmonnhip, of L din„.e,e, o, ° 

togth w.t, , xn,g Ot .to end." The ortiolee in ,L. York M Jnm ottriZed Z 
he Qneen . Bam„t dlnetrate and «n.plifr Mr. Stniingfleofs ™»on„t. iT nddL^ 
o he brooch, peuihint, heads, etc. already descriW, there aro a hronae amdot 
4 inches in ^moter, made from a srjoare bar twisted, and fastened by a mortta 
m tenon, fluoli bw a circnkr sotting, now empty, close to the mortii/ (Vie d?). 
. ann r armlet, 2, mches m diameter, made of a plain round bar of irL, hro Ja 
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coated, having a ball upon it which contains three circnlar hollows filled with 
coral (Fig. 49); a penonnuhLr bronze armlet, inches in diameter, with flattened 
circular ends; a peuannular bronze ring, J inch in diameter, with a moulded 
bronze bar, inches long, suspended from it (Fig. 50); a round bronze rod, 
2 J inches long, ornamented with groups of three narrow grooved encircling lines, 
split at one end for about half its length, and havings a movable ring upon it to 
tighten its grip, if it was a pair of tweezers; a bronze ring, f inch in diameter 
(Fig. 48); amd a fragment of it verjr small bi'onao ring, 

A gold ring* (Fig. 51), which was eshlbitod at the York mooting of the 



Fid*. iS. Brmwe wroVeit mS ring Ifom. die Fig. Rft tUngwl pin &»m Fij. «. Bron™ flrmkl f™*" (Jmsen'i 

Onmii't BrnTTOW) Amis. ili* (Jnseji’e Bartow, Bwrmr. Ami. 

Amw. ().> 


Archmological Institute in 1846, was found wLtli the buried woman, but Mr. 
StiUingfleet does not mention its position in the grave. It was apparently not 
given by him, with the other relics, to the Museum, nor have I been able to trace 
where it is. It was of '* veiy nearly standard gold, in weight 3 dwts. 21 grs. 
In front this ring is clasped in a kind of rose or quatrefoil." “ 

* A pIftUi ffold riTig was foand npon the liand of b nun who WM buried with a ohfirint, 

in & grove bI Stunme Bionne. iTofotT PP* plobt in* fig. 8 - A bnniie ring with ui 

umnmentcil face was disooTared in b grave nt Moant Batten, rJynwntb. Arei««kfi^'a, xi. 507 , 
plate nm. fig, A 

*1 Mr, Stilliugfleet’e luiteo, where ibore ie b fnlluked drowing, appareotlv on Bceuiate on*, of 
the ring. 
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Mr. 8jiys an iron knob wn^ found on the top of tlie grave, sod 

that similar knobs were of frequent occnn*enoe and " pu:dzled us much*” They 
VTBve no doubt nodules of pyrites of iroUi which are often fount! on the surface of 
the ground y coming out of the decomposed chidk rock. 

It will have been observed that the woman interred to the barrow jnefc 
described was accompanied by a htrge number of glass beads, The bead, 
liowever, so cjonimaii as n personal ornament in all ageSj was, except in this case, 
almost entirely wanting at Ari*as* At the Danes Gimmes it was tmly in one of the 
last opened barrows in 1800 that a bead, a sniall plain one of dark blue glass^ was 
found. As there were other decorative articles* some of them of a novel description, 
among the contents of this gravot I give herewith a short account of it* The 



$L Ckad Hu^ fmin thr fiitnaw. 
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UjcHsie i^]« frum ikn U^Dei OrwKi?^ ({ > 


Ijarrow was small, the grHve being of tlio usiml shape. The body, much 
contracted, had been laid on the left side, Tvith the head to north north-west, Iroth 
hands l>emg up to the face. In fi'ont of the chest was some dark-coloured 
matter, the remains, probably, of cloth, among which were two small tubes of 
broiixo and the bead already mentioned, the humble necklace of the buried 
woman. Upon the right wrist was a In-onjMi armlet, 2 inches maide diameter, 
ornamented with thirteen equifliatant njund knobs.* (Fig. 53.) The tuhea, about 
5 ^ inch long, which probably served as beads, are made by turning over the edges 
of a thin piece of brouBe so as to bring the aides together. Two fsimilar tubes, of 
slightly larger size, were found in front of the chest of the body, together with an 
iron bronch, in another barrow opened at the same time. 


* An umlet dniilu* In tliin mm fomiid in one of the Arraa tinmiwn, bnt wa. given a^viij, nni- 
liftVB T been abk to trace U. Arralnti of niiiob the same pftlteni oQCDrmI in tbo cemntoiT' ol 
SoniBoia, Ifame. Morel, U. Test, p, 69 j Albnm, plbto ivii. figa. 1, fi, 12* muI in a gmve at Plourfl; 
Morel^ Ltf. p, llTp ptikita xnrii. 10, 

TUb wnj in wl!iio!i ttia is jDined In ptwGnliw, Thu one wMck It pUetd 

beneath a knob than tii® otbom, bat boon split horizontallj^ and into the opeiiing that 

tbo other end, which flat luid pointed, liaa beon inserted and fixed thero by an iron pin. 
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Mr. Stillingfleet atnl Mb fellow osplorera were very fortmmte in their first 
attempt, begitming as thej did upon a barrow more than ordmarilj rich in its 
contents, all of which are now unfortunately lost. “The first barrow ** (I qnoto 
from Mr. Stillingfleefc’s notes) “ which we opened was in the ground of Arras. 
In this we found a pretty perfect sholeton, with a couple of bracelets, a brooch, 
a ring which I should conclude to have been part of an ear omumont. The 
bracelets'* were of different patterns and closed with a spring, the same aa 
OUT modem bracelets, but wanted the swivel. Their inner diameter is aliujt)at 
2i inches, and they have enclosed a circular ornament of stone or glass, which 
unfortunatelj' we were unalde to find. They are composed of brass painted a 
beantitol vnmisb green, and this was the style of all the ornaments wc found." 
(The “ varnish green ” was of course the patina of green oxide so common upon 
ancient hronxe articles.) Tlie brooch" (evidently a very fine one, of which Mr. 
Stillingffeet gives an outline) ** is an ornament of two parts, a paraUelogram and a 
heart, united by a kind of bridge. A hind of composition has been included withiti 
the brass work, round, of about the size of a large rush, and three of these go over 
the bridge of the brooch.** It fastens with a tongue exactly like onr modem 
brooches.*' It was inches long, the width of the ** paraUelogiiim " and of the 
upper part of the “ heart” being each 1 inch; the length of the “bridge” is 
I inch and its width just over | inch. 

In one of the early opened barrows on the IlessleHkew farm wore found “ a 
torques or neck collar pretty entire .... a brass ornament similar to a. little 
wheel,® a circomforencc with four radii, and the jot 1>eads of one necklace.*' In 
the York Mnsetim (labelled from a barrow at Hessleskew) are nine smaTl round 
jet beads, which are no doubt those in question. IJeither tho brooch, “ torques,” 
nor tho ornament like “ a little wheel" arc among the relics at York, not, 

* Mr. StiHingfleei, apkenking of the ariuIetA found Ht Arma, nnd nfnrrini^ to thoiie in hi* 
pOBscBsion DDiT in the York hliiEsani, suye, '* TYe fknind fierenl touch finer bmcelets, hut they did not 
full to mv share." 

* The toTiiitnentftt odditieu to tho bow of the brooch vrna pmbablj eompoecd of coral or vitreofu^ 
p&<de. eitotlur lo the ■nb.itnuce found on boibb of tho hroDcheii and pendant alroady described. 

» Tho " little wheal *' may have been the btiad of a fiiu iriinilnr to that found at the Danea 
Gravaa. In another note Mr. Stiliingfieet eaye it was I inch in enter dUtnotnr and | iiio)i tu inner 
diamiHar. A bronTO artida which looks as if it inij^bt be flimilar to the Arran “■ wheel " was fnnnd 
at Stanwick, and in fignped in the Oatalo^t^ i>f ai AtniriVk Cojilr, p. 00, fig, 10. A pin 

with a wheel-ehbprd Lead, but whirli has a straight shank, is figured in Wyl Je, Otflofusrae of bronze 
AafiqnihM fa fhs IhtOIfH Ifafenm. p. 509, Gg. 422. 

2 V 2 
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apparently, having- fallGn to Mr, StUlbgfleot's share of wliat was found, uor have 
I been able to trace them. 

In others of the barrows at Arms nnmeruns article.^i of varione kinds were 
discovered, raatiy of which have disappeared. Some, which eannot, however, 
assigned to any special barrow, are preserved in the York Museum and others 
the British Mnsenm, which I proceed to describe. They comprise two hronie 
armlets, a pair, inches in inside and just nndcr 3 inches in outside diameter; 
they are very similar b design, but not so deiicatoly fashioned, as one of those 
found at Cowhim. There is one (Fig. 53) much Hke them, and another of a 
different pattern (Fig. 64), in the British Museum; where are also a small ring 




JT g, 4milf}t m Bd^ M (tffeiiEQ, 

front Ajtu- 


Fijj* BnnuE brna^dct^ Attm. ((.J 



(Fig. 55), with annulets upon each face, a flat piece of lead, 1| meU long, adth a 
hronao rivet through the middle, aud a jet ring, inch \rlde; they 
came fi'om Arras, but it ia not known if from the same Ijarrow. The 
remabmg articles are all at York, A bronze armlet, 2| inches b its 
Fig.M. Bumiodiameter, fastened by a mortice and tenon; it has a cable 
nng. Anas, moulding upon it and expands at each end into a fiat circular plate, 
on to which a disk of paste or coral, now wanting, has been fixed 
by a rivet; from tlio same barrow came the half of a plnb bronze armlet, 
2i inches wide, which has at the remainbg end a round plate similar to those on 
that last described, which is still filled with a setting of variegated red paste. 
Other barrows produced, either as the whole or a part only of their contentsr— 
one, a penannular bronze ring, about I mch in diameter, with overlappbg ends, 
bas a reeded pattern upon it. From another barrow came two plain bronze 
nngs, ^ inch and g mch wide respectively. Among the rest is a traneared 
cone of chalk, perforated vertically, 1| inch high, the same width across the 
base, and | inch across the top. (Fig. 56.) Though rather large, it is no doubt 

a spindle whorl; a round one, ako made of chalk, baa already been described from 
the Danes Graves. 


5- g* 
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A moat reraarkable relic among those at York, one of great interest and very 
<lifficnlt to account for in connesiou with a burial of 
the period to which the Arras cemetery helongs, is a 
miniature socketed and looped axe of bronze, 1 inch 
long. (Fig- &?*) It is said when found to bare had 
" a pin which connected it when used with a small light 
bine glass bead."'* Placed upon the same card in the 
York Museum on which the axe is fixed arc the half of 
a jet bead, a piece of amber, a small bine glass bead, 
and a fragment of a bronze ring of thin wire. The 
two last-mentioned articles may possibly represent the 
pin and bead mentioned by Mr. Stillingfleet as baring 
t>een attached to the axe. 

It is difficult to beliere that at the time in question axes or any other imple^ 
meat of bronze were in use, for the burials at Arras belong undnubretlly to a period 
when the manufacture of iron and the onltiTation with which 
that metal was associated had reached a high state of develop- 
meut. There were no signs in that cemetery of a change from 
bronze to ii'on, nor indeed does Britain afiord any evidence of 
such a condition of things as is supplied by the graves at Hallstatt 
and by other places in Europe. It is probable, indeed almost 
certain, that the knowledge and nue of iron came into Britain 
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oversea where it hail aJrcadj passed through the stage of transition» emd had 
hecome the established metal for weapons and implements. This toj implement 
cannot therefore be regarded as having in its origin anjdhing connected with the 
people who buried their dead at Arras, It belonged to a time abont the date of 
which it is vain to speculate^ when the ordinary mitting ase was ma<le of bronze, 


* Mr. Stillingfleet refers to the «o in iwo filaeeji in hi^ uoltB, SprAbjng of four bfljmisu 
■opened June 2, 1B15| be bujb ** in uae of them we Feutid Uruus nruamentu for the e&r&, puiutei;! green ; 
one of them in mj possesBiou ifi n lieftutilu] hutohot or British buttle-aie m mmiuture^ wliioh huB 
been omuiDeutcd uud confined b^ u glass bead.*' In ftnotber and later port of hiu notee he e*ysi "‘In 
W* my7 (the utiinbe'r refers to a pLuc whieb aoooinpanics the notea) we foQBil a flkeletott and tbo 
bcATitiful mimuture lilile uic oruament. 1 think also the Httle pellet omOMent/" Thia is prohablj? 
what is tii the notes gg, with the following description? “The outer shape of a hrmn 

i>manioni (pwbably appended to uii earring) found in a bamjw at Arras^ I t finmicd of four brass 
iir copper pellets/* lu anotbor note Mr. StiUiogfleet says it was f iticU wide on tho longest aide of 
ibe square. 
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and in shape as irell as in material a veiy different inatniment from that used by 
the irou»equipped folk of the Wolds. For what purpose and in what relation it 
was first fabi-icated need not be inquired about. Represenhitivc weapona and 
implements are not uncommon in association with interments in Denmark, Egypt, 
and other countries, bnt I am not acquainted with the occurrence of such an article 
connected with a Imrial in Britain.* A suggestion may perhaps be ha^iarfled about 
the cause of its l>emg deposited lu a graTe at Arras, It was orig inall y made during 
the Bronze Age, lost, and found many years afterwards, treasured as a curious 
thing, possibly worn us an ornament or charm, and in the end laid in the grave 
with the woman on whose neck it was hung when living. 

There are two incidents counected with the burials at the Danes Graves 
which liave not yet been brought under notice. The first has reference to the 
occurrence of animal remains in the barrows. The custom of placing in the grave 
in intimate connection with the buried person some portion of an auiiiml, usually 
part of the foreleg of a young pig, has already been meuttoiied, but at the Danes 
Gi'aves there were two instances whore an entire uiiimal had tmen deposited in the 
grave. One was in a barrow opened by me iu 1864. It was small, and a grave 
of ordinary size bad been excavated to a depth of 2 foot below the surface. On 
the bottom of the grave was laid the skeleton of an adult male, in a much con¬ 
tracted position, on the right aide with the head to the west. On either side of 
the body was the skeleton of a full-grown goat, identified by the hom cores, 
dose to the mouth of the man, some of bis teeth being discoloured by the oxidised 
metal, was an iron brooch.*' The other instance was in one of the barrows opened 
in 1898- The barrow and grave were of the ordinary form and shce. Tlie bodyr 
that of an adult man, was placed at the middle of the grave in a slightly contracted 
position, on the right side with the head to the east. The arms wore crossed over 
the stomach, and lying on the left humerus was an iron brooch. In front of the 
knees were the bones of a young pig, still higher np, and in front of the body 
were the bones of a goat. Over the feat and hips of the man was the akeleton of 
a very yonng pig, and behind his back ■were the bones of a second goat. Four 
anim als therefore had been interred in this grave, two goats ami two young pigs, 
a much larger provision for the dead, siipposmg they were deposited with that 


' A miniiitTire bronze «e wja eihibitcd hy Wt. Alhisrli Wny m tbe Woroester meeting of iht 
Arcliwilogical Institute in IfleS. Them is hd notice of it in tb« Jonranl of the Sooiotj. nor Uro I 
been to Iobjh os jibing aboot it. 

** Etigruvod in ArchMfdDgittxl Journal, iiii. 310- 
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intention, than was usoallj' It is pos^blo, however, lliat in these cases 

something moxn thun such a proviaion was intended. I do not reinembcr a aimlar 
instance having occurred among ths burials of the Bronze Age, 

The harrows at the Danes Graves contained as a mlo each a single inter- 
nient,* but seven, including' that of the chariot burial, imd more; in si* there were 
two and in one five bodies buried in one grave, and apparentlj all placed there at 
the same time. In two of the harrows where there was a double intennent, one of 
the bodies wag of a child, and in that where the grave contained five bodies twn 
were of children. In none of these caaos, however, was there that mtiniato con* 
nection in the position of the bodies which has go frequently been found in the 
barrows of the Bronze Age, and from which an inferenee lias been drawn, not 
perhaps unfairly, in regard to the rolationahip, ns of mother and child, which 
existed between tlie buried persons."* 

As the barrow which contained five mterments possesses in addition to that 
unique characteristic some incidents which have an interest attached to them, I 
think it will be useful to give au account of its contents. It was larger than 
usual, being 30 feet in diameter and 3 feet high. The grave was of the usiuil 
form, 7^ feet long. 5^ feet mde, and 2^ feet deep. Near to its sonthein end, 
placed just beneath the top of the giave, was the body of a child about seven 
years old, laid on the left, side with the head to west-south-west, having tho right 
arm across the Ijody and the left baud under the head. Close to the right foro- 
arro was a broken and much corroded iron ring, probably the remains of an 
armlet. On the east side of the grave, aljont 1 foot above the bottom, was the 
body of a young adult mal e laid on tho left aide, but slightly turned over on to the 
back with the head to the north. The body was only loosely contracted, the 
right hand being bid on the right ahoulder, tho left hand under the head. 
Iramediatoly underneath was another body placed cm the bottom of the grave on 
ihe left side. The head pointed to the south, the right hand was u]t to the face, 
tho left under the head. On the upi>cr part of the right arm were some thin 
pieces of bronze very much corroded, and in front of the chest were remains of 
what may have boon a bronze brooch. At the west side of the grave on the 
bottom was the loosely coatracted body of an adult laid on tho left side with the 
head to the north, the right arm was across the chest, the left hand in front of 
the face. The bones of the wrist of the right arm were stained green, indicating 

• Tho BBmo WM the taae at Actus, Mt. Stilliegfloet snya, “ Each hatrom' we found to rontsin 
the Hkolfrtdn of ono knin^n body/' 

** Uniitk Bitrrottw, l5d not-e, 2n}0, 309, U99- 
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that some bTOiize article, probably a f liiti armlet, had been once on tbe wriet. 
In the nortli-west corner a young* child biui been laid on tlie bottom of the 
grave, but the bones were too mnob decayed to alloir of tLeir jKSiition Ijemg 
determined, This barrotr is the only one at the Danes Grave? where any- 
thing like a number of bodies had been buried in one grave, nor was there 
anything to show that the l>arrow had ever been opened since tlie time when 
these bodies had been deposited in it. Nothing at all like it appears to have 
occurred at Arras, where, in that large cemetery, no barrow of the time of iron 
contained more than one interment. The rule in both these burial places was an 
almost universal one, that a sepulchml mound was the memorial over the grave of 
one person. This practice was a very different one from that of the people of the 
Brouze Age, where in the same barrow iiunierous interments have frequently bcLva 
found, in many cases all certainly buried at one and the same time, althotigh in 
others interments had lieen made at subsequent and different tiroes. 

It will have been remarked tlmt in the Ikhtow just described there were tho 
bodies of two childixm, a very nnnsiial occurrence. In addition to thia there were 
only two other barrows at the Danes Graves where a chihl had lieen interred, 
making in all four children, a very fimall proportion out of the nuralmr of bodies 
there buried, ifr. Stillingfleet does not mention the di-ieovery of the body of a 
child at Arras. It is certain that children must have dietl in much larger nmnbers 
during the time when these cemeteries w^ere in use than is indicated by the small 
amonut of bodies that were found. It appears therefore that chitdreu were not 
buried in them as a nile, but only on certain and special occasions. Into the 
cauw of these very itifref[nent departures from the general custom it is iu \'ain 
to inquire. In neitlier cemetery had a memorial mound been thrown up to 
commemorate the burial of a child, as iu some instances had been done during 
tho Bronze Age. One of the largest barrowB on the Wolds was found to cover 
the body of a very yoimg child as the primary and principal intement. 

The account it was proposed to give of the two cemeteries has now been 
completed. It seems, however, desiralile to supplement that by the addition of 
li few matters for consideration suggested by the subjects which have already 
been discussed. In this relation the two cemeteries may be treated as one, for 
though thoi-tt are some differences between the articles discovered b the graves at 
tho two sites, there is so much in common in their principal and more important 
features, that they must bo regarded as burial places of people whose habits and 
manner of life were similar, and where the necessaries and appliances of daily 
existence were practically the same. 
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TLfi first question which arises is that of the race or tribe who were buried 
at the Danes G-raves and Arras, and to what diTision of the hiiman family they 
lieiouged. In connexion with this a most ossantial, and perhaps the prineipalt 
factor is the physical oharacteristics of the skeletons themselves, and especially 
the general nature and distinctive racial elements of the skull form. For this 
investigation a quite sufficient amount of materml is available, a large number of 
skeletons having been recovered in a state of preservation complete enough to 
admit of proper measurements being token and of a thorough examination being 
made. This, however, does not apply to Arras, from which place only trA'o sknlla 
have been preserved. One of these is described and figured by Dr, Thurnam in 
Onmia BHUmni&i. The other is that of the woman of the chariot-burial now in 
the Xew Museum at Oxford. Some of the skeletons found by me in 1864 wore 
deacribetl by Dr. Thni'nam, but not witli suMcient minuteness of detail, in the 
Ardiseological Journal,' Tbe best preserved out of twenty-two skulls in the 
poBSosBiou of Mr. Mortimer , of DriMeld have been reported on by William 
Wright, ht,B., h|.R.0.S-, in the Jtnirnal of tk^ A^iUiro-polu^ical l-u^lititfey 

A further examination of all the available skulls has been made by Dr, Wright, 
now F.S.A., to whom the Society is indebted for tbe account appended to this paper. 

It would not bu prudent to insist too strongly u]iou the sinularity of the 
grave-relics nt the Danes Graves and Arras with those discovered in other 
parts of Britain, or in countries oversea, as being proof that iho two belonged to 
the same race of people or even to the same urea of cultivation. Tire apparatirs 
of war, the instruments and luxuries of oi'dinary life, oven rites of burial, have so 
often been taken over by one people from othere, where them was no relatioushlp 
by blood that it would bo unwise to argue in favour of identity of raco u|H>n 
Ibis basis alone. But on the other hand, unless the evidence to the contrary is 
abundant and tnistworthy, where such things <aa have just been referred to M'e 
found to be similar in two diatricta, the presumption is strong that they were in 
the main occupied by people wbo were united by tlie affinity of blood. D this 
argument may l>e considered a valid one, then tho tribe who dwelt in that part of 
Yorksliire, where these cemeteries are situated, may be regunled ns kinsmen of 
that family of Celts who occupied the north-eastern and adjacent part of Gaul, 
as they were related to some section a of the populatLon of Britain itself. 

When we endeavour, and we can scarcely avoid doing so, to form a picture 
of what may have t>een the domestic and social oonditiDn of those people, their habits 
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of doily life, their ooeupotions and iodustriea, wo aro met hy the serious difficulty 
which is caused by the small amoimt of material, and that too of a somewhat 
contradictory nature, which is at oor disposal. And there are other difficulties. 
Ihe cjuality of the vessels of pottery, which has already been discussed, is so Ijad 
that it would be despised by many a tribe of savages, and yet the same graves 
have produced other things eo excellent that an educated and practised artificer 
would regard them as not unworthy of his power. Some of these artides show 
great skill in manufacture as well as artistic capability in decorative work, whore 
instructed and well-trained labour has been bestowed- The iufereaco which 
might lie drawn from this, as showing their advance iti the processes which are 
developed from the oniturod hands and brain of the craftsman, requires to be 
qualified, at least to some extent. The bronze brooches, the pin, the pendant, 
and some other things, which exhibit tiie high qualities Just referred to, may 
have been imported into Britain from foreign parts, and may, therefore, not be 
due to native workmen. Intercourse by way of traffic was then widely spread, 
and goods passed by on© channel and another through divers routes, and the 
products of one land were the frequent possession of the people of another, It 
may not be possible, it is true, to attribute to any special place the source from 
which the oraamonts in question may have come, nevertheless it seems on the 
whole most likely that they vrere foreign to Yorkshire, and were not made by the 
people with whose burial places we are concerned. At the same time, even if we 
regard these TiixuricB as not being of home manufacture, the fact that they were 
iniportofl, used, and appreciated implies in itself no small advance b cultivation 
and m tlie attendant elevation of social life atid its surroundings. 

Ihe people at the Dunes G-ravea do not appear to have been in possession of 
80 much wealth of goods as their kinsmen at Arras, though there, probably, was 
no great difference between them in the ordinary conditions of their life. Both 
communities appear to Imvo advanced to the same stage of progress as had been 
attained by the mbabitants of largo portions of Britam, and by many of the allied 
Gaulish tribes, wdth whom, through the requirements of trade, community' of 
interests, and relationaliip, mtercourse was habitually kept up. 

The resemblance between the articles found in these graves of the East 
Biding and the contents of bnrial places of people Hviug at the same time m 
other localities in Britain and oversea in Europe, is a subject in general of great 
interest and value. It becomes on© of still higher importance when the develop¬ 
ment m Britab, wMcli accompanied the displacement of bronze by iron, is b 
question. The bqniry is one too largo to be bvestigated b this account, the 
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principal object of which is to put on record the discoyeries made in these 
cemeteries, in order that they may be used in a wider coonecHoo than is here 
songUt to he dlacnssed. 

The rare occurreoce of chnriot-biiriala, oonfined, as it is, to a very limited 
area in Britain, is a matter abont which it seams necessary to make some remarks. 
It is tme that, as regards Britain in general, bnt few burial places of the Iron 
Age luiTo been found which can be attributed with certainty to a time lief ora 
the Roman i>ccapation. They are less frequent in Scotland and the adjoining 
country south of Tweed, Indeed, with the exception of the district in York¬ 
shire with which w'e are concerned and the south-oast comer of Enghtnd, it ia 
only here and there that an interment of the period in question has been dis¬ 
covered. It could scarcely then lie looked for that many cases, where a chariot 
was associated with the dead person in the grave, should have been met with. 
Such burials are, however, comparatively abuiulaiit in the district where these 
cemeteries are situated, nor is there any apparent cause why they should occur 
there more commonly than they do in any other part of Britain. The circum¬ 
stance, singular and interesting as it is, cannot I fear lie explained. 

It is evident from the account given by Cmsar of liis campaign against the 
South-eastern Britons that the chariot formed an important ami effective clement 
in their military equipment and tactics. That there was a large employment of 
the chariot in other parts of Britain is shown by the numerous discoveriee of 
articles connected with horse trappings and harness which have been made 
throughout almost the whole country. It might, therefore, have been expected 
that when the chariot was in such common use, burials would have taken place, in 
which it formed part of the funeml goods, equally in other parts as it did in the 
district in. question, but tliat has not proved to be the case. As has just been 
stated, except in East Yorkabire such burials are all bnt unknown. 

The absence of the sword, spear, or any other weapon is another circumstance 
w'hicli cannot be accounted for, and the absence k moiv) difficult to understand 
when the large number of graves which were exaiuiued is taken into account. 
The numerous discoveries of these weapons which have been made in different 
parts of the country, many of them in connection with an interment, show tliat 
they were abundantly used by the Britons. Indeed at a not very distant phme 
on the Wolds a grave ivaa discovered, in which with the skeleton of a man were 
associated a sw'Ord and spear ivith other things, at another place tw^o swords were 
found in the grave, and it is possible that the sword discovered at Thorp, near 
iludstoue, had accompanied an Interment. It is possible, though it is very 
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imlikelj, this abscuct* was acciileiital. Among tie tnnny interments whieli 
bnd taken place at tbe Danes (Jraves and Arras there mnst at least have been 
one o£ a mait who owned boUi sword and spear. 

There was also in the cemeteries an absence of any omamental or other 
article into whose compusition enamel had entered. Tliis fact, like others that 
have already been noticed, has a significance which is of tin|tortance in i-elation to 
the time when (hey were ocenpied as places of interment> Of all the materials 
employed for decorative piirpc»seB, there was none which oshibited such effective 
luid characteristic fentmt^s in the native hronxo work of the period os enamnl. 
How constantly it was usotl and how largely applied in tlio niannfactnre 
of many different inatrunients and ornaments is evident from the abundance 
of various objects, many very richly decorated with it, which arc amongst 
the choicest treasures of our ronseums. At whatever period the nse of enamel 
coniinenced in Britain, where, as is believed on good grounds, it originated, 
its application aa a decoratiTC material bfdongs to the time of the highest 
developeinent of the Late Celtic cultivation. If that is tme, there is a strong 
probability that the tno cemeteries belong to an earlier phase of that remark¬ 
able culture, for not the slighteat trace of enamel was found either at the Danes 
Graves or at Arras. The non-appearance of any article of Homan maunfacturo 
ctr of anj' signs of Homan influence maybe adduced as adding some strongth to 
the couclosion, already arrived at, with regard to the time when these burial 
places were in occupation. 

The occurrence of plain iron mirrora at Arraii, wdiile none of bronze were 
diacovorecl, may, perhaps, be regarded os an incident to some eictent parallel to 
the absence of anything upon which enamel bad been employed, and quo favour¬ 
able to an early date being assigned to those Yorkaliiro cemetorios. In a few 
instances in Britain, a bronze mirror, which in every case was richly decorated on 
the bock, has been found associated nith an intennent. The other grave-goods 
which w*qre deposited in these bnrial places have been snch os l>e]ong to a late 
period of the cultivation in rjuestioii. This is corroborated by the circumstances 
which have attended the discovery of bronze mlrrora unconnected with sepulture. 
If the burialK at Arrsis, which were accompanied by a mirror, hod belonged to the 
liiglieat develop©moat of the Early Iron time, we might have looked for tlio 
occurrenoG of a mirror made of bronze and enriched with the tLecoration which is 
always found upon tho.^e orticlea of the toilet. These facts are certainly not, 
conclusive, but in the abBonce of more satisfactory evidence they may, perhaps, 
be offered as suggestive. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the preceding jinges have passed throngh the press,» valtiable disooveiy 
of a chariot-horial has ]>een made on the norfch*oaBteni verge of the Wolds, ahont 
twelve miles north of the Danes Graves, It occurred near Hnnmauhy, and was 
ttocidentallj disclosed by the falling in of gravel overlying a clay pit. There 
still remained some indicationB of the moond which had been thi'own np over the 
grave. Tim grave itself was 3^ feet deep and 11^ feet in diameter, with slightly 
sloping aides. The various articles found were partly among the material which 
had fallen in and partly in the portion of the grave which remained undisturljed. 
Nothing belonging to the skeleton of the bnriod person was met tvith, but a 
piece of bono and two much-decayed teeth of a horac were found. 

Niimerona articles of bronze and iron came to liglit, many of which can be 
identified, but others were too fragmentary and decayed to admit of their original 
purpose being ascertained. Among those, the use of which is evident, are the brakeu 
tires of two wheela. They had been nearly 3 feet in diameter and over 1 inch 
wide, slightly turned over at the edge. From the position in which they were 
found, they appeared to have been attached to the body of the chariot, and not 
deposited, as was sometimea the case, merely as detached wheels. The nave-hoops, 
about d inches in diameter, were also present, hut in a broken condition, though of 
thicker fabric than the tires. To both tires and nave Imops portions of w^ 
were still attached. Two large curved articles of iron are probably linch-pina. 
Other indeterminate pieces of iron may have been connected with the chariot, 
A single bit was found. It is state^l to he made of bronze, but is, no doubt, like 
manv others which have occurred elscw^berc, of iron bronze-coated. It is unite 
similar in Riafij peneiTJ fojTn iitid constructioiij to thoiie found at Arms, two of 
which are represeotod m the foregoing account, (Figs. 22, 29.) In all other 
caHCii two hits have occtirred, as was to be expocted whun the ebiiriot draiTO 
by two horses* In tliis case it does not appear likely that m large an oliject 
could have been overlooked by the explorers, biit aa a portion of tlie gnive had 
fallen in before it wa.H examined, anotlier bit may hiive been carried off by some 
one visiting the place. It is possible, bowever, that in this instance a single bib 
was deposited in place of the pair, just as in other cases the bits and the wheels 
were thouglit s^iflicient to i*epresent tlie chariot itself and the horses that drew it. 
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There was notMng- to show that any offensive weapon had l>eeu deposited in 
the grave, certainly there had been no stvot^I, and among the various portions of 
bronze and iron articles none indicated the presence of a spear. The remnins of an 
important defensive weapon were found in inimerons fragmentary parts of a shield. 
From what was left of the wooden foundation it must have been more than 2 feet 
long, with straight eides and rounded ends, one of which was left, and in shape much 
like the shieldfl from tlie rivers Thames and Witham now in the BHtisli Museum. 
The wood had been partly covered with fcliin plates of brunze, some of which 
remained, but in a fragile and decayed condition. They Lad been filed by bronze 
pins. Though little of this bronze coating was prosorvod, enough was left to show 
that it had been ornamented mth a characteristic Late-Celtio pattern in embossed 
work. 

The wood of the shield had been bordered by a bronze rim, ^ inch wide, 
which had been turned over tho edge on to the inner side to the same width, 
and fastened by bronze pins ^ ineb long. A flattened tube of thin bmnze 
about fi inches long, which was found lying across one end of the shield may 
have been connected with its metal covering. It will be ramcnibeiud that in 
a grave at Qrimthorpe, on the north-western verge of the Wolds, the bcwly of a 
man was discovered, with whom, in addition to an iron sword in a bronze sheath 
and an iron spear-iiead, a sliield (Fig. ft) had been buried. Part of the 
bronze covering of that shield consisted of two semi-cylindrical rods, and it is 
possible that- the tube found in the grave at Hnnmanby may have had a 
similar iLSe. 

It remains to notice “ a thin lenticular piece of plain bronze, measuring about 
3 inches by 2i mches, which is pobahed on the convex side.” It had at the edge 
a bronze pin for attachmont to something which had perislied. It has Ijeen 
suggested that it was part of a mirror, but that does not seem to be probable. 

The position in which the wheels were found, and the various articles of 
bronze and iron probably connected with <±e constniction of the chariot, as well 
as the remains, small though they are, of the horses, oH seem to point to the 

conclusion that the chariot itself and tho horses belonging to it had been interred 
in tlio 

This important discovery adds one more instance to those already numerous 
in proportion te other districts where a chariot bmial has been found on the 
or in tlioir immediate proximity* 
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APPENDIX. 


Nates on the human refnaitis found in the Btuies Qra^ves. By WnilAJi TViHOnr, 

Esq.^ M.B,, D,Sc., F.B.C.S.t FB.A. 

Of the fonnor inhabitant of Yorkshire iirho were buried in “the Danes 
Graves ** I have been able to examine in addition, to a miinlwi- of long" bones no 
less than sixty sknlls. So large a ninnber of prehistoric afcalls from bo small an 
area is most nousual, and permits one to generaliso with much more confidence 
than is ordinarily the case. 

The skulls are widely scattered now; they are to be found in the Mortimer 
Muflenm, Driffield, the Museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society at York, the 
Dniversity Musemns of Cambridge and Oxford, and the hliiBeum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London. 

Of the twenty-five in the MortTmer Museum which I have examined I have 
already published a description of twenty-two,* the remainder were obtained by 
Mr. Mortimer and myself subsequent to the date of that communication. In the 
York Museum there are two skulls from, these graves, at Cambridge and Oxford 
four and ton respectively, and in the Royal College of Surgeons nineteen. 

In the paper contributed to the Joumiif o/ the Anthropologienl Jnstiinte I 
concluded that the skullB could be assigned to one or other of five tyjiea, illnstra* 
tions of four of which I am permitted to reprodneo. Plate XXX.) 

A more extensive examination of the pkidla from these graves and a deeper study 
of craniology confirm that conclusion, but I am compelled to acknowledge that the 
types are not sharply defined and all gradations between them arc to be observed. 
Further, the types are not far removed from each other, and all the skulls may be 
said to lie, in their shape, somewhere between No. 1 and No. 18. Here too it 
must be borne in mind that much of the difference can Ijo attributed to sex, for 
No, 1 is the skidl of a worann while No. 18 belonged to a man. Sex for mstance 


■ o/ ih^ Anlhr&^w^ogicid ti, (1903), 66-7L 
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readily uccountK for.the more vertical forehead of No. I and for the protnlneDce 
of the frontalj parietal, and occipital eminences which occaBaon its pentagonoid 
appearance when viewed in the Nonna Verticalis * 

The sknllfi form a series as uniform as one can expect in fSnrope, as uniform 
as that from the Neolithic Barrows of England. 



3fou L Vntitdlit, Ka 1 . Nirnuta OcHjpitmlit. 

Th^. SkuSI ItMn ihe DmiH GrmTEA. 


TLo importance of Ltis fact lies in ite miggeatiOT, apurt from all uiohfeological 
evidence, tfiat the sknTls belonged to individuals living in tribal fashion. 

* The BknIlM ftre tJX phulogtsphed. with thfi lower hordo^ of the orbit, imd the bstder of 

the external utditory meatoi in the e^io borizontat pljme, thnt ih m thr pC)«it|[>ti m'OTULmendad itt 
the Fniukfort CougresH. 
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TUe skolltt maj be deijotibed as seen in the Vertiicalis, Lateralis, 

Pa/nalis et Occipitalis. 

Norma Verticalis. —In tMs Norma tlic craTiiura * liidea the face, the 
zygomata arc not seen- The shapes occoxTing are the ellipsoidand 
ovoid, occasionally a slight tendency is observed to the pentogonuid 
or beloid. The minimum frontal diameter is in a few instances 
strikingly small. 

Norma iatrf'/iK/f,—All the crania are long and the vast majority possess 
the ellipsoid shape. The regularity of the curve is in most cases 
broken by snpraciliary, frontal, or occipitnl emioencea, by a tlutness 
in tlic posterior parietal or superior occipital regions, by the flatness 
or external concavity of the inferior oedpitaJ squame. The latter 
coiiditictn when combined with a proiuiueuoc of the superior occipital 
sqnamo gives an appearance which has been well compared by Sergj 
to the blunt beak of a bird. It is seen in No. 1 and No. 21. 

The supradliary ominenoes are not as a rule well developed, those 
of No. 18 being unusually pronounced for these skulls. 

The other irregularities of the curve give to the cranium an ill* 
filled appeoranoo, but it would bo wrong to argue therefrom a condition 
of low intellectuality ■, since long skulls are prone to such an appear¬ 
ance from the fact that undue enlargement of one diameter, gnch as 
the anteropoBtorior, interferes with that regidarly rounded appearance 
which results when enlargement takes place more or less equally along 
the throe dimensions of space. 

As to the profile view of the face, the nose will be seen to project 
well forwards, the upper part being n>ncave upwards and forwards, 
the lower part showing the beginning of a convexity. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that tho bony portion of the nose is so small that one is unable 
to form an adequate idea of tlio shape of tho nose in life. It will also 

* The skallfl ftto eU pbotographnl witti Uio lower bonier of thir orbit, auif ibe tipper border of 
diQ oxtornaJ auditory ttifattia in tba iwme borizontal plum), tbnt m in the positinn ivoutntnmiln] nt 
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bo fieeu from the illuijtratioufl that tbu face bouea aru alight, and the 
mastoid processes and osseous asperities for the attachment of muscles 
poorly dove toped. White no skull was observed to be prognathous, 
some exhibited & greater approach to that oondition than did others. 

Nartna Faf ialu^ —The predominant shapu is ellipsoid i in other words tho 
lateral surface of the cranium, the zygoma, anil ascending ramus of 
the mandible are almost in the saiuo vertical plane, the arch of the 
cranium and body of mandible completing the figure above and 
below. The chief variation fiom this is the ovoid type, au example 
of which is shown in No. 1, the vertex is wido and the outHno 
gradually tapers towards the chin, which, however, is rounded j the 
type is confined to females, 

Thp faoe is seen to be large, particularly in its vertical dianiutor. 

The cheek bones are not unduly prominent, although probably a 
few, as for example No. 11^, would have had them suificleutly pro¬ 
nounced to afiect the surface form. 

Karely is tlie lower jaw squared; in a few instances, if the soft 
parts closely foUowed the underlying Ijone, the chin was dimpled. 

The tf.mporal ridges are in many cases anltioiently developed for 
them to be recognized In life through the gkiji ntid superficial tissues, 

Xortaos Oci'ipitaiU. —In this Norma the crania have the shape of a. 
pentagon, varying in the proportion which the breadth beers to 
the height, in the development of the parietal eminences, iu tho 
flatness or sliarpness of tlio vertex. The shape possessed by No, 8 
and No. 18 was frequently observed, the line from tie parietal 
eminence to the mastoid process being practically vert ical. 

So gradual is the tninsition from type to type that it is impogsible to assign 
witli confidence the vast majority of tho skuUs to any one of the five types, which 
are only of value in that they show the linos along which varhition tends to occur. 
Similarly the variationa themselves vary so much hi degree that it is impossible 
to give correctly tlie proportion of skulls in which any givun vanation may l>e 
jitlid to be pre^L^Dt^ 

tl \m iiUitieil tlud the nmm frt.H|UiinT.tv uidiueil Lhnn 
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instance* could tLo upper rim of tlie orbit be described &s tbickened, n cjondition 
frequently seen in tlie skulls from tlie Bronze Age barrows. The post-parietal 
flatteniug is so frcqueutly present tbnt it forms a feature cbarocteristio of these 
skulls, but, as iMjfore stated, it iitay be to some esteut at least attributable to the 
fact that, the skulls are long. The form of the occiput again, for probably the 
same reason, as frequently pointeil " come un becco eorbo di uccello-* 

Of other irregularities in the cranial contour the Irtickward projection of the 
superior occipital squanie is never auffieiently prononneeil to fully deserve tlie title 
of “ capsiiliirus Hinterhaiipt.” Xo instance of a sagittal ridge was observed, but a 
shallow longitudinal depression gradually deepening finm the bregma to the 
obehon, at the Iwttom of which lay the sagittal suture, was noticeable in two 
skulls, viz. Nob. -W>2 and 4113 of the Oxfont series. A distinct |>oBt-ooitma] 
groove was present in three or four cases, a pre-coroual one being evidout in 
No. 560 b of the Royal College of Surgeons’ eeiries. No marked asymmetry was 
noted. The skidls were on the whole fragile, accounting for the fragmontaiy 
state in which tiiev ore not infrequently found. There wei'c, however, exceptions, 
the one denominated No. 56()A l>eing a good example of a heavy skull of robust 
type. 

A better idea of the skulls can he olitaiuod from a study of the necomponying 
ihustrations than from any raeio verlml description. ITiey show examples of the 
four most common types and exhibit the range of variation. The fifth type is 
rarely CQConntored; it is characteriFed particularly by an almost horizontal inferior 
occipital aquame and an equally vertical superior occipital stiuame, which together 
with tt vertical forehead prodnee a cmninm of a cubical form.'* 

Wormiau hones Were present in abnoBt. half the caaea ; they were in the vast 
majority of instances found in the lambdoiil suture, occasionally they extended into 
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tihe sa^t&l and parieto>iuaatnid snturea. In one inatanoo, obvionaly duo to the 
forion of an epipterie twne with the aquamoua portion of the temporal bom, a 
fronto-squamons autnro resulted. 

Metopifim was observed in live sktdis. 

Ajj regards tlio teeth, they were on the whole in good condition and regnhirlT 
dis{>osed. A weij unusual anomaly was present in *' Body A,** York, via. a small 
accessory upper molar lying behind the wisdom tooth. 

Irregularities in the eruption of the teeth were as follows: in Xo. 530 the left 
upper canine was very oblique and erupted through the socket for the lateral 
incisor; in Ho, 560t: the left upper canine had not empteil but presented through 
the palate; in hio. StJOu the* left upper canine had aehtally erupted tlirough the 
palate. Tlie mandible of .5f»0x was practically edentulous, and in that of otiOw 
there only remained the canine, lateral incisor, and first hienspid on the loft side 
and the first molar on the right side; the edentulous state was not dne to the teeth 
liaving dropped out- after death, as the alveoli were abaorbefl. 

As regards the measurements of the emuia, J only propose to give those of the 
maxiitium length, the niaidjiium breatlth, anrl, wtien pi>ssible, the miniTnuiu frontal 
breadth. The numbers denominating the skulls are those by which they are known 
in the difFerent catalogues. 
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Iheae measurements, witli tbe ceplitdic imlices calculated from tUeni, stow 
that twenty-two of the skulls are dolicliocephnlic, and tliirteeii are mesaticeplmlie; 
tliose previously putlished proved thirteen to be dolichocephalic, eight inesati- 
cephalic, and one to have an index of 81 ?. Of all the fifty-seven sknlla whose 
indices have been estinmted, no less than thirty have an index of 72, 77, or an 
intenuediate figure. The lowest rnliable index computed was 65-5, the hiehest 

Id addition to the sknlls, a number of long bones fi^m tbeso ImrTOWs have 
been preserved. They are in the Mortimer Museum, Driffield, and in the Museum 
of the Eoyal College of Surgeons. They present us with nothing noteworthy, 

but they enable us to fcfmi some idea of the stature and build of the people buried 
in tbese graves, 

Mr. Mortimer published in 1807* a hst of measurements of lunateen femora; 
of these seventeen belonged to adults. These measuremente, which were originally 
in mches, 1 have changed into centimetres, and from them estimated the stature 
according to the formulm of Karl Pearson.'' 

Further, I have myself measured the femora iu the Museum of the Rcjyal 
College of Surgeons and estimated the probable stature. 

The results are as follows: 


* Mepitri of tht Yorhthm I*kilti$vphical Society . 

^ * MudismitiaiJ OontribntioM Ut tl)» Thearj of Evolatiou. V. On tb« IWftBtoirtlun of th* 

^tatura of Prehirturic Rm.'f!a,—Phiht<fjA%ciil Tranmeiiona of ffc? Sacitt^ 1896. 
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The stature of the males is here aeon to ho Iwtweon 165 and 178 centimotres 
[5 feet 5 inches and 5 feet 10 inches], that of the fomales between 159 and 172 
centimetres [5 feet 2 J inches and 5 feet, 7^ inches]. The average stature of the 
males is 172 centimetres [5 feet 7§ inches}, that of the females is 165 centimetres 
[6 feet 5 inches]. 
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Here tie stature of the males is seen to lie between 157 and 169 centimetres 
[6 feet 2 inches and 5 feet inches], that of the females between 150 and l5ft 
centimetres [4 feet 11 inches anil 5 feet 2^ inches]. The average stature of the 

males is 162 centimetres [5 feet 3f inches], that of the females 153 centimetres 
[5 feet]. 

There is thus seen to In? a difference in average height of no ies.s than 10 
cent^tres or 4 inches between the statures eatiraatctl from the femora in 
Dri&eld and from those in the Royal College of Snrgeous, The discrepancy is 
no doubt due to the great variation in height which is foimd in races and the 
small number, twenty-nine in all, of femora measured. With this conflicting 
evidence it is impossible to attach much weight to stature in arriving at any cou- 
cluBions as to who these people were. Taking Mr. Mortimer's figures, which are 
the higher, and trusting that the employmRut of Professor Karl Pearson’s fontinlw 
will give aoenrato results, I find the statnre to be 172 centimetres, whereas the 
average stature in the East Riding to-day is 175 centimetres/ The difference is 
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little, bvjt it must be remembered that the range m ATOroge stature throughont 
the British Isles is oulj 168 to 178 centimetres. Perhaps, paying attention also 
to the measurement* of the femora in the College of Surgeons, we may safely 
conclude that the people of the Danes Graves were of a low to medium stature. 
As to their general size, from the elctidor nature of their skeletous I think we 
may regard them oa of slight physique, although there is evidence for the presence 
of iudiriduals of a more robust type. 

Haring determined so much* and further that they were doliclm- or meaati- 
cephalic with long oval faces, we have next to consider who they woi'O and 

whence thev came. 

« 

The first' rpiestion to which one nutiimMy addresses oneself is, Are tlicy the 
descendants of the N'eolitliio and Bronze Age populations, or are they later 
immigrants from the Continent ? Although certainties are far Iwyond onr grasp, 
and we ai’e reduced to the Ijolanchig of probabilities, there is little doubt bltnt 
tlie hitter view is tlus correct one. The long-hcadeil JfeolithTC people, pielialdy 
inhabiting originally more the western tlian the eastern half of our country* coivhl 
acaiecily fail to be driven still more westwni-d liy the powei'ful hanils which found 
OUT shores towards the close of the XooUthie Age or the ilawn of that of Bronze, 
?fo county in nil pri>bability snfiered a more complete oltcmtion of its pitjiulation; 
than did Yorkshire. No coimty gives better evidence of the chauge, 

Beconstitutiug the Bronze Age population of East Yorkshire from the 
remains* in the barrows of that period, we find a very nuxed population, bo far 
os ekuU sluipe is concerned, in undisputed possession of the countiy. Bxumplcs 
of the most advanced dolichocephaly and brachycophuly are readily obtained. 
Fvirther, the skulls, even the long ones, are heavy, with powerful jaws anil 
strongly doveloptnl ridges for tnuaculur att.aclimimt. They form n most frtirikiog 
contrast to tlii>se h'om the Dunes Graves. 

Altltough ) mn far from sharing the view that skull shape can be regardeil 
US infle.vibly persistent, tlje difference fonnil in tli© populations of the two periods 
is so great ns to render it in the very highoBt degroe improbable that one c.in 
lie directly dnaceudent from the other. 

IlHVttig given adherence to the view that these Burly Iron Age settlers 
were immigrants into the East Riding, we have next to consider whence they 
Clime. We know that during this period successive waves of population 

* Wriglit, “ fJkuiJB CiDin Ruuud llu'ruwB uf Eiuit YorkuhicB,” J’inii'JMtJ 0/ Auit/rnHif nutl 
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^tt^red out* countrj- tUoug^ its u«8tcm bunlori tlint tltt? trend of morcmunl iwut 
wcfitT^ard. TJiin ntukcs it more prtdftible that they come froota tlu* Continent 
thuu tbnt tliuy doreloped their typi' in n more western regbn of onr comitir. 

Aseonuii^ therefore that they ORme from the (Continent ^ the nest ijueeTioo 
cnliiiig for anawer is, &nm whkh part ilid they ccune ? Bid. thej enter Yorkshire 
and Englimd at the same time, or did they make their way into Yorkshire 
between the marBhea of East Anglia and the forcata of the Midlands? It Is 
impossible to say, but their noamosj* te Uie coast perUnjis favours the formur 
view. 

A^ to the precise country from whteb they sailed little can be s&id. Gallia 
Oeltica was proliably already inhabited by a brschycephaiic popiiktion, and may 
bo bence regnrdoil as the southern limit. Northward then^ ta no Imirt, altliougb 
the low 010101*0 does not suggest a far northern prigm. 

The anthropological evidence accords best with the view that the people of 
the Danes Gruivss ctune from somewhere in the southem Imlf uf the region between 
the Seine £d tlie Baltic. 

More one cannot soy since little is known of the physical authrupology of 
lYestem Europe in any pr^iistorio period, and no contemporary series of slmlla 
are fortlicaniing with which to com{uire that team, these graves. 

Whether they wore fair or dark wo have no evidence to detennitie. 
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